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PETERHOUSE 

CHAPTER I 

THE FOUNDER AND HIS WORK 

Peterhouse is the most ancient of Cambridge 
Colleges. 

The Founder of Peterhouse was a Benedictine 
monk. 

In the winter of the year 1256-1257 A.D. William 
de Kilkenny, ninth Bishop of Ely, died in Spain 
when travelling on the King's business. The times 
were uneasy. It was the eve of the Baronial rising 
agunst the Royal misgovemment. King Henry III., 
impressed with the importance in days of trouble of 
the island fortress of the Fens, earnestly recom- 
mended for election to the vacant See his faithful 
Chancellor, Henry de Wengham. The monks of Ely, 
to whom the election appertained, had recently had 
more than enough of episcopal politicians, and their 
choice fell upon a tried local man, their own Sub- 
Prior, Hugo de Balsham, *'a man apt for the office, 
and of blameless repute." Henry de Wengham was 

willing to withdraw his pretensions in favour of his 

II 
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popular rival ; but the monarch was not equally 
prepared to submit to defeat He refused to confirm 
the appointment of Hugo, and, by way of enforcing 
his views on the recalcitrant Brethren, wrought great 
havoc in the lands, woods and fisheries of the Bishopric 
Boniface of Savoy, the grasping alien Archbishop of 
Canterbury, supported the King, seemingly with 
an eye to the installation of a candidate of his 
own. But the simple, cloistered monk, of whom 
Henry had spoken in contemptuous terms, had at 
least the wit to know where to look for aid in his 
hour of need. He betook himself forthwith to Rome, 
secured there the desired confirmation, and was con- 
secrated by Pope Alexander IV. on October 14, 1257. 
Hugo de Balsham may have been no politician,^ but 
at any rate, he was an energetic, determined, and 
clear-sighted priest In 1258 he was back in 
England and prosecuting before the Royal judges a 
successful suit in vindication of the privileges of the 
See of Ely against the Master of the Templars. 
Settling down in his diocese, he showed himself an 
active, practical, sagacious prelate, of generous heart, 
and actuated by a spirit of conspicuous fairness. 

Fifteen miles, as the crow flies, from his Cathedral 
City, a few miles further by the winding course of 
the Cam, which was then, and for centuries after- 
wards, the highway between the two places, lay the 
town of Cambridge, with its vigorous University. 

^ It has been suggested that he was, in fact, a sympathiser 
with Simon de Montfort If so, Edward I. held it no mortal sin. 
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The town of Cambridge dated back to the days 
of the Roman occupation of Britain. A Roman 
station marked the intersection of the Via Devana 
and Akeman Street on the left bank of the Cam. 
At a later date Norman William, when engaged 
in his great struggle with the gallant defenders of 
Ely, built or rebuilt the Castle, which commanded 
the ford on the main road from the south. The 
town, which then consisted of a few hundred 
houses, grew rapidly in importance under William's 
immediate successors. Henry I. exempted it from 
taxation by the Sheriff. The Jews planted a 
settlement there. Monasteries and convents sprang 
up. The town took ever a firmer hold upon the 
right bank of the Cam. At some time, the date 
of which it is no longer possible to fix with 
anything like certainty, students began to con- 
gregate in the growing centre of population. 
Why they first came can now only be matter of 
conjecture. It is generally agreed that their 
numbers were materially increased by events in 
Paris about the year 1229. And some facts are 
beyond dispute. It is very certain that students 
were present in Cambridge in considerable numbers 
in the first half of the thirteenth century; that 
their presence gave no little trouble to the local 
administrative authorities, and to various specially 
appointed Royal Commissioners; that, whilst they 
possessed a pecoliar organisation under their own 
elective Chancellor, they were subject to the exercise 
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of a controlling jurisdiction by the Bishop of Ely, 
from whom, in particular, the Chancellor sought 
confirmation before entering upon his office. 

William de Kilkenny, Hugo de Balsham's prede- 
cessor, had displayed his interest in the University 
by the bequest of 200 marks in trust to the Priory of 
Barnwell for the payment of 10 marks annually to 
two priests studying Divinity in Cambridge, and so 
became the Founder of the first Cambridge Exhibition. 

Hugo himself must have been already before his 
elevation to his Bishopric well acquainted with the 
doings of the students. They were a restless com- 
pany. They quarrelled with the officials of the 
diocese ; they quarrelled with the townsmen ; and 
they had partisan battles amongst themselvea In 
1273 Hugo compounded a dispute between the 
University and the Rector of St Benet's, who had 
denied to the Scholars the customary use of his 
Church bell to summon clerks to lecture. In 1276 
he was called upon to determine a controversy 
as to jurisdiction which had arisen between the 
Scholars of the University and the Archdeacon 
of Ely. In a carefully drafted sentence Hugo, 
whilst reserving the right of the Master of Qlomery, 
who was the nominee of the Archdeacon, to adjudi- 
cate upon cases in which one of his pupils, a 
glomerel or student in grammar, was defendant, and 
whilst supporting the jurisdiction of the Archdeacon 
over parochial priests in Cambridge, recognised the 
general exemption from suit before the Archdeacon 
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of the Scholars of the University and their household 
servants. At the same time he reserved to himself 
and to his successors the right to adjudicate on 
appeal from the decisions of both Archdeacon and 
Chancellor. 

Four years later he took the step which must link 
his name for all generations with the fortunes of the 
University. 

The students lodged with townsmen, or lived in 
specially hired hostels or inns/ under the direction of 
Masters who acted as principals. Disputes as to 
rents were frequent; a Royal writ had ordered an 
assessment to be made by a body of two Masters and 
two burgesses specially appointed for the purpose ; 
but students lodging with townsmen were obviously 
exposed to various exactions, and, the hostels being in 
no way endowed, each student lived there at his own 
charges. 

In 1264 Walter de Merton had embarked upon an 
experimeni He had, during the struggle between 
Eling and Baronage, learned something of the needs 
of the times in England. He came to recognise the 
urgent want of trained statesmen and enlightened 
men of affairs. He endeavoured to provide a school 
of such by the foundation and endowment of a 

'^ In one of these Inns, Hoapitium Juristarwm, the Master 
and Fellows of Peterhouae had later an intereat Early Tudor 
Computus RoUs regularly return the revenue from the lease of 
"our part of Burden's Hostel" This Hostel was situated in 
St Michael's Parish. St John's and Clare would appear to 
have had at various times proprietary rights in it. 
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college for the edacation of secular priests. The 
Religious Orders furnished the oonventual idea ; in 
the Sorbonne in 1250 that idea had been carried oat 
in the form of a Society for Learning. Walter de 
Merton purchased a site at Oxford, and there his 
College was built 

Two things Walter de Merton's fonndatton was 
not: (1) It was not a convent His conception was^ 
in view of the day, necessarily clerical, but it was not 
monastic He founded a religious oommonity living 
under a rule; but the purpose of the Society was 
learning, not religious contemplation, and to the deter- 
mination of the course which that learning should 
take the Statutes of Merton wore directly addressed. 

Again, the College established by Merton was a 
School of Learning, but (2) it was not a mere 
lodging-house of paying undergraduates. It was 
a corporation possessed of a common stock by the 
economical use of which students of small means 
were enabled to take advantage of University 
teaching, and equipped for teaching others. Poverty 
and dependence upon bounty were the constant 
characteristics of medissval college life. 

Hugo de Balsham, the careful father of the Ely 
diocese, was inspired to imitate at Cambridge the 
example furnished at Oxford by the statesman, 
Walter de Merton. In 1280, by Royal Letters dated 
at Burgh, December 24, Hugo obtained licence 
to introduce into the Hospital of Si John the 
Evangelist in Cambridge "studious Scholars who 
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should in everything live together as students in the 
University of Cambridge according to the rule of the 
Scholars at Oxford who are called of Merton." 

The Hospital referred to was an Augustinian 
institution founded in the Cambridge Jewry in 1135 
by Henry Frost, a worthy burgess of the town. 
Hugo's Scholars were not introduced in substitution 
for the Brethren, but took up their residence amongst 
them, Hugo assigning certain property for their 
support 

Whatever may have been Hugo's idea in thus 
uniting the students with the Religious, the experi- 
ment was not a conspicuous success. The Scholars 
and the Brethren very shortly disagreed, and that in 
such sort that they combined in an appeal to the 
Bishop for a separation. Under an instrument dated 
at Downham, March 31, 1284, Hugo accordingly 
ordered the Scholars to remove to two Hostels near 
the Church of St. Peter, without Trumpington Gate, 
and assigned for their separate use and support the 
Church of St Peter, with its altar-dues and the 
tithes of two mills thereto belonging. By a second 
deed of the same date, sealed at Doddington, and 
by a third, signed at Downham on April 12, he appro- 
priated to the Scholars the Rectory of Thriplow. 
The Hostels and the Church of St Peter had alike 
been the property of the Brethren of St John's. The 
Brethren, by way of compensation for their loss, 
received certain rents and houses in the neighbour- 
hood of their Hospital, which rents and houses had 
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previously been allotted by Hugo for the mainten- 
ance of the Scholars in the conjoint institution. The 
Scholars in their new abode wore ordered to be 
known for ever as ''The Scholars of the Bishop 
of Ely." Their removal was confirmed by King 
Edward I. on May 28, 1284 J So was launched upon 
history Domua Sancti Petri, aive Aula scliolarium 
Epiacopi Eliensis. 

Hugo de Balsham died at Doddington on June 16, 
1286, and was buried in his Cathedral before the 
High Altar. To the end he had been mindful of his 
Scholars. By his last will he left to the infant 
Society not only a number of books and vestments, 
but 300 marks for the erection of new buildings. 
With the money so provided the Scholars purchased 
'' a piece of ground on the south side of St. Peter's 
Church," and thereon built themselves "a Grand 
Hall" {avlam perpvlcravi), 

Qalfridus do Pakenham, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, and all the Masters Regent, ''by their 
Decree, passed in a full Assembly, on the 7th 
Day before the Calends of June, 1291, granted 
that there should be a solemn Congregation of all 
the Regents, in their Robes, Yearly, on the Vigil 
or Eve of the Saints, Vitus and Modestus, after 
Dinner, in the Church of Peterhouse, for the Soul of 
the Lord Hugo, who entirely devoted himself to his 

' Old Register, p. 25. The Royal Letters patent of December, 
1280, the Downham Deed of March, 1284, and the Royal Charter 
of May 28, 1284, are all preaerred in the College Treaauxy. 
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Scholars and diligently promoted their Interest, 
Conveniency, and Honour, with charitable Eyes and 
a pious Mind, bestowing many Benefits on the 
Regents and poor Scholars during his Life, and after 
his Death, and adorning the University with many 
Privileges.'* 

Even in these days, when we may no longer pray 
for a departed soul, and when there are C!ollegians 
who are seemingly prepared to sink the College ideal 
in the University conception, Hugo de Balsham is 
fitly to be had by Cambridge men in everlasting 
remembrance ; a man of progress ; one with the 
capacity to mark a need, to endeavour, and to 
create. 

And now, first, of the history of the buildings 
which were begun to be reared by Hugo's bounty. 



CHAPTER II 

THE COLLEGE BUILDINGS 

At the outset, wc have College buildinj^ consisting 
of two small Hostels and a Refectory, with its 
complementary cooking quarters. 

The two Hostels were still standing in 1626, when 
Samuel Baron, Bursar, set down in his admirably 
kept account-book full details as to their occupants. 
The "Great Hostle" then contained ten chambers,^ 
the '' Little Hostle " seven. That one of the Hostels 
occupied the site of the present Porter's Lodge 
appears from the description of the tenement of 
Robert Hewes, the butler, he having the Library 
as his western boundary. The " Little Hostle " was 
pulled down when the Chapel was built in 1628-32. 
It evidently stood on the street-front of the Chapel. 
The "Great Hostle," in which apparently Hewes 
had his tenement, must have been razed for the 
completion of the Library range in 1633. 

The present Hall substantially represents the 

' The number of "cubicles " in each chamber varied. In the 
largest chamber there were three. The cook had a chamber in 
the "Great Hostle.'* The rent-paying chambers of 1626 other 
than those in the Hostels are comprehensively described as 
" In the Court *» 

20 
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product of Hugo's last bounty. It haa been re-roofed, 
buttresses have been added, the windows are modem, 
as is well-nigh all the interior decoration, but in its 
plan and in its main walls we have to-day practically 
the « Grand Hall " of the thirteenth century. The 
archway leading from the Buttery passage to the 
Grove indicates the period to which the building 
belongs. This archway represents the ancient south 
entrance to the Hall, the screen being an introduction 
of later and more luxurious daya The handsome 
doorway of the Hall, which gives access to the Com- 
bination-room, is likewise of somewhat later date. 
The mantel-piece chiselled in the local clunch shows 
the rose and the fleur-de-lys. The construction of "ly 
harth" is referred to in the Computus Roll for 1501. 

The energies of the Master and Scholars were early 
directed to the acquisition of neighbouring property. 
Their resources were at first small ; but in the 
course of fifty years they were enabled by economy, 
and by the generosity of Hugo's successors in 
the See of Ely and of other patrons, to extend 
their little holding. In 1307 the Order of the 
Brothers of the Sack was dissolved under decree 
of the Council of Lyons. That same year Roger de 
Flegg, Vicar - General of the Order in England, 
released to the Scholars of the Bishop of Ely the site 
and buildings of its Cambridge Friary. The Royal 
Licence accorded for the secure establishment of the 
Friary in 1267 had set out a considerable tenement 
derived from various proprietora 
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The property abntted on Trampington Street, to 
the eouth of Hugo's two Hostels, and stretched back 
to Coe Fen (ad mariscum). About 1270 Walter le 
Brasur of Shelford, and Audreada, his wife, conveyed 
to the Brethren a house in the Parish of St Peter 
outside Trampington Gate, with a croft extending to 
the Common Pasture. This croft, with its companion 
strips, became the arboretum^ or Qrove, of the College. 
A row of small houses occupied the street-front of 
the block until the time of the erection of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum. 

A second small croft, likewise abutting on the 
street yet further to the south, and known as 
Wynwick's Croft, with the house standing thereon, 
was acquired by the Scholars about the middle of 
the fourteenth century. About this same time, 
seemingly, they came into possession of a house 
once owned by Sabina, wife of John de Aylesham, 
which intervened on the north between the College 
holding and the Cemetery of St Peter's Church, 
abutting on the highway. 

It was not until the twelfth year of Elizabeth 
that, aided by a benefaction of Henry Wilshaw, 
the Scholars secured by purchase the seven-acre 
plot which intervened between their fourteenth 
century holding and the Common Field to the 
southward. This late acquisition was variously 
known as English Croft, Voley Croft, or ''Canons' 
Close hard by the Grove." For generations it was 
the property of the White Canons of St Gilbert of 
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Sempringham, whose Friary stood on the opposite 
side of the road. In the College hands the croft 
was distinguished as the '* New Gardens," a portion 
of the land being laid out for the growth of fruit. 
The "Gardens" were for many years let off to 
tenants, subject to a right of access on the part 
of the Scholars for purposes of exercise. It was not 
until 1795, when the tenure of the Gardens by a 
beerhouse - keeping lessee had created a serious 
nuisance, that the street -front of the croft was 
more congenially and thriftily utilised as a high- 
class residential building site. Grove Lodge was 
then, or shortly afterwards, built, and about 1851 
St. Peter's Terrace was erected. The western third 
of English Croft became the Garden beyond the Grove. 

It was within its earliest boundaries that the 
Collie gradually rose. 

The Bursar's Bolls, the earliest of which dates 
from 1374, and the College Registers, tell very fairly 
the history of five centuries of building operations. 
In 1411-12 the Eatchen is roofed. In 1424 begins 
a prolonged period of labour upon " the new fabric" 
Contracts are entered into; stone-masters and car- 
penters are at work ; and poor Scholars are enlisted 
for a moderate dole in carrying wood and earth. 
The work in hand includes the Kitchen Corner of 
the front quadrangle, tbe main portion of the north 
range, and the range which connects tbe two, 
fronting the Chapel. In this last range was placed 
the Library. In 1431 the Master, John Holbroke, 
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and the Scholars entered into a contract with John 
Wassyngle of Hinton for the building of a Library. 
That a considerable collection of books already 
existed, stored in a desked room, is proved by a 
catalogue made in 1418 and entered in the Old 
Register. In 1411, the sum of 6a 8d. had been paid 
for the carriage of books from York — ^probably books 
bequeathed by John de Newton, a former Master, 
who died Chancellor of York Cathedral. In 1414, 
money had been expended upon the Library. The 
worthy Wassyngle was employed in providing better 
accommodation for this mass of medieval learning. 
The books were placed in a long room on the first 
floor, which was reached by a stone spiral staircase 
(now Staircase E). Wassyngle received 5s. 6d. for 
making the great door ; for a small door, 3a; for each 
large window, 5a; for each small window, 2a 6d. 
His wages were 3s. 4d. per week. He was promised 
a gown (toga) at the end of the job, if the College 
were satisfied. The Library is now represented by a 
set of finely wainscoted rooms, still approached by 
the stone staircase for the making of which Reginald 
of Ely received 10s. in 1438, and by the quarters 
of the Sexcentenary. Three of the eleven old 
windows remain. One at the north end looks 
out upon Little St Mary's Churchyard ; the two 
others are in the west wall. 

The desks of the old Library were broken up, and 
new locks and keys were obtained for the new in 1450. 

In the same year a partition wall was built 
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between the Battery and the Pantry, and an Upper 
Chamber was erected over the Buttery, the Kitchen 
comer being thus closed up. A stone vice, at a sub- 
sequent time blocked, but now reopened as Staircase 
F, gave access to the upper room. 

Attention was next directed to the opposite side of 
the Hall. 

The Master had at first resided in two rooms 
assigned in the Hostela Later he would appear to 
have been established in a building annexed to the 
east end of the Hall. Here in 1460 a commencement 
was made with the erection of new chambers for his 
better accommodation. If the range of buildings 
stretching between the Hall and the street be 
inspected from the Fellows' Garden, it will be seen 
to be composed of three sections. The section 
nearest to the Hall was that first built, and assigned 
as the Master's Lodging. On the ground floor of this 
section nearest the Hall were ''the Stone Parlour" 
and ''the Inner Parlour." The second section was 
added in 1590-5, thanks to Andrew Peme. 

Dr. Andrew Peme, Master of Peterhouse and Dean 
of Ely, of whom something must be said later, died 
in 1589. He had been a great lover of books. His 
private collection was already, in 1571, when the 
French Ambassador, Paul de Foix, visited Cambridge, 
supposed to be " the worthiest in all England " ; and 
it had been increased in a thoroughly Catholic spirit 
in his later yeara Under his last will he left a 
considerable number of his books to the College to 
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be laid and chained in the Old Library ; but at the 
same time, he provided funds for the building of a 
new Library, as an extension of the Master's Lodging 
by 60 feet towards the street The work was taken 
in hand forthwith. As in the case of the old 
Library, the new was placed on the first floor of a 
three-storey building. On October 25, 1591, Arch- 
bishop Whitgift, in the exercise of the visitatorial 
rights of the vacant See of Ely, assigned the room 
over the New Library and half of the room below 
to be part of the Master's Lodging. The walls of 
the Library itself were whitened in 1592-3, but the 
room over the Library, styled "the Gallery," and 
used as an " Ambulatorium " by the Master until 
the house across the road was acquired under the 
will of Dr. C. Beaumont, was not completed until 
1594. It was reached by a staircase in the turret 
by the Hall door. 

In the Computus Roll for 1593-4 is the record 
of the payment of 30s. to Gray ''pro triplid 
fenestra in le gabU-ende de le gallery.'* The same 
workman in 1590-91 had received 10s. **pro ostio 
in nova BMiotheca versvs hortum proifectiJ' 
The Master's garden evidently adjoined the building 
on the south. Forty years later, when the "Little 
Hostle " had been pulled down to clear the Chapel 
front, the " Great Hostle " was apparently similarly 
sacrificed, and the gable-end was carried to the street, 
the date 1633 upon the present gable serving to 
denote the completion of the third section of the 
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Master's Lodging range. Handsome oak cases for 
the books were constructed about 1640. Oak seats 
with finely-carved ends ran round the recesses. 
Some of these still remain. 

Meanwhile, various additions not unimportant had 
been made in other parts of the College holding. 
Thus, between 1481 and 1500, during the Mastership 
of Warkworth, a stone wall was built on the west 
side of the College jvMa aquam^ Warkworth himself 
contributing 100 shillings to the work. The wall 
so raised was without doubt the present wall of 
the Grove against the Fen. It is indeed no longer 
juxta aquam. Draining has diverted the branch of 
the river which once wound through the Fen along- 
side the wall,^ but a noteworthy feature of the 
present wall, a blocked-up gate ornamented on the 
inside with the arms of John Alcock, Bishop of Ely, 
(1486-1500), originally gave access to the water-way. 
An outlook (spectdCvZum) approached by steps en- 
abled Scholars to survey the river and Fen from the 
vantage of the wall-top. In the eighteenth century 
a walk still led from the gateway to the south door 
of the HalL In 1625 Dr. John Richardson furnished 
an incentive to the construction of another permanent 
boundary, by leaving £100 to build a brick wall in 
front of the College next the street. 

We have now reached the period of the building of 
the College Chapel. 

At an early date there would appear to have been 

^ The Fen was endoBed about 1811. 
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an Oratory within the College. A Chapel erected 
about 1245, and dedicated to St Lucy, was com- 
prised within the property acquired by the Society 
from the Brothers of the Penance. It stood in the 
court of John le Bus, apparently in the sontherly 
portion of the holding of the Brethren. The original 
indulgence granted by the Bishop of Ely in connec- 
tion with its building is in the College Treasury. 
Possibly an old stone font, which has for a period 
'* whereof the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary" reposed in the wine-cellar beneath the 
old Eatchen, passed its days of honour and useful- 
ness within the walls of this ChapeL In 1388 John 
Fordham, Bishop of Ely, licensed the Master and 
Fellows to hear Divine service ^ in the Chapel within 
the house." This would appear to have been a 
distinct building annexa cameras Magislri. It pro- 
bably disappeared when the New Library was begun 
in 1590. Hamond's map of Cambridge, dated 1592, 
shows a small edifice thrusting out from the Master's 
lodging into the present Fellows' Garden, and there 
are local indications which seem to suggest an ecclesi- 
astical structure. For centuries, however, the worship 
of the College connected itself with the church from 
which it took its name. The old Church of St. Peter 
fell about 1350, its place being taken by the beautiful 
church dedicated to the Blessed Mary of Grace. In 
this building the Master and Scholars were accus- 
tomed to worship until 1632. In 1443 two fine 
altars erected in the chancel at the expense of the 
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Ciollege were consecrated with high ceremonial by 
the Cardinal of Luxemburg. The executors of John 
Holbroke defrayed the cost of a pavement for the 
Choir. John Warkworth, Thomas Lane, and Henry 
Homeby endowed Chantries in the Church. The 
Chapel of John Warkworth, in which his body was 
laid to rest, was consecrated by John Alcock in 1487. 
It was described as lying " on the south side of the 
nave," being seemingly identical with the still existent 
old vestry. The chantry of Lane, who died in 1473, 
lay on the north side of the Church. Many members 
of the Society were laid to rest within the Church or 
in its churchyard. Statute 57 of 1344 having ordained 
ad inatar Avlce de Merton that Scholars who should 
have spent their days in mutual consolation should 
together find sepulture at the hands of Mother 
Church in a place meet and honest. Two, if not 
three, passages led from the College to the Church, 
one from about the middle of the great Court being 
now represented by a blocked-up arch on the church- 
yard side. The entrance to this passage, surmounted 
by a noble sun-dial, is clearly seen in a print by 
Loggan of 1688-90. The passage from the first 
floor of Staircase B to the old vestry of the Church 
is still open. This passage was carried on an arch- 
way over what was, down to 1738, the ordinary 
pathway from the street to the Church. A gate on 
the ground floor led into this pathway from the 
College Court The arrangement so long continued 
was perhaps at no time altogether satisfactory. 
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The parishioners were not too well pleased with the 
conjoint possession. Parochial and collegiate services 
clashed, and less hardy spirits amongst the Scholars, 
to say nothing of laggard absentees, complained of 
the inconvenience due to bad weather on the 
ronte to Little St Mary's. Truth to tell, this 
inconvenience must have been trivial. 

Matthew Wren, the active Royal Chaplain who 
was appointed by mandate to the Mastership of the 
College in 1G23-G, speedily signalised himself by initi- 
ating a subscription for the erection of a special College 
ChapeL The design was taken up with great patriot- 
ism by members and former members of the College, 
assisted by personal friends of Wren, and a sum of 
£2,365 was ultimately collected. The actual cost of 
the building, which was begun in 1628, consider- 
ably exceeded this amount Particular benefactors 
paid for special portions of the work. Thus the 
coat-of-arms on the door, with the motto, Sapit qui 
Deum 8a/pit, commemorates the generosity of Sir 
Robert Wiseman, Dean of Arches. The building had 
originally an external wall of brick ; but Dr. Cosin, 
Wren's successor, paid, when Master, for the facing 
with stone of the east and seemingly of the west end, 
and bequeathed £200 in 1671^ for the like facing of 
the north and south, and for the erection of buttresses 
The pavement of marble and slate was the gift of his 
wife. The oak stalls were evidently transferred 
from some older ecclesiastical building. The building 
^ The money wai actually paid before hia death. 
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was not large, but it was well calculated to attract 
attention in days when Puritanism was aggressive. 
The beautiful east window of Low Country glass,^ 
with design taken from Rubens and L. Lombard, 
the carved seats, statues in various niches, a host 
of " cherubims," and fine altar furniture, formed an 
appropriate setting for the ornate ritual which 
characterised the services during the Mastership of 
Cosin. The building was consecrated with high 
ceremonial on March 17, 1632. 

The Chapel, as it stands to-day, has been shorn 
of some of its early splendour. The old porch has 
been removed; the niches cleared by the Puritan 
zealots in 1643-4 still stand empty; the oak altar- 
rails represent the dolorous period of the eighteenth 
century, and critics may be permitted to hold divergent 
views as to the artistic qualities of the Munich glass 
which was placed in the eight side windows, in the 
yean 1851-58;^ but at least we are mercifully pre- 
served from the tablets which disfigured the walls in 
the years before 1821, and from certain hangings in oil 
and charcoal and *' an admirable Star," all personally 
executed by the great Joseph Beaumont — to say 

^ According to Blomefield, this glass was hidden in the 
troabletome times of the Civil War, in boxes which were 
nibaequently used instead of rails round the altar. A refer- 
ence to " the window " by Lazarus Seaman hardly bears out this 
story. 

* The eastermost pair were the product of a movement headed 
by W. Kind to perpetuate the memory of Professor William 
Smyth, a former Fellow. The remaining six cost £1,467. The 
artist was Prof Msor Ainemiiller. 
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nothing of a canvas representing " St Cecilia's Day," 
which, once hung under the organ, is now deposited 
in the College Reading-room. The silver candle- 
sticks which stand on torchirea in front of the 
altar are fine examples of old ecclesiastical art 

In recent years, some noteworthy additions have 
been made to the furniture of the Chancel. A 
picture of the well-known subject of the presentation 
of the Scapulary to Saint Simon Stock,^ probably 
an early canvas after Siciliani, has been placed under 
the baldachin. An exceedingly handsome bejewelled 
brass cross with companion candlesticks was pro- 
vided by the generosity of Mrs. Porter, whilst 
new hangings for the altar were presented by the 
late Master. The organ, originally presented by 
Sir H. Mann, in 1765, and then a fine example 
of the work of Schnetzler, was considerably 
extended about 1891 by Messrs. Hill & Co., the 
successors of Schnetzler, the expense being defrayed 
by College subscription. Near the Chapel entrance 
repose the remains of several Masters, including 
Dr. Joseph Beaumont and Bernard Hale, of Dr. 
Charles Beaumont, the donor of the Lodge, and of 
Samuel Home, a lamented Junior Fellow of the 
days of Cosin. 

The Cloisters which connect the Chapel with the 
north and south sides of the Great Quadrangle were 

1 Simon Stock, the famous Biaster of the Carmelites, was, 
it may be said, an Englishman and a contemporaiy of Hugo 
deBaJsham. 
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originally built in 1633, about which time the north 
range was also completed, some old and ruinous 
chambers at the east end of the range being 
then pulled down. The Cloister on the south 
side originally constituted a gallery leading from 
the Master's Lodge to the Master's pew in the 
loft by the organ. The pew still remains. 
The gallery was transformed into a set of rooms 
in 1757, when the Master had removed into 
the new Lodge across the way. The Cloisters 
were not fated to remain long as first erected. In 
1709, the College resolved that the Cloister on the 
north side of the Chapel should be taken down to 
the ground and rebuilt, the price of trees cut down 
''behind the New Gardens" being assigned towards 
the outlay. In 1711, the Cloister on the south side 
was ordered to be taken down and re-erected on the 
same plan. A comparison of the present Chapel 
front with the old print by Loggan of this portion 
of the College hardly justifies the taste of the 
renovators. The earlier Cloisters reached a plane 
of beauty of which their successors fell considerably 
short. 

We have, in fact, now entered upon the era when 
Barbarians masqueraded under the name of the 
Classic. James Burrough of Caius — would that his 
name might be forgotten in the College ! — was the 
genius to whose taste the Master and Fellows of 
1730 or thereabout committed themselves and theirs. 
In 1732, it was resolved that the old building on 

c 
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the north side of the Chapel should be taken down 
with all convenient speed and rebuilt in a "decent 
and strong manner." For some reason or other, this 
order was delayed in execution. In 1739, Edmund 
Keene of Caius was elected a Fellow of Pcterbouse, 
over which, nine years later, he was called to 
preside as Master. Eeene was a man of wealth, 
and as his subsequent career proved, a determined 
palace-builder. The Rectory at Stanhope, the palaces 
at Chester and Ely, and Ely House in Dover Street 
abundantly attest the fervour of his zeal. It can 
hardly be an accident that his advent and career in 
Peterhouse synchronise^ with the activity in our 
College of his sometime fellow-collegian Burrough. 
Burrough produced, as is attested by the original 
copperplate in the College Treasury, an ambitious 
plan for a grand new front, which would have 
involved inter alia the destruction of the pictur- 
esque Library gable-end begun by the generosity of 
Peme, and the addition of another storey to the 
Cloistera From this vandalism the College was 
mercifully preserved ; seemingly, by sheer lack of 
meana The building on the north side of the College 
next to the street represents the uncompleted design. 
It was finished in 1742. It was set back in the church- 
yard by arrangement with the parishioners, a new 
way to the Church being constructed on the St. 

1 1t was, however, in 1738 that the Bursar expended 3a. 4d. 
on " Two Bottles of Wine at the laying the first stone of the 
new Buildings.'' 
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Mary's Lane side. Burrongh wreaked his vengeance 
on the hapless north range of the Great Court Its 
rude stucco exterior and Gothic windows refused to 
harmonise with the recent " genteel " additions, and in 
1754 the old wails disappeared behind a facing of 
Eetton stone, whilst oblong sash windows were 
substituted for their picturesque predecessors. A 
parapet wall with a dental cornice took the place of 
the old battlements. 

It was in the following year, when the west side 
of the Court was being similarly treated, that an arch 
was made in the middle of that side, that the porch 
before the Chapel door was taken down, and that the 
Court was laid out in a single l6u*ge grass-plot, instead 
of being intersected as previously by freestone 
walks, and bedecked with some six - and - twenty 
children's toy - box bushes. Four new lamps were 
then placed at the corners of the grass, '' the money 
paid for music at Christmas " — so are the Arts sisters 
— being diverted for the purpose. 

The College Order Book for the last half of the 
eighteenth century records frequent small alterations 
and petty economies. In 1751 new gates were ordered 
to be placed in the wall which had been erected next 
the street in 1625-32, and another gate in the back- 
yard. In April, 1757, at a meeting of the Master and 
Fellows, it was agreed " that the Lanthom over the 
Butteries be taken down, and the Clock remov'd at 
as little expense as possible, and that Mr. Mark- 
land " (Jeremiah Markland, the Commentator) " have 
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satisfaction made for any damage to his chamber 
occasioned by this removal At the same time 
agreed that the gallery, the south side of the 
Chapel, be fitted up for an apartment, and that 
half the rent thereof be applied to the use of the 
College till repaid for the expense." 

The Clock was evidently that set up in 1626 when 
Samuel Baron, Bursar, repaid to Mr. Pell, "seaven 
pounds which he payd in my absence to William 
Ward of London for a new clocke for ye CoUedge, * 
and for ye carriage, and setting it up." At that time 
four shillings were allowed to J. Dankes, the cook, 
for the clockmaker's commons whilst he was setting 
the clock up ; three shillings were paid to John 
Kendall for adding eighteen pounds of lead ''to 
ye plumb of ye clocke," and there were " more charges 
of ye clockmaker" to the extent of eleven shillings 
and twopence. As an off-set, twenty-two shillings 
were received for the old clock. The old clock so 
sold had been erected, seemingly, in 1586. The 
College Clock, as all Petreans know, now ornaments 
the Chapel front. 

In 1626 a new sedge-house was built "from ye 
stable to ye backside," at an expense of £18. In 
1758 a coal-shed was constructed in the back-yard in 
substitution for a less commodious thatched domua 
carbonaria of earlier charcoal and sea-coal days. 
The stabvlum Magistri had loomed large in medisaval 
and Tudor Computus Bolls. This was probably one 
of a line of offices which for a long time occupied 
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the Bite of the southern wing of the present Gisbome 
Court 

In 1759 it was agreed "that the Passage to the 
Stone Parlour be finished and the Room further 
fitted up according to the Discretion of the Master, 
Bursar, and two Deans." 

In 1774, the side of the Library building next 
the Court was ordered to be plastered, the end next 
the street painted, and the Hall new roofed. 

In 1821, the room under the Library and next 
the gate was converted into a Porter's Lodge. 

About the year 1800, the precincts of the College 
were assuming something of their present appearance. 
There was a " Fellows' Garden," of ancient date, to 
the south of the old " Master Lodging." Beyond, on 
the Fen side, intersected by paths, was " the Grove," 
wherein the Master's horse was wont to be depastured. 
In 1799, a gravel walk of seven foot width, fenced 
off by posts and chains, was ordered to be made " in 
the Field beyond the Grove." A year later the 
gravel walks "in the Garden and Grove" were 
mended, the "College Bath" was thoroughly repaired, 
and " the Middle Walk " in the Grove was fenced in 
with posts and rails. There are references about the 
same time to " the Tennis Court within the Grove." 
Similarity of names and the evidence of maps 
indicate a division of the College grounds very much 
as to-day. The College Bath, " much frequented of 
the students," which was situated in the Garden at 
the further extremity of the Grove, and the Tennis 
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Gourt have long sinoe disappeared. Indeed, a Tennis 
Gonrt, towards the maintenance of which all members 
of the Society annually contributed, is reported by 
Christopher Clarkson already in 1727 as '' now fallen 
down." It is marked on Loggan'a map of 1G88 as 
occupying the recess in the west wall of the Grove, 
now the site of the deer-shed. An erection is shown 
on the same site in a map of 1791, published in the 
" Cambridge Quide." The Bath was still in existence 
on the issue of the fourth edition of the same 
publication in 1819. Destruction has likewise over- 
taken a dovecot which, standing in the Orove, at one 
time represented a valuable College privilege. Tithes 
of dovecots within Little St. Mary's Parish were 
paid to the College, and the Bursar drove a thriving 
trade in " pigeon pullets." In 1646, a large sum was 
expended in the repair of the Dovehouse. In 1573, 
"the Dovehouse within the Grove" was leased for 
twenty-one years to William Cooke for 40s. a year, 
he to leave it at the end of his tenancy stored 
with six dozen old pigeons at the least Four years 
later the Master and Fellows entered into a contract 
with John Cooper of Staple Bumpstead in Essex, 
carpenter, whereby in consideration of the erection 
of a dovecot within the College precincts, the 
worthy craftsman's son, Thomas Cooper, a Scholar 
of Ely, was to be awarded a Bible clerkship, 
12d. per week, with chamber, commons, and other 
allowances for seven years. The figures of this 
somewhat simoniacal agreement and the materials 
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employed in the earlier repairs seem to indicate 
f^ considerable building, probably a tower of a type 
such as may still be seen in the precincts of some 
manor-houses in the North. 

In a subsequent generation the Dovehouse was let 
to William Ward for 20s. per annum, for twenty-one 
years, " he to leave ye Dovehouse in as good repairs 
as it is at this time : 13s. 6d. to be allowed him out of 
ye first year's rent towards stocking it with pigeons." 
An avenue of limes, planted some half-century ago, 
has doubtless materially changed the appearance of 
the Grove, whilst the Field beyond the Grove, the 
western portion of Voley Croft or the New Gardens, 
which, in 1808, contained "all kinds of wall fruit, 
kitchen garden productions, and a cold-bath," is 
now given up to flowers and landscape ; but the 
main alteration wrought within the last hundred 
years in the general aspect of the College grounds 
has been brought about by the erection of the 
Fitewilliam Museum. 

A long row of small houses and shops, upwards of 
twenty-five in number, occupied in the beginning of 
the nineteenth century the street-front to the south 
of the College. In 1821, negotiations were opened 
with the University in pursuance of which, as their 
leases fell in, these houses and shops were razed, the 
University acquired the southern portion of their 
site for the erection of the Museum, and the more 
northerly strip was added to the Fellows' Garden. 

The price paid by the University to the College, 
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£9,600 in all, was not deemed excessive even in that 
day ; but as to the immense improvement effected by 
the disappearance of the old buildings there can be 
no doubt. The College obtained a fine open space to 
the south. The transformation was completed about 
1841. 

In 1825-6, the Master and Fellows were enabled 
by the munificence of Francis Qisbome to carry their 
buildings to the Fen by the erection of a new Court. 
The initials of Francis Barnes, Master, and of Samuel 
Tillbrook, the popular Bursar of the time, who was 
actively instrumental in securing the donation, appear 
on stone shields on the eastern wall of the Court. 
The wings of this Court have, within the present 
generation, been enlarged by the building of six 
additional sets of rooms. 

At different times in the course of the centuries 
slight alterations were executed, of which it is im- 
possible here to take notice. Now an old doorway 
was blocked up or a sash window was introduced; 
now a new staircase was made, an old lumber- 
room was transformed into a set of undergraduate's 
chambers, or wainscoting was inserted; now, as in 
1821-2, the internal ornamentation of the Chapel was 
overhauled ; a wall was raised, as in 1766, when *^ a 
sufficient wall" was ordered to be built "from the 
comer of the Cook's garden to the College," or 
lowered, as in 1848, when the present iron railings 
were placed on the street-front of the First Court. 
But for the completion of our general sketch of the 
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evolution of the architectural Peterhouse of to-day, 
it remains but to recall two important events. 

The first of these was the acquisition of the present 
Master's Lodge. 

The Master in the earlier days of the College 
occupied, as already stated, two chambers in the 
Hostels. After 1460 he was lodged in special quarters 
adjoining the Hall, and he ultimately also acquired 
the eastern portion of the range between the Hall and 
the street, with the exception of the Library and of 
the Common Chamber or ** Stone Parlour," to which 
the Poor Scholars had a right of access in winter for 
the sake of the fire. A spiral staircase — the staircase 
in which the Hall bell now hangs — led up from the 
Hall door to his rooms. In April, 1727, the Bursar 
was empowered to take possession of a house on the 
opposite side of Trumpington Street, which had been 
bequeathed for the purpose of a Master's residence 
by Dr. Charles Beaumont, sometime Fellow of the 
College. By his will of 1725 Dr. Beaumont left 
to the College not only his house, with its contents, 
and his father's MSS., but £1,555 to be expended in 
the purchase of advowsons. The house, a square 
block of the Queen Anne order erected in 1702, has 
not been materially altered. The quarters vacated 
in consequence of this acquisition were converted 
into sets of rooms, a new staircase being erected 
near the Library door. 

The years 1866-1870 represents the last notable 
event in the architectural history of the College. 
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The old " Stone Parlour/' which was long used as 
a Combination-room, was small and not remarkable 
for comfort. The room above, for which it was 
deserted after the Master's change of quarters, was 
in no way remarkable. The Hall was found 
to stand urgently in need of repair. Generous 
benefactors were forthcoming, and the Master and 
Fellows more than "stretched themselves." The 
opportunity was taken for an ambitious undertaking. 
Sir Gilbert Scott was called in as architect, and with 
him were associated William Morris, Bume Jones, 
and Ford Madox Brown. The joint production of such 
artists could not but be a masterpiece of its kind. 
The main outlines of the old structure were carefully 
preserved, but Hall and Combination-room, as they 
reappeared from the hands of the "restorers," were 
in fact re-creations of the most artistic order. The 
Stone Parlour and the Inner Parlour were thrown 
into one. The resultant Combination-room, with its 
graceful proportions, its oak-panelled walls, timbered 
ceiling, and polished floor, its old-time fire-places, 
and, above all, its handsome low-toned windows, well 
upholds the College traditions. 

The Hall to which it is appendant is its fitting 
compeer. The oriel window on the Court-side of the 
Hall, which perpetuates the memory of George Druce, 
Senior Classic, as the youngest shoot among the 
spreading branches of the College evergreen tree, is a 
veritable triumph of the craftsmen engaged upon it. 
The old panel portraits, which were at one time a 
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conspicuous feature in the ornamentation of the Stone 
Parlour, were as far as possible employed in the 
decoration of the restored Hall, whilst the figures of 
former members of the College and of personages 
distinguished in connection with its history, were 
placed in the elegant stained-glass windows. At the 
same time the exterior walls were carefully repaired, 
the side next the Court being faced with stone to 
correspond with the rest of the quadrangle, buttresses 
were added, and the Hall was re-roofed. 

In 1882 the internal walls of the Hall were artisti- 
cally painted, and minor fittings since added have 
contributed to enhance its beauty. Thanks to the 
generosity and enthusiasm of Lord Kelvin, the oldest 
College in Cambridge was the first illuminated 
throughout by electric light. 

The oak tables and the forms still in use below 
the "High" are early Jacobean. The tables show 
signs of former use on trestles. 

So we get the House as it now stands : a block of 
buildings consisting of three Courts running east 
and west on the west side of Trumpington Street. 
Tlie stranger enters through one of the two front- 
gates erected in 1751, and provided in 1848 with 
their setting of iron rails. On the right hand is the 
Classic block erected by Burrough, the uppermost 
rooms in which nearest the street were occupied by 
Thomas Gray. On the left hand, above the Porter's 
Lodge and running back from the oriel window, is 
Andrew Peme's Library, which is reached by the first 
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staircase on the left. The centre of the Entrance 
Court is occupied by the College Chapel. 

Passing through one or other of the Cloisters, the 
Hall stands on the left side, intervening between it 
and the Cloister on the ground floor being the 
Combination-room. The Old Library was situated in 
the range in front, the staircase which approached it 
being reached on the left of the passage made by 
Burrough to what is now the Gisborne Court. 

The Grove and Gardens are reached by a passage 
on the left, once a part of the Hall, through the 
screens. 

The Grove has ranked for nearly half a century 
as the smallest Deer Park in the British Isles. 



CHAPTER III 

EABLT DAYa EXPANDING INSTITUTIONS 

The Scholars of the Bishop of Ely were not destined 

to enter upon and possess unchallenged their early 

endowments. The Master and Brethren of the 

Hospital of St. John were by no means satisfied with 

the distribution of property made by Hugo. They 

continued to collect from the Mayor and Bailiffs of 

the Buigh the tithes of the King's Mill which were 

claimed by the Scholars under their Founder's deed. 

At length in 1320 the Scholars prosecuted a suit in 

the Diocesan Court against the Brethren and their 

allies. Sentence was given in favour of the House 

for no less a sum than £80, being thirty years' tithes 

paid by the Corporation to the Hospital, with 20 

marks as expenses. An appeal to the Court of 

Arches resulted in a confirmation of the sentence, 

with 10 marks as additional costs. John de Coloyne, 

the Master of the Hospital, and his Brethren, with 

Eudo de Herpingham, clerk. Mayor, and John 

Berfot, Richard Modbrook and Henry de Wynepol, 

bailijB&, remained obdurate. Duly summoned with 

canonical monitions, they, with the principal 

inhabitants of the town, were finally submitted to 

45 
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the greater excommunication, pvlaatia campanis, 
candelia aecensis, ac cruce erecta. An attempt to 
secure the intervention of the Royal Courts on their 
behalf having failed, the Master and Brethren 
submitted, and made their peace. This was in 
February, 1320-21. 

Defeated in this particular, the Master and 
Brethren of St John's had nevertheless, so it would 
seem, some just ground for complaint as to the terms 
of their surrender of the Church of St. Peter. In 
1338, the two parties having submitted themselves to 
his arbitration, Simon de Montacute appointed a 
Commission of Inquiry, and brought about a final 
concord under which the Master and Scliolars were 
required to pay 20s. annually to the Brethren in 
consideration of their acquittance of all claims in 
connection with the Church. The sum is still paid 
to the successors of the Master and Brethren in the 
holding in the Jewry. Inspired, it may be, by 
memories of this contest, in which a namesake had 
played an active part, Roger Toler, inere laicua, the 
farmer of the pool called Milnedam, ventured in 1379 
to dispute the claim of the Master and Scholars of 
Peterhouse to tithes of fish. Appearing before the 
Commissary of the Bishop in Little St Mary's 
Church, he at firet refused, exprease tenxere et dolose, 
to submit to judgment for the payment of 8d. 
pronounced by the ecclesiastical official; but under 
strong admonition and the threat of the greater 
excommunication he adopted wiser counsels, and 
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actually paid lid. to Master William Irby, the 
College Bursar. His example was followed by John 
Fisher, a fellow-disputant. 

The Mayor and Bailiflb of the town took up this 
dispute^ and denied the right of the College to tithes 
of fish captured in the common water vulgariter 
nuncupata Le MiUpitt, but friends of peace inter- 
vened, and an accord- was agreed upon which 
recognised the claim. 

Against a more powerful enemy than Mayor and 
Bailiffs, the Master and Fellows were next required 
to stcmd to their defence. Parliament having 
granted to Henry VII. a subsidy of two-fifteenths 
from the payment of which all " colleges " in Oxford 
and Cambridge were expressly exempt, the Royal 
collector, with the ingenious wrong-headcdness of 
officialdom, demanded the payment of 60s. 4d. by the 
Master and Fellows of Peterhouse on the ground that 
as ^ a House '' they were not within the terms of the 
statutory exemption. John Warkworth and his 
Scholars were driven to the expense of securing by 
petition Letters Patent establishing their collegiate 
character. The Letters Patent were granted in 1499. 

At an early period the Master and Fellows 
acquired in addition to those of the King's and 
the Bishop's Mill, the tithes of a third mill, the Mill 
of Newnham. 

The parochial tithes collected were of a most 
heterogeneous order. The Computus Rolls note the 
receipt with personal tithes and oblations, of tithes 
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of sheaves, of wool, of lambs, of porkers (parceUae), of 
calves, of doves, of loppings of trees, of fish, of willows, 
and of osiers. When received in kind and not required 
for College use they were thriftily disposed of. 

The Bursar drove a brisk trade in rabbits, pigeons 
and sucking pigs, in wood, malt and com. The 
rabbits were snared in the grove, at a later date in 
the field beyond; payments to the rabbit-catcher 
being duly recorded in the College accounts. The 
wood was likewise a home product, as were some of 
the pigeons. The rest were mainly tithe receipts in 
kind. The Bursar had on offer occasionally a special 
item, as in 1538-9 when he marketed a woman's cloak 
{toga mvliebria), which must have been a rare bargain 
at 6d. Some odd articles enumerated in the Rolls may 
well have been forfeited pledges given as securities for 
loans from the College Chests ; others were perhaps 
heriota collected on the decease of College tenants or 
mortuary tolls levied in Little St Mary's Parish. 

The Rolls give us many such glimpses of quaint 
mediaeval social doing& 

For the beginnings of internal college life we 
must look to the earliest College Statutes. 

The Society necessarily bad its Rule. That Rule 
is found in its College Statutes, the earliest extant 
of which are those framed by Simon de Montacute, 
seventeenth Bishop of Ely (1337-45), dated at Ely, 
April 9, 1344.1 

^ Several MS. copies of these Statutes are in the Treasury. 
With the earliest of these is bouDd up a copy of the Statutes of 
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Ho^ de Balsham had referred his Students to the 
Rule of Merton. In the Statutes issued by Bishop 
Montaeute the phrase Ad instar Aulae dictae de 
Merton constantly recurs. The good Bishop loyally 
strove to carry out the wishes of his predecessors. 
The extent of the Society had by Hugo been made 
dependent on its revenues. Bishop Montaeute fixed 
the number of the Body at fifteen, of whom one was 
to be Blaster. The earlier members of the Corporation 
had been collated by the Bishop of Ely for the time 
being; Simon de Montaeute conferred the right of 
election whether of a Master or of a Scholar on the 
Society itself, reserving to the Bishop the function of 
confirmation and admission. 

The primary conception of the Master or Keeper 
displayed by the Statutes is that of a Business Head, 
a man of affairs, not a man of the closet. The Msister 
was to be vir providus et discretuLS, congime literatus, 
in SpiritvAtlihxL8 et in Temporcdibiis circumspectuSy 
morum honeatate praeclania; he was relieved from 
the necessity of lecturing and from the disputations 
otherwise proper to his degree ; he might indeed at 
his option pursue his studies when opportunity 
served, but so nevertheless that the affairs of the 
House should not thereby suffer. 

The Scholars, on the other hand, the Scolarii or 

Merton. The successive holders of these copies have inserted 
new CoU^e Orders, and incidentally recorded many interesting 
details. Hie oldest extant Statutes are those printed in 
Documents II., pp. 7 et xqq.^ from MS. Harl. 7032. 

D 
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Socii — the terms being used interchangeably — were 
conceived of as essentially studenta They were to 
be Scolarea perpetui et atudiasi, hisiatentes studio 
literarum. The initial qaalifications were honesty, 
chastity, peaceablencss, humility, and modesty ("so 
far as human frailty permitteth ! "), neediness^ and 
the possession of the degree of Bachelor in Arte 
Dialectica. Each Scholar mnst pass a probationary 
year in the College before admission to permanent 
membership. The studies of the Scholars were 
defined as the Arts, the Philosophy of Aristotle, and 
Theology. The majority were always to be engaged 
in the study of the Liberal Arts; it was only with 
the approval of the Master and of his fellow-Scholars 
that a Scholar might pass on to the reading of 
Theology. Two Scholars, but not more, might at the 
same time puraue the study of Canon or Civil Law ; 
one might follow the Medical Art. Should the 
worldly endowments of the Society increase, it was 
hoped that ultimately two Scholars might pursue the 
Civil and two the Canon Law. The narrowness of 
the Society's means, and the importance of patience 
and economy, are repeatedly urgently impressed. 

The Master was, in consideration of bis labours, to 
receive an emolument of 40s. annually, but it was 
found impossible to assign, as at Merton, a money 
stipend to each Scholar, so all were to share a 

^ This was in pmctico sccui^cd by tho taking of an oath as to 
means by each Scholar before his admission, and whenever 
subsequently required at the discretion of the Master. 
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common table moderately provided with victual, and 
to endure patiently until by the favour of Ood the 
revenues should be increased. The Master was to 
keep a horse at the common expense, to be employed 
by him on his journeys on College business, but no 
Scholar was to retain a hack even at his own cost. 

The domestic service of the College was determined 
on an equally modest scale. There was to be a {rood 
and provident Janitor, who, "skilled to distinguish 
person from person," should open and shut the door 
at the proper time, and who should be dismissed as 
particeps criminis should he allow a peccant Scholar 
to pass after hours. The Master was to keep one 
honest garcio to attend him in his room and on his 
journeys, to look after his horse, and, when he could 
be spared, to serve the Scholars in Hall and at table. 
A moderate number of common servants ^ were also 
to be employed. But there was to be no luxury.. 
A return of the victuals consumed was to be made 
daily or at least weekly, and a Computus was to 
be presented by the Master twice a year. The 
Master might invite as guests of the College 
parishioners of the College Churches, friends of the 
College, or those who were in a position to benefit 
or to injure the College, but no Scholar was to 

^ The servants enumerated in the records for centuries were : 
Master's man, buUer, chief cook, under-cook, barber, laundress. 
The fonctions of the good and provident Janitor were combined 
with those of butler. For the care of their modestly fumiBhed 
oubioles the Scholars must have been dependent at first upon 
themselves ; later upon the Scckires panperes or sizars. 
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introduce as a guest a stranger or relative whereby 
the community might be charged, except on strict 
condition of prompt payment 

The Master was to have two rooms for his private 
use, one for business discussions, one for other 
purposes. All other rooms were to be shared, and 
that in such sort that no two Seniors or no two 
Juniors were to occupy one room, but one Senior 
and one Junior, according to their Faculties, *' so that 
the younger be stirred on by the elder to learning 
and good manners." Charity was to be encouraged, 
and, in particular, charity towards poor students, one 
of the more devout of the Scholars being chosen to 
distribute the College alm& Should funds permit, 
moreover, the Master and two Deans were to 
choose out two or three young indigent students, 
known to be well grounded in Grammar, to live 
of the charity of the Society ; these should attend 
the Master and Scholars in Church on Holy Days, 
Feast Days, and at other times, and should serve the 
Master and Scholars at table and in Chambers as 
directed ; one of them reading at table the Bible or 
other Authorised Scripture as determined by the 
Dean.^ Such of the Poor Students as failed to 

^ The student! referred to here were the BihUotisUie^ BUAidogi, 
or Bihle-olerks ; the ancestor! of the Scholars, rather than of 
the Sizar, of later days. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, Bible-clerks, Poor Scholars, and Sizars re]>resent three 
distinct orders. The aim! of the Society were then extended to 
poor students not members of the House, to wandering Germann, 
and to needy folk in general. 
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make progress were to be cast forth altogether ; but 
to the deserving was held out the hope of election 
to perpetual fellowship. The training of such for 
the service of Qod was encouraged as a work of 
the highest piety. 

Walter de Merton had forbidden the introduction 
of perendinanta, commensalsi or pensioners into his 
College. In Peterhouse the Master and Fellows 
might not allow a stranger to perendinate for 
more than a fortnight unless they were certified 
of his moral character and of his ability and 
willingness to do the College some notable service, 
and that he would not be burdensome. 

The oflBcers of the College provided for under the 
Statutes of 1344 were, in addition to the Master as 
Business Manager, two annually elected Deans, whose 
function it w€is to determine lectures and preside over 
the disputations of the Scholars. If need should arise 
in the future, two Bursars were to be annually elected 
to assist the Master in matters of finance.^ 

The progress of Scholars in their studies was 
provided for by the necessity of giving and hearing 
lectures, by bi-weekly disputations, by the loan of 
books which were to be kept in a chest, or chests, the 
keys of which were to be held by the Master and 
Senior Dean, and by the requirement that no Scholar 
might proceed to a further degree without the 
approval of the Society. 

1 Many of the earlier Chmpitti are made by Scholars cidmini- 
g^vmUa sub Magistro. The titles of Senior and Junior Bursar 
appear in the Tudor period. 
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The moral well-being and discipline of the Scholars 
came in for particular attention^ The Statutes became 
the days of Edward III., when the wildest extrava- 
gancies of costume were A la Tnode. The Masters 
and Scholars of Peterhouse were straitly required 
to wear the clerical habit and tonsure, appropriate 
to the grade of each ; they were forbidden to 
grow a beard or to wear their locks contrary to 
Canonical Rules, to wear rings on their fingers 
'' for vain glorying and jetting, pernicious example 
and scandal of others " ; in all things was their dress 
to accord with the Constitution lately issued in his 
Provincial Council at London, by the Reverend 
Fatlier in Qod, John de Stratford, Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury.^ 

Scholars were to eschew taverns ; wandering in by- 
ways and places of doubtful report ; the exercise of 
crafts forbidden to clerics; drunkenness and insobriety. 
They were to avoid jugglers and stage-players, and 
the carrying of arms to the disturbance of the peace. 
Dice were prohibited to them, and so, too, was chess, 
except under special circumstances. No Scholar was 
to keep dog, falcon, or hawk in College even at 
his own expense, for if one might do this in the 
House, so might everyone "on the like ground do 
the same, and so murmuring, though secret, might 
easily arise and be an occasion of distraction to the 
student" 

No Scholar might pass the night in the town, nor 

^ The order in question was iisued in 1342. 
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wander aimlessly abroad even by day, but when for 
purposes of health or other reasonable cause, especially 
after the hour of vespers, Scholars should have gone 
far, they must return forthwith and speedily, unless 
they had the Master's leave. 

Lotricea mvlierea, praesertim juvenes, were on no 
account to be permitted to enter the chamber of a 
Scholar. Female relations who desired converse with 
a Scholar must transact their business in the Hall 
or in some other honest place in the presence of 
another Scholar, or of an honest Servant of the 
House, and despatch must be made. Clothes must 
be taken to and brought back from the wash by a 
boy of the House, unless the Laundry were that of a 
male. 

Twice a year, Master, Deans, and two or three 
Seniors of the House were to hold a Chapter for 
report upon the life, conversation, manners, progress, 
and studies of the entire Society. 

Two particular provisions of the Statutes are 
worthy of special note. 

It was provided that " good Scholars being 
rendered more subtle and prompt to proceed by 
visit to different Universities and exercise in divers 
Sciences," one or two Scholars of Peterhouse might 
be licensed by the Master with the consent of the 
Deans to repair for a limited period to the 
University of Oxford, an allowance being made for 
their expense and support, in recompense for which 
they were required to return and teach for a set 
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time.^ The place of a Scholar who shoald enter a 
Religioas Order was not to be filled up for a year ; 
but after the lapse of the year, or his definite pro- 
fession, it was to be held vacated. The goods of the 
House were, it was quietly stated, for active Students, 
actualiter studentibus et projicere volen tibua. Hugo's 
foundation was not for monks, but for the training of 
secular clergy. 

These Statutes of 1344, imposed for the carrying 
out of the intentions of Hugo, show his foundation 
in conception very different from that which it, in 
common with all other Colleges in Cambridge, has 
since become. It was not a school throwing open its 
doors freely to undergraduates, not a mere boarding- 
house, but a close corporation of advanced students - 
pursuing learning under a Rule. This cliaracter it 
retained down to the Reformation days, if not to the 

^ This Statute was made coiiBidornble use of during the Tudi)r 
and Stuart times, licences to travel being often gmnted, and by 
no means confined to Oxford. Amongst the Fellows so assisted 
were notably Fynes Moryson, Walter Curie, subse(|ueiitly Bishop 
of Winchester, and Dr. Henry Hawkins, the last <^f whom, aftA>r 
a first engagement with Sir T. Cecil (Burghley's son and heir, 
afterwards Earl of Exeter), obtained leave to accomj>any the 
Lord Zouch, travelling *' for his better increase of knowledge of 
forraine languages and other virtuous (qualities. " These travellers 
received, whilst actually abroad, an annual allowance of 40s. in 
addition to the usual dividend. Fynes Morj^son was granted 
the higher payment of £5 4s. for a year at Oxford (1502). His 
subsequent licence to travel '' beyond seas'* was moi^ than once 
renewed. 

^ A fund recently established in the College for the assistance 
of Research, and named the Ilvfjo de Bahham Fund^ exactly 
represents the intention of our Founder. 
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reign of Elizabeth. In the course of time some Statutes 
were added to the Rule of 1344. In the Mastership 
of John Warkworth a Statute pro inordinatd 
patricB affedione removendd distributed the Fellow- 
ships between two districts, northern and southern. 
This Statute was challenged in 1626 as being a 
surreptitious innovation unduly favourable to the 
North of England,^ whence John Warkworth came, 
and it was amended by an interpreting Royal Order 
in 1629. Under the amending Order not more than 
two Fellows might represent at the same time any 
one county, an exception being made in the cases of 
Cambridgeshire and Middlesex, from each of which 
might be chosen four. In 1835, on a petition from 
the Society, Royal Letters Patent substituted the 
provision that not more than one-third of the 
Fellowships should at any one time be filled by 
natives of the same county. Two years later Letters 
granted by Queen Victoria swept away the new 
restrictions. The principle of a county division 
lingered down to 1800. 

Legislation W8us active about 1516. In one 
particular it came in the form of sumptuary 
restraint. 



^ Peterhouse has at all times in its history been closely 
connected with the North, a fact which has not been found 
inconsistent at once with extreme loyalty, and with a sincere 
attachment to the Church of England. Peterhouse history 
does not lend overmuch confirmation to many generalisations 
advanced by V, A. Huber in his History of the Engluth 
Univertities, 
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In the course of years generous benefactors bad 
come forward to enlarge Hugo's slender endowment 

In 1289 Ralph de Walpole, Bishop of Norwich,* 
obtained the Royal licence to give a messuage with 
appurtenances in St Michael's Parish to the Scholars 
of the house founded by Hugo, late Bishop of Ely. 

In 1309 John Herwardstok and Robert de Lerling 
had licence to convey .to the same Scholars a 
messuage in the Parish of St Peter, formerly 
occupied by the Brethren of the Penance of Jesus 
Christ John de Felmingham, or Felmyngton, and 
Richer de Aylsham gave another tenement in the 
same year. 

Simon de Montacute in 1345, just before the close 
of his episcopate, apparently contemplated the 
appropriation to the College of the Rectory of 
CheiTy Hinton, and his successor, Thomas .de Insula, 
took out a new licence for the purpose in 1353. The 
advowson of the living of Cherry Hinton had been, 
together with those of Beckswell and Conington, 
bought by Hugo dc Balsham, and annexed to the 
See of Ely in compensation for the three livings of 
Wisbeach, Foxton and Thriplow,'^ which ho had 
granted away by appropriation. 

Simon Langham, Bishop of Ely (1362-7G), subse- 
quently Lord-Chancellor, Archbishop of Canterbury 

1 Bishop of Ely, 1300-1303. 

^Hugo appropriated to tho Scholars of Peterhouse the 
Rectorial tithes of Thriplow, but expressly reserved to the See of 
Ely the appointment of the Vicar. The two deeds of March 31 
and April 12, 1284, making the appropriation, are in the 
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and Cardinal, actually appropriated to the Colle^ 
the profits and patronage of Cherry Hinton, but on 
the first vacancy of the living, his successor, Bishop 
Bamet, collated an incumbent, who was, in his 
tunr, promptly ousted by the holder of a papal 
letter of provision. The Scholars appealed to 
Fordham, the next Bishop (1388-1426), alleging 
that their revenues were so " slight, modest, and 
shrunk " as not to suiSSce for the sustentation of a 
Master and fourteen Scholars as required by the 
Statutes established by the Bishop's predecessors, 
wliilst the College was not adequately supplied with 
buildings or necessary offices. Thereupon the good 
prelate, having compassion of their ca^e and a tender 
regard ''as well to their notorious indigence as to 
their other celebrated virtues, continued and un- 
wearied exercise of discipline and study of learning," 
was pleased to take action to put them in possession 
of the Hinton benefice. This was in 1395, just before 
the first great period of College extension. The appro- 
priation w€is now confirmed by Prior and Monks, by 
King, Archbishop, and Pope, and even, for fuller 
assurance, by the Bishop of Lincoln, within whose 
diocese the Bishop of Ely was then resident. In 
1401 the College made its first presentation to the 
Vicarage, when a formal ecclesiastical Inquisition 
finally determined the right of the Scholars. 

Treasury (Box ^ Thriplow '7- Disputes having arisen between 
the Oollege and the Vicar as to the stipend payable to the 
latter,, the matter was referred to the Bishop, who, in 1^2, 
awarded to the Vioar an annual payment of 4 marks. 
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It is satisfactory to find that Bishop Fordham 
expected to find in the Scholars an " unexpugnable 
bulwark" a^yainst the ** perverse and sacrile^ous" 
doctrines then prevailing. Peterhouse had clearly 
no taint of Lollardism. The pecuniary gain of the 
Society by the ac^iuisition of the Rectory was very 
considerable. 

It was amongst its Visitors, Bishops of Ely, and 
amongst its own successful and grateful aluvmi, that 
the College found its principal early benefactors. 
Some gave lands or houses for the general good. 
For example, John Laceby and William Irby, in the 
15th year of Richard II. gave a messuage, sixty -seven 
acres of arable land, and two acres of meadow, in 
* Fen Ditton. Others endowed Chaplaincies and Bible 
Clerkships, or provided for feasts and for the enlarg- 
ing of the mcai^rc commons. Yet others, like Thomas 
de Insula, Bishop of Ely, presented valuable manu- 
scripts, plate, and vestments. To Thomas of Barnard 
Castle (Master, 1400) the Scholars were indebted for 
assistance of a typically luediseval form. In 1420 ho 
gave £20, with a Chest, from which the Master, any 
Fellow, or even in case of extreme need the Society 
as a Body, might borrow limited sums for a time on 
sufficient security. John Ilolbroke in 1426 enlarged 
the Chest by 10 marks, and ten years later repeated 
his bounty in double the amount.* The Chest 

1 Juhn Uolbruke in by Fuller and some lator huitorianH 
repreaeuted as dying iu 1431. The date is coutradicted not 
oidy by that of his donation (1436), but by his signature as 
Master, which appears in the Old Register under date Christmas 
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b^me a highly valuable possession. Its pennanent 
maintenance was safeguarded by the strictest pro- 
visions. Each Easter two or three sworn guardians 
of the Chest were appointed, who must yield up 
office, after strict audita at the year's end, no Scholar 
being eligible for re-election within three years. No 
loan might be advanced except upon the actual 
deposit of a pledge exceeding the amount by at 
least one-fourth in value. After the lapse of a 
year and due notice the pledge was sold for the 
benefit of the Chest, and a borrower so making 
forfeit was debarred from further aid. For centu- 
ries each newly-elected Fellow was regularly sworn, 
on his admission, to maintain unimpaired, so much as 
in him lay, the Chest of Thomas of Barnard Castle 
and John Holbroke ; and the entire grateful Society, 
as well as the needy borrower, prayed for the souls 
of the benevolent Masters.^ 

Amongst the many benefactors of various types 
and degrees whose good deeds deserved particular 
commemoration were : Thomas Lane, Thomas 
Denman, M.D., Henry Horneby, and Dr. William 
Burgoyne, all Masters of the College ; John Alcock, 

Day, 1433. M. Parker assigns to the incoming of his successor, 
Thomas Liane, the date ].453. This, however, is too late. The 
Computas RoU for 1438 is made in the name of Thomas Lane 
as Master. 

^ A carious lock, probably one of those which secured the 
old Chest, still remains in the Treasury. The Chest itself is 
believed to have somehow found its way into a museum in a 
neighbouring county. 
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Bishop of Worcester (1476-1486) and of Ely (1486- 
1500), a distinguished statesman, very possibly a 
Member of the College, abundant proof of whose 
skill as an arcliitect may be seen at Great St 
Mary's and at Ely Catliedral ; John Lownde (Fellow, 
1485) ; Richard Wolfe, a worthy burgess of the 
Town, and his widow, Elizabeth Wolfe ; Robert 
Gilbert, Rector of Wyng, Lincolnshire; William 
Martyn (Fellow) ; John Hanson, D.D. ; Dr. Shirton, 
and Mr. Skelton.^ But prominent above all was John 
Warkworth (Master, 1473-1500), whose munificence 
entitles him to rank second only to the Founder in 
the early annals of the College. Not only did he 
considerably increase the possessions of the College 
during his lifetime, but he made the Society the 
residuaiy legatee of a large estate. 

A special interest attaclies to the benefactors to 
the Library. Already in 1418 there were 380 
volumes in the Library. Theology, of course, pre- 
dominated ; but Natural Philosophy, Civil and 
Canon Law, Medicine and Astronomy, were also 
fairly represented. 

In 1472 Dr. Roger Marshall gave to the Library a 
large number of books, some of which were directed 
to be placed in libraria secretiori, and, should the 
Master and Fellows so please, in chains ; the others 
were all to be chained in apertiori lil/raria. The 

^ Possibly the Poet Laureate, wlio himself claiming to be a 
Cambridge man, is thus identified with Peterhouse. But more 
probably William Skolton, who iu 1533 resigned the living of 
Cherry Hinton. Skelton is a Peterhouse name. 
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College set great store apon its books, for the cai*e 
of which very careful provision was made in the 
Statutes of 1344. 

In 1480, amongst new Statutes enacted under the 
Mastership of Warkworth, was one, Be libria CoUegii, 
which has been thus translated : '' In the name of 
Qod. Amen. As books are the most precious 
treasure of Scholars, concerning which there ought 
to be the most diligent care and forethought, lest, 
as heretofore, they fall to decay or be lost, it is 
hereby appointed, settled, and ordained by the 
Master and Fellows of the House or College of 
St. Peter, in Cambridge, that no book which has 
been chained in the Library there shall be taken 
from or removed out of the Library, except by 
special assent and consent of the Master and 
all the resident Fellows of the aforesaid College, 
it being understood that by resident Fellows a 
majority of the whole Society is meant." No 
book given on condition of being chained was 
allowed to be removed from the Library on any 
■ pretence whatever, except for repair. Every book 
selected for taking out had a value set upon it by 
the Master and Deans, indentures recording the 
valuation being drawn up. Once in every two 
years books distributed were called in, and a fresh 
redistribution was made. No Library book was 
permitted to remain out of College for a single 
nighty except by special order. For a book not 
returned on the day determined, the borrower was 
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required to pay the full value forthwith, on penalty 
of bein;; put out of Commons. Thanks to these 
stringent regulations, the Master and Fellows of 
Peterhouse retained their books for centuries with- 
out very serious loss,^ and the collection of MSS. in 
their present possession is said by high authority ' to 
constitute the best specimen we have in Cambridge 
of a mediaeval College Library. 

Warkworth in 1481 gave 55 MSS., including his 
own Chronicle of the first thirteen years of the reign 
of Edward IV. Amongst others who in thesd^early 
days anticipated the later splendid benefactions of 
Pome and Cosin were Archbishop Whittlesea, John 
Newton, Doctor of Law and Chancellor of York 
(Master, 1381-97), and Micliael Causton (Fellow), 
Chancellor of the University and Master of Michael- 
house.^ 

* Possibly the most Reriou-s loss belongs to modem times. 
A MS. containing a treatise by Roger Bacon was lent to a 
distinguished Scholar of Oxford on conditions usually deemed 
sufticicnt fur security. It never found its way Imck to its place 
in the Library. Should this meet the eye of ita fortunate 
possessor, perhaps it may not be amiss to point out that he 
is in a position to be numbered among the benefactors of 
the most ancient Collegiate foundation of the University of 
Cambridge. But what shall we say of the Peterhouse MS. 
which reposes in the Pepysian Library at Magdalene ? ** Alas, 
Master, it was borrowed ! " And what of the two Peterhouse 
MSS. in the present custody of the Master and Fellows of St. 
John's ? Were they also borrotced from Peterhouse ? 

- Dr. M. R. James, Provost of King's. 

^ John Ottryngham, another Master of Michaelhouse, was a 
Fellow of Peterhouse, to which, in 1447*8, he gave a donation of 
£6.13«. 4d. 
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Prosperity brought its temptations. The Visitor in 
1516 found that no little disadvantage and consider- 
able damage had befallen the College from the unre- 
stricted rate of expenditure on good living, and 
straitly limited the commons of each Fellow to 
fourteenpence weekly. The Master and Fellows at 
the same time passed for themselves a Self-denying 
Ordinance. It was ordained that, when at the third 
and seventh hour after noon the bell should sound ad 
biberium, each Senior Fellow might send to the 
Buttery for one pint of beer and one-eighth part of 
a halfpenny loaf. A Senior, who should at the 
appointed hour be engaged at a public disputation 
of Doctors in Theology, might claim his allowance 
on his return. But Junior Fellows desiring similar 
refreshment must, at call of bell, make their way 
to Hally where, seated in proper order on a single 
exterior form, they should receive of bread once 
one-eighth part as aforesaid, of drink, if need be, 
twice; ''and immediately without long delay with- 
draw from the said HalL" A Fellow, who had 
unavoidably missed bis portion, might receive it 
later at the common fire, but no Fellow seated by 
the fire might look for a second service if he had 
partaken at ''bibers." 

As wealth increased additional accommodation was 
found for deserving students; pauperea Scolarii were 
taken in to wait upon the Fellows, each Poor Scholar 
being lodged in the chamber of the Fellow on whom 
he served In 1516 provision was made by College 
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Ordinance for the permanent support of eight aach 
Poor Scholars. In addition to a weekly allowance of 
bread and beer to the value of foarpence each at 
the Buttery payable out of a beneraction of Dr. 
Homeby, they were to have the broken victuals left 
over from the meals of Master, Fellows, Master's house- 
hold, Pupils, and College cooks. Each Sunday after 
dinner must they devoutly say De Profundia with 
the accustomed prayers, and sing Miserere quae 
sumua Domine and Fidelium Deus for the soul of 
Henry Horneby and for the souls of his friends, for 
the souls of Founders and Benefactors of the College 
of St Peter, and for the souls of all faithful departed. 
On Feast Days must each be present in Church to 
sing and read according to his ability and otherwise 
officiate as required. Each day at dinner or break- 
fast he must serve as directed by Master or President. 
Here wo have the characteristics of the later Sizar. 

In the Report upon the condition of the University 
made by Matthew Parker and his fellow Royal 
Commissioners in 1545, the Society, on the foundation 
of Hugo de Balsham, is returned as consisting of a 
Master, fourteen Fellows, and two Bibliologi. The 
Master has, of Hugo's bounty, a stipend of 40& and 
allowances for commons and livery, making up a 
total of £7 Ss. 4d. Each Fellow receives in commons 
of the same charity £5 3s. 4d., whilst a Bible-Clerk 
has 43s. 4d., which, it may be remarked, represents 
the sum of the commons of Master's servant and 
of butler. In addition there is a Warkworth Fellow 
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with a commons allowance of £4 6s. 8d. and a further 
16s. 8d. for livery : there are three Chaplains on the 
foundations of Warkworth, Homeby, and Lane ; and 
eleven Poor Scholars on the foundation of Marshall 
and Homeby. The Master's horse is bought and 
maintained at the College expense. Master and 
Fellows receive a small increment in the matter 
of livery, thanks to the bounty of Warkworth. The 
College maintains a staff of servants consisting of 
Master's man, butler, barber, laundress, and two 
cooks, who have their commons and allowances as 
members of the foundation. The entire endowment 
of the Society is returned at £138 3a Id. The College 
patronage recorded comprises the vicarage of Hinton 
and the parsonage and a chantry at Stathem. These 
modest figures were typical of the average return 
made to the Royal Commissioners by other Cambridge 
Colleges ; they could not be compared with the 
swelling contemporary figures of St. John's, King's 
or Christ's. It was indeed not a time for boasting, 
as the Colleges were threatened with the fate which 
had overtaken the Monasteries ; but the revenues set 
out in the Computus Rolls and some contemporary 
incidents are inconsistent with the possession by 
Peterhouse of overmuch wealth. The gross income 
recorded in the Computus Roll for 1544-5 is £208 
9s. 8d. Li 1537, to meet a demand for First Fruits 
the Master and Fellows were constrained to sell, 
besides other plate, two great silver basins formerly 
employed for the ornamentation on Solemn Feast 
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Days of the High Altar in Utile St Mary's; and 
again, in 1544, recourse was had to the same expedient, 
"grave necessity urging," in the shape of a peremptory 
statutory monition to repair under a heavy penalty 
the King's Way in the Parish of the Blessed Mary 
beyond Trumpington gates. On the latter occasion 
a silver gilt cross and cup, a salt-cellar with cover 
partly gilt, and some small pieces of silver, dismissed 
as non admodum deceniia neque CoUegio muUwnt 
• utilia, went to " the Medici." In 1696 the entry JiocoZta 
Vendita prefaced a more defensible sale, silver being 
disposed of to make good a deficit in the Chest of 
Thomas de Castro-Bemardi, which had somehow 
been contracted in the time of Dr. Peme. 

These sales of plate draw attention to an 
interesting College custom. Under the early 
College Statutes, each incoming Fellow was required 
to present to the Society, within three months after 
his election, ciphum murreum et unum cocUar 
argenteum jtucta condecentiam peraoruie 6uas? 
As elections were fairly frequent, a considerable 
stock of silver was thus amassed. Prosperous ex- 
Fellows frequently displayed their gratitude by 
donations of plate, vestments, or illuminated 
missals, their gifts being from time to time par- 
ticularly recorded. Wealthy patrons, and conspicu- 
ously Thomas de Insula in 1375, contributed to 

^ The custom is still kept up, each Fellow heing called upon 
to contribute out of his first year's dividend to the College 
Plate Fond. 
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the store. The Old Reprister contains some early 
catalogues, in particnlar one under date 1427, which 
prove the College to have been in possession of a 
notable collection. A later scribe drew attention 
to the fact that in the Computus Roll for the year 
referred to, a sum of £5 7s. 3d. was set down for 
"Repair of Vestments belonging to the College," 
whilst in 1435 a payment of 8s. lOd. was made 
tinder the same head. The first pajrment, as Cole 
remarks, seems enormous. Fellow-Commoners, on 
their admission, naturally contributed largely to the 
Plate-Room. It was equally natural that on occasions 
of special pecuniary stress, the College should have 
recourse to its surplus stock. 

It will be noticed that the Pensioner, the paying 
undergraduate lodger, makes no appearance in the 
Report of 1545, which was, indeed, a Return of 
endowments only. The system of Tutor and Pupil 
had, however, already sprung up. The relation 
would naturally arise, if not otherwise, from that 
between the Fellow and the Poor Scholar, whose 
truckle-bed was pushed under his own ; but 
DiaGvpuli are directly referred to in the College 
Ordinance of 1516, which provides for Poor Scholars, 
and the names of " perendinants " who pay hand- 
somely for their accommodation, make their appear- 
ance occasionally on some of the surviving fourteenth 
century Computus Rolls. Thus in 1388-9, Henry 
Beaufort, the famous Cardinal, paid twenty shillmgs 
fro pensiane cameraey whilst in the same year 
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Domintui Richard Myles paid 6s. 8d. under the fMune 
head. In 1403 penno camerae was paid by a Sub- 
Dean of York, and by an Abbot, as well as by William 
Irby, a former Fellow, whose name appears on the list 
of Ck)llege Benefactors. In Tudor days the ranks of 
Pensioners swelled rapidly. In the reign of Elizabeth 
the Peterhouse Society had become quite consider- 
able, the Buttery Books showinfi^ the presence, in 
addition to Master, Fellows, Bible-Clerks, and Poor 
Scholars, of some scores of paying students. In the 
days of James L and Charles I., the numbers of both 
Fellows and of Scholars in the modem sense of the 
term were increased by the special foundations of 
Lady Mary Ramsey and Thomas Parke, whose 
generosity was, after the Restoration, riyalled by 
that of Bernard Hale and Cosin. 

The influx of Perendinants rendered special 
legislation necessary. In 1581 the Society adopted 
a stringent Statute for the protection of the College 
against bad debts. No student was to be admitted 
unless the Master or a Fellow was prepared to act as 
his Tutor and Guardian; all debts incurred to the 
College by the pupil were required to be paid by the 
Tutor at the end of each month ; and an elaborate 
system of safeguards, which in subsequent years was 
repeatedly revised, was introduced to secure the pay- 
ment. The original Tutor was, in fact, a member of 
the Society who had undertaken responsibility for 
the conduct and payments of a Pensioner. In the 
same year 1581 quaint disciplinary regulations were 
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passed. No Fellow-Commoner was to meet a Fellow 
without cappinf; ; a student of inferior degree was to 
remain uncovered during the whole time that a Fellow 
was present in the same College Court. The legisla- 
tion of 1581 recognises the presence with Fellow- 
Commoners and Pensioners of Sizars and Sub-Sizars. 
The Fellow-Commoner, the wealthy paying student, 
who, in consideration of enhanced payments, is 
admitted to dine at the Fellows' Table and to share 
the pleasures of the Parlour, had been long a con- 
spicuous figure, when a regular Register of all 
admissions to the College membership was first 
begun to be preserved in the reign of James I. He 
was required under an Ordinance seemingly of 1516 
to pay 20s. on admission. He was then charged 
weekly for firing, spices and salt, 4d., in addition 
to his bill for bread, victuals and drink. He was 
required whilst in College to keep the same exercises 
as a Fellow, but he might employ a deputy. In 
later years his contributions were frequently 
increased. It is noticed in the Old Register that 
John and Dominic Vaughan gave a Silver Cup, 
value 40s., on account of their admission in 
communia Sociorum, into which Edward Vaughan 
was entered on March 26, 1558, and that they first 
introduced this custom amongst Pensioners. 

The students admitted in these early days as 
Pensioners, whether to the lower table or as Fellow- 
Commoners, were in general much more youthful than 
their modem successors, being often boys of thirteen 
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or fourteen. For such corporal punishments were 
naturally in yogue. College Orders of Stuart days 
adjudged ''penas in Aula" as the reward of sundry 
social peccadilloes. On December 16, 1556, ** James, 
the Carpenter's boy, for stealinge oute of the Vic's 
studye was beaten in Hall at Peterhouse by Mr. 
Bronsted, the butler, Robert the Vic's man, and all 
the Scholars of the house." The peccant youth was 
not improbably a Sizar. 

From the Royal Visitors in 1559, the Master and 
Fellows received a not unimportant privilege. The 
five Senior Fellows in Holy Orders (coneianaiarea) 
were authorised to hold in conjunction with their 
Fellowships any living being within twenty miles of 
Cambridge, and of not more than £20 annual value 
A Fellow claiming this privilege was required to 
pre€u;h in each year once in College Chapel after 
toll of bell, and once in Si Mary's Church. Certi- 
ficates of sermons cum jyalmtione campanae appear 
not infrequently in the records of later years. 



CHAPTER IV 

NOTABLE MEN AND MOVEMENTS— BEAUFORT TO 
ANDREW PERNE AND WHITGIFT 

It is by no means an easy task to recall the figures 
of members of a small Society, whose names must 
be rescued from scattered records of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuriea Cpnceming the 
very names of the earliest Masters there has been 
much dispute.^ Roger de la Goter of St. Botolphs 
was the first-named Master of the College of 
whom Fuller could find authentic record. His 
appointment is assigned to 1339. He was Master 
when the Society submitted to the judgment of 
Simon de Montacute on their dispute with the 
Hospital of St. John. It may be interesting to 
record the names of the Scholars who joined in 
the submission. They were Adam de Thurston, 
John de Qeyton, Ralph de Holbeche, Richard de 
Leverington, Richard de Wisebeche, Thomas de 
Exuno, John de Stockton, John Martin, Robert de 
Qlatton, Richard de Clyff, John Bam, Thomas de 
Gompton, Nicholas de Southchere, Robert de Sawtre. 

^ See Appendix I. 
73 
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This is the earliest extant eatalof^e of the Peter- 
house Corporate Body. Later research has supplied 
the names of two predecessors of Roger de la Goter, 
vis., Gerard de Hoo and Robert de Winwick ; and an 
additional master in Robert de liildenhall. Gerard 
de Hoo was Master in 1290, when Ralph Walpole 
conveyed his benefaction of a messuage to the 
College. He may very well have been the first 
Master of the Society. Robert de Winwick, an 
active business man, was Master in 1333. Robert 
de Mildenhall, Sacra Paginoe Professor, was consti- 
tuted a Penitentiary by Bishop Montacute in 1342. 
He or a namesake had been Master of Michaelhouso. 
He must have succeeded Roger de la Goter. 

In 1344, when the Statutes were drawn up, 
Ralph de Holbeche was Master. In 1349, diutumis 
laboribus confractua ac nimia 8oli4ntudine in dicta 
sua administratione fatigatua, he resigned the 
Mastership and was replaced in his former grade of 
a Fellow. 

The first Master of eminent distinction was William 
de Whittlesea, Archdeacon of Huntingdon, who was 
elected on the resignation of the over-anxious Ralph. 
Receiving his early education at Peterhouse, Whittle- 
sea, under the advice of his uncle, the Mertonian 
Archbishop Islip, addressed himself to the study 
of Canon Law. He travelled to Oxford, and thence 
to Avignon. Returning to Peterhouse, and occupying 
for two years the Mastership, he was in 1362, thanks 
to the patronage of his relative, promoted from the 
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post of Dean of Arches and Vicar - General of 
Canterbury to the See of Rochester; and subse- 
qaently to that of Worcester. In 1368 he succeeded 
Simon Langham in the Primacy. His rule at 
Canterbury was but short. A man of fine presence 
and of respectable talents, he was early incapacitated 
by ill health from performing satisfactorily the 
duties of his oflSce in an exceptionally stormy 
period. His gratitude to Feterhouse found expres- 
sion in 1374 in the bequest of his books to the 
Library for the perpetual use of the Scholars ''ut 
orent pro anima ejua" 

John de Bottlesham, Meister of Feterhouse in 1397, 
likewise passed in 1400 to the See of Rochester, 
then usually occupied by the right-hand man of 
the Frimate. Dying in 1401 before he had seen his 
Cathedral, he bequeathed to the College all his books 
of Civil and Canon Law, in which studies he, like 
Whittlesea, was specially proficient. 

The most distinguished Feterhouse man of the 
fourteenth century was, however, Henry Beaufort 

A younger son of John of Gaunt by Catherine 
Swynford, and so half-brother of Henry IV., 
Beaufort, on adopting an ecclesiastical career, was 
inevitably destined to rapid promotion. Bishop of 
Lincoln in 1397, Bishop of Winchester in 1405, 
subsequently Lord-Chancellor of England, Cardinal 
and Papal Legate, he played a part of European 
importance. He was active at the Council of 
Constance. As Legate in Germany, Hungary, and 
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Bohemia, he displayed the heroic ooarage of his 
line in warfare hardly clerical. Men told how he 
dashed the Imperial flag to earth before the flying 
German troops in the vain attempt to rally them 
against the victorious Hussites. A keen politician 
and capable statesman, he was stoutly loyal to his 
country and to his King. The immense wealth 
amassed by shrewd finance he disbursed with 
generous hand, and bequeathed a large sum to 
charitable endowments. Spending the later portion 
of his life in embittered contests with his kinsman, 
the Protector, Humphry of Gloucester, whom he 
survived by a single month, he died at Bury St 
Edmunds in 1447. Proud, impetuous, and ambi- 
tious, suspected at one time of aiming at the 
Papacy, it may be that, spite of his undoubted 
abilities, Beaufort served but indifferently the cause 
of the house from which he sprang. He neverthe- 
less belongs to the number of the great men of his 
age. 

In the presence of Henry Beaufort in Peterhouse 
we have the first clear indication of the leanings of 
early Peterhouse opinion on matters of national 
interest It has been suspected that the views of 
Hugo de Balsham were opposed to those of the King 
in the struggle with Simon de Montfort But 
however that may have been, his Scholars of the 
fifteenth century were most certainly alike loyal 
Churchmen and stout Lancastrians. The patron- 
age of the College by the proud Archbishop 
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Arandel,^ the prime agent in the overthrow of 
Richard II, and the determined persecutor of the 
Lollards, would in itself sufficiently attest the fact, 
but further evidence is abundantly forthcoming. 
The noble Thomas, Duke of Exeter, the soldier- 
brother of Henry Beaufort, followed the example 
of Arundel, and gave books to Peterhouse. John 
Somerset, Chancellor of the Exchequer to Henry 
VL, doctor in Toedicina et regis Henrid sexti 
medidLS et inetractor, who was employed by his 
Royal Master in drafting Statutes for his magni- 
ficent foundation of Kings, was a generous friend 
of the Peterhouse Society, as was another Royal 
physician, Roger Marshall, M.D.,^ the munificent 
benefactor of the Library. John Warkworth betrays 
his Lancastrian predilections in his Chronicle, whilst 
the Paston Letters show the party connections of 
a pupil of the Society, Sir John Paston. Henry 
Homeby (Master, 1500-1517) was the trusted agent 
and executor of Margaret, Countess of Richmond, in 
which capacity he was active in the foundation of 
St John'a Henry Babington, a Fellow and benefactor 

^ Arundel presented MSS. to the College Library, and at 
Oambridge on September 19, 1401, confirmed to the College 
the appropriation of the living of Cherry Hinton. 

' Magister Roger Marshall in 1446 paid 6a. 8d. to the 
College as tithes of his lections. This affords an interesting 
instance of one variety of internal College income. A Scholar 
who was elected Proctor or Taxor of the University shared 
in like fashion his gains with his colleagues. In 1529 Dr. 
Buokmaster paid IQs. to the College on appointment as 
Yioe-Chanoellor. 
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of the College, was employed in important diplomatic 
tranaactiona by Henry VII. 

Two of these names suggest an early tendency on 
the part of Peterhonse studies. Many Peterhoose 
Scholars of early days would appear to have 
interested themselves in the pursuit of scientific 
learning, and more particularly in its then only 
practical outlets of Medicine and Astrology. Whilst 
Roger Marshall was a Scholar of the Society, Thomas 
Denman, M.D., was in 1500 elected Master, by what 
was evidently a favourable construction of the 
Statutea Roger Marshall was distinguished in his 
age, not only as a physician, but as a mathematician. 
John Holbrooke (Master, 1418-1433), who won for 
himself fame as a man of affairs and as the 
Chancellor of the University who engaged in the 
successful Barnwell Process, whereby the University, 
in 1431, secured final emancipation from the juris- 
diction of the Bishop of Ely, was an ardent student 
of science, and composed a set of astronomical tables 
which are still preserved in the College Library. 
Walter Lacy and Richard de Cutheby, Fellows and 
early benefactors of the Society, were Doctors of 
Medicine. In Tudor times the ranks of Peterhouse 
Fellows and alumni included Thomas Lorkin, M.D., 
the philanthropic Regius Professor of Physic (Fellow, 
1643), Robert Priest, M.D., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, a MS. by whom was the 
foundation of Gerarje's Herbal, and Bartholomew 
Heath, M.D. (Fellow, 1673), of whom it is recorded 
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how, in 1678, he boldly but ineffectually offered to 
cure Lord Burghley of the gout Amongst the early 
printed books which were in the Library before 1600, 
with a wealth of Theology and much Canon and 
Civil Law, were a considerable number appertaining 
to the healing art. 

Keenly interested in mathematical and scientific 
pursuits, Peterhouse nevertheless afforded a welcome 
to the revived study of the Classics. A copy of 
Petrarch's Epistles is included in the Library Cata- 
logue of 1418. William Gray, Bishop of Ely, the 
pupil of Guarino, was a friend of John Warkworth, 
and deemed the College not unworthy of many 
Bibliographical gifts. John Watson, a Fellow of 
the Society (subsequently Master of Chri8t's),''was 
an intimate associate of Elrasmus ; whilst William 
Burgoyne (Master, 1517 - 22) preceded the great 
]>itchman in the occupation of the Lady Margaret 
Chair of Divinity. 

In the great Reformation struggle, Peterhouse 
mirrored the condition of the country at large. 

The College is expressly mentioned as having 
contributed to the young Cambridge group which 
led the way into the path of religious inquiry. 
George Joye (B.A, 1S13, Fellow, 1517), sum- 
moned to appear with Bilney before Wolsey 
in 1527 to answer a charge of heresy, warily 
betook himself to the Continent, where he 
achieved fame as a translator and commentator. 
His autobiographical sketch of his experiences in 
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the year of penecution is an inimitable piece of 
story-telling. 

Dr. Buckmaster,^ Fellow of Peterhonse (Fellow, 
1517-1532), as Vice-Chancellor in 1629-80 took, aa 
did h-s Head, Dr. Edmunds (Master, 1622-44), an 
active part on the side of the Kinj; when the 
University was consulted by Henry VIII. on the 
question of the Divorce of Catherine of Aragon. 
Buckmaster's action was anythinj; but popular. 
When he endeavoured to commit to custody Panon 
Dakers of St Nicholas Hostel for an assault in the 
street upon the servant of one of the Boyal 
delegates, the culprit ''wente from the bedle," and 
that ni^ht there was such a '* jettyng in Cambridge 
as ye never harde of, with such boyng and ciyeng 
even agaynst our Colleage that all CJambridge 
might perceave it was in despite of me." (Dr. 
Buckmaster to Dr. Edmunds, Lamb's Collection^ 
p. 25.) Apparently the smiles of Henry and 
his gift of twenty nobles hardly compensated the 
worthy doctor for the indignity to which he was 
subjected, and for the loss of a benefice which he 
had been promised by a patron who now sided 
with Catherine. Later two rich prebends perhaps 
con8oled him. 

Dr. Edmunds, the ally of Buckmaster in this 
exciting business, is said by Strype to have ''kept 

^ Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, 1532-38. In 1629 
he was a Fellow occupying a cMhicxdum in the College. 
OompuUu BoU far IS^SSO. 
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a wife privately." He, in fact, married a sister of 
the well-known John Mere,^ whom, together with 
Matthew Parker, he appointed his executor. He 
was Chancellor of Sarum and a learned theologian. 
Like Buckmaster, he assisted in the compilation of 
the "Institution of a Christian Man." 

His successor, Ralph Aynsworth (Fellow, 1526, 
Master, 1544-1553), held similar views, and on the 
accession of Mary was expelled from his Mastership 
for being married. 

In that same year, 1553, *' trouble came to one Mr. 
Garth of Peterhouse, because he would not suffer 
a boy of his house to assist in saying Mciss in 
Pembroke Hall." 

On the other hand, some of the Peterhouse Fellows 
of the time of Henry VIII. were stiff supporters of 
the old Religious Order. Thomas Segiswyke (Lady 
Margaret Professor, 1554-6, Regius Professor, 1557- 
61), a Senior Fellow of Peterhouse, was a right- 
hand man of Gardiner. He carried to Queen Mary 
the University letters of congratulation after the 
failure of Northumberland's rising, was one of the 
divines deputed to dispute at Oxford with the 

^ John Edmunds, iuue of this niarri«ge, had a strange career. 
His oircomstanoes were such that he accepted the appointment 
of hutler to Dr. Peme at Ely. By Peme he was made butler 
of Peterhouse, and through the Master's influence he secured 
the profitable post of vintner to the University. When 
Jeshurun waxed fat, he kicked. Edmunds was elected Mayor 
of the Town, and in that capacity was complained of as 
insolent to his benefactor. In 1687 he was discommuned for 
impounding the hogs of the Jesus bailiff. 
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martyrs, Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, and was 
an active member of Cardinal Pole's Commission 
for the visitation of the University. It is sad to 
hear of him in 1561, when he was returned as a 
Popish recusant, that he was ''learned but not very 
wise." Leonard Pollard, another Fellow of Peter- 
house (B.A., 1543-4), was the author of five Homilies 
which were thought worthy of editing by Bonner 
himself. 

The times were stirring in Cambridge. Matters 
other than religious were causing divisions. In 
1533-4 there was a violent quarrel between Town 
and Oown: Dr. Buckmaster was chased by ''getters" 
to King's Hall, where he took refuge within the 
closed gates, whilst the mob roared outside. 

'*8th October. — Apon S. denys eve was there a 
greate cumpany of lawyars a zettynge which came 
to ye Queues College and to dyvers other bowses 
yn the nyght abowte X. of ye clocke, makjmg a 
proclamacyon at every gate after thys fassyon 
howe yese take hede whome ye make yowre proctor, 
for fere of that that shall cum after, yf ye do 
Standysshe wrong loke ye make ye stronge, etc That 
same nyght Mr. Goldston of Peterhowse^ for feare 
lope over the College walle and so ranne to 
Trumpington, but there he was more feared by 
reason of a howse that was a fyre that same tyme, 
for he thowght when he harde the noyse the cuntry 
had rysan to destroye ye unyuersitye." 
1 Robert GoldstoD, Fellow, 1527. 
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Ralph Aynsworth was made of other staff than 
the speedy Mr. Goldston. Alike as Proctor and 
as Master he was a doughty champion of the gown in 
many broila In 1546 his horse was seized by a town 
purveyor of the King's fish for the u^ of a menial 
who rode after the Royal carriage. The irate Master 
had sufficient influence with the Lords of the Council 
to obtain both for employer and for man a sharp 
chastisement for such " naughty pagentes." In 1547 
he took a leading part in an effort for securing the 
extension of the privileges -of the University, and 
was one of two delegates who sold the University 
processional cross to raise funds for ineffectual 
joumeyings to and treatings at Court. Unfortu- 
nately, Aynsworth's contentious spirit was equally 
displayed in College domestic affairs. He was 
vehemently complained of by sundry of his Fellows 
before the Royal Visitors of 1549, but was finally 
*' purged" of the charges brought against him. 
Even on the sorry panel which commemorates his 
features in Peterbouse one may make out the 
physiognomy of a worthy subject of the determined 
monarch who "broke the bonds of Rome." In 1553 
he was, as already stated, ejected from his Master- 
ship, in which he was succeeded by Andrew Feme, B.D. 

A page of the Peterhouse Old Register raises 
curious thoughts. There is entered first an undated 
letter from Stepbeit Gardiner, addressed '*To mie 
loving frendes, the President and Felowes of 
Peterhouse," in which the powerful Chancellor 
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reoommends in the strongest terms the bearer, Thomas 
Segiswyke, '^ as a man for his wisdom and honesty 
and behavyor very meate " for the office of Master. 
Segiswyke bad, as Gardiner's fkithful henchman, well 
earned his commendation. There follows immedi- 
ately, however, a second letter, dated May 1, 1534 
(«ic), in which the same writer sets oat that he finds 
that Dr. Andrew Feme is " a man of much toward- 
ness and of so good conformytie in matters of 
religion" that he desires the suffrages of the 
IVesident and Fellows on his behalf. Feme had 
evidently secured support in an influential quarter. 
Andrew Feme was bom at East Bilney in Norfolk, 
where his family had a small estate. He graduated 
in 1638-9 at St John's, where he was elected to 
a Fellowship, but almost immediately was called 
to Queens*, of which College he became Vice- 
Fresident In the reign of Edward VI. he joined 
Dr. Segiswyke and Dr. Young in challenging Bucer to 
a public disputation. On the other hand, he was 
one of six chaplains appointed by the reforming Boy 
King to preach in the remoter parts of the kingdom. 
Freaented by the Fellows of Feterhouse along with 
Dr. Segiswyke for the vacant Mastership, he was 
appointed by the Bishop of Ely in preference to bis 
active Romanising rival. He was admitted on 
Febraary 16, 1553-4. Then began his wonderful 
career in Feterhouse. He was V.C. for the second 
time during the Marian Visitation of the University, 
was in the Commission for inquiry after heresies and 
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heretical books, and was prominent in the barbarous 
proceedings when the bones of Buoer and Fafi^as were 
torn from their graves, delivered over to the secular 
arm, and burned in the Market Place. What evil 
spirit inspired Feme on that dreadful occasion to 
preach before the University from the words: 
"Behold how good and joyful a thing it is, brethren, 
to dwell together in unity " ? It was in later days 
reported of Perne that within the very hour of 
preaching his sermon he, in his own room in 
Peterhouse, struck his breast, and declared his 
willingness that his soul should even then depart 
to remain with Bucer's. 

Perne's compliance earned for him, at the hands of 
Mary, the Deanery of Ely. 

When in 1558 the accession of Elizabeth brought 
about a general ejection of Marian Masters, Perne 
retained his place. When in 1560 Bucer and Fagius 
were restored to their honours in the University, and 
George Acworth, Fellow of Peterhouse and Public 
Orator, made an oration in Great St. Mary's in their 
praise, Perne was again V.C. In 1564 he was one 
of four doctors who bore the canopy over Queen 
Elizabeth in Cambridge, and it was Perne who 
preached before the Queen in King's College on the 
fitting text : *' Let every soul be subject to the higher 
powers." It was not without apparent reason that 
contemporary wits interpreted certain letters on the 
College weather-vane as representing " Andrew Perne, 
Papist," or ** Andrew Perne, Protestant," according to 
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the set of the wind, or that pemare became a local 
tenn for supple tergiversation. 

Feme, nevertheless, deserved more generous treat- 
ment than some of the younger men of his genera- 
tion were disposed to accord him. He was merely 
ahead of his age, out of place in a century of 
persecution. His mind was essentially tolerant. 
The books presented by him to the College Library 
remain to attest to the Catholicity of his temper. 
They represent all subjects and all shades of Church- 
manship. Amongst the Fellows introduced by him 
to Peterhouse was Peter Baro, the earliest teacher 
of that broad-minded School which included Overall, 
Lancelot Andrewes, and, be it said, John Cosin. 

Perne died at Lambeth the honoured guest of 
Archbishop Wliitgift, whom, as a Fellow of Peter- 
house, he bad shielded from persecution in the 
dangerous days of Mary. Archbishop Parker was 
equally with Whitgift an intimate friend of Perne, 
and placed his eldest son. Sir John Parker, under 
Peme's care at Peterhouse, rather than at his own 
College. So Strype. 

A munificent benefactor to the University Library,^ 
to Queens*, to St John's, and to the several parishes 
of which he had held cure, Perne must especially 
be remembered with gratitude in Peterhouse. There 
by his bequest of his manor of West Wratting and 

^Willkm James, tho first University Librarian, who was 
appointed in 1577, was a Peterhouse man (Fellow, 15(>7X And 
a pupil of Perne. 
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other property not only did he endow various 
fellowships, scholarships, and a librarianship, but he 
provided for the building of the present Library, and 
enriched it with a large share of his magnificent 
collections. 

Of Andrew Feme, as a practical man, it is reported 
that he it was who in the plague year, 1574, suggested 
the bringing of Shelford water from Trumpington 
Ford to the King's Ditch *' for the perpetual scouring 
of the same," a highly sanitary expedient, the credit 
for the adoption of which has been wrongly assigned 
to the famous carrier Hobson. 

A handsome face, with eyes of keen and kindly 
humour, looks out from the panel in Peterhouse Hall 
inscribed with the name of Perne. A Sermon and 
Feast on Perne Day — the Sunday before May Day — 
long kept his memory green. 

Under Perne's rule Peterhouse enjoyed unpre- 
cedented prosperity. 

The Buttery Book for 1544 records the names of 
but 12 students in addition to the Master and 11 
Fellows. In 1564 when Queen Elizabeth visited the 
CSollege and there much commended Anthony 
Mildmay, the son of Sir Walter, "which, being a 
child, made a very neat and trim oration, and 
pronounced it very aptly and distinctly,^' the Peter- 
house residents were declared to consist of the 
Master, 10 Fellows, 17 Fellow-Commoners, 2 Bible- 
Clerks, 24 Pensioners, and 7 Poor Scholars. In 1572 
there were 78 names on the Boards exclusive of poor 
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Scholars and servants. In 1581 the roll of persons in 
oommons had swollen to no fewer tban 164, a number 
unsurpassed at any other period in the long College 
history. 

In every academic dispute of the days of good 
Queen Bess and of her successor, whether scholastic 
argument before Monarch or Chancellor on the 
occasion of a State visit, or more heated debate in 
the Senate or the street, Peterhouse men were to 
the fore, and from Peterhouse proceeded a long 
line of Masters and Fellows of other Cambridge 
Societies. 

Peterhouse during the period, be it said again, 
very fairly represented the surging and conflicting 
elements of Elizabethan England. 

Robert Beaumont, Fellow of Peterhouse (1657), 
one of a long series of Beaumonts on the Register, 
returned from exile in Zurich to become Lady 
Margaret Professor and Master of Trinity. 

George Acworth, Fellow of Peterhouse (1553), 
"time-serving and dissolute," who, like Peme, had 
complied at the Marian Visitation, resided with 
Matthew Parker at Lambeth, was employed by him 
to answer Nicholas Sanders, and assisted in the 
compilation of De Antiquitate Britanniccv Eccles^ice. 
Henry Walpole of Docking, one of a large family 
group who represented Norfolk on the Peterhouse 
Rolls, fled from England after Campian's trial, joined 
the Jesuits, accompanied Father Parsons to Spain, 
became Vice-Rector of the College at Valladolid, and 
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was despatched on the English Mission. He sealed his 
faith with his blood at York in 1595, when Mr. Justice 
Beaumont, another Peterhouse man, was one of his 
Judges, and his old Peterhouse Tutor, Remington, 
then a Northern Archdeacon, was vainly employed 
in discussion with him. 

John Penry, an enthusiastic and impressionable 
Welshman " of moderate learning," who graduated at 
Peterhouse in 1583-4, adopted whilst yet an under- 
graduate the opinions of the extreme Calvinistic 
School, and already in 1587 suffered imprisonment 
at the hands of the Court of High Commission for 
his virulent onslaughts on the clergy in Wales. In 
1592 he expiated on the gallows his undoubted 
activity in the circulation and supposed connection 
with the writing of the Martin Marprelate tracta 

William Charke, Fellow of Peterhouse (1566), 
preached on December 3, 1572, a Latin sermon before 
the University, wherein he asserted that the states 
of bishops, archbishops, metropolitans, patriarchs and 
popes were introduced into the Church by Satan, and 
that amongst the ministers of the Church one ought 
not to be superior to another. Cited before the Vice- 
chancellor, Dr. Byng (himself of Peterhouse), Dr 
Perne, Whitgift, and the Heads, he defended his 
opinions, and '* spared not in presence" to "over- 
thwart divers of the Heads in very unseemly manner 
and with taunting words.** It is no hard task to 
guess at whom some of his shafts were aimed. 
Expelled from the University and from his College, he 
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foand noble patrons elsewhere. He became Preacher 
to Lincoln's Inn, and was at a later time, as a practical 
controversialist, employed in a famous disputation in 
the Tower against the Jesuit Campian, when he had 
the aid of another Feterhoose Fellow of high repute 
in his day as a pulpit orator— John Walker, D.D. 
(Fellow, 1557), Archdeacon of Middlesex. 

Dudley Fenner, a vehement supporter of the 
Puritan cause, and a prolific writer of controversial 
literature, matriculated as Fellow-Commoner at 
Peterhouse in 1575, but did not graduate. 

The foremost placj^ amongst Peterhouse Scholars 
of the days of Elizabeth must, however, be accorded 
to Juhn Whitgift John Whitgift was bom at Qreat 
Grimsby in 1530, being a scion of the old Yorkshire 
family of Whitgift of Whitgift. Educated by his 
uncle, the Abbot of Wellow, and at St Anthonie's 
School, London, he entered at Queen's, migrated as 
Pensioner to Pembroke, where Ridley was then 
Master, and John Bradford his Tutor, and became 
Fellow of Peterhouse in 1555. In the troubled times 
of Mary he prepared to go abroad; but Dr. Perne, 
who had been his patron, " willed him to be silent 
and not troublesome in uttering his opinion, whereby 
others might take occasion to call him in question ; 
and he, for his part, would winke at him, and so 
order the matter that he might continue his religion 
and not travaile out of the Universitie." Becom* 
ing M.A. in 1556, B.D. in 1562, D.D. in 1569— when 
he maintained the position Papa eat iUe Antichristua 
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— ^he early made his mark as a preacher. Sacceeding 
Archbishop Hutton as Master of Pembroke in 1567, 
he was introduced as Court Preacher by Sir N. 
Bacon and Cecil, and in the same year became Master 
of Trinity. In 1565 he had signed a memorial 
against the proposed enforcement of uniformity of 
vestments in Cambridge ; but when Cartwright 
advanced to greater lengths and attacked Church 
order, Whitgift took up a firm stand against him. 
Driven ultimately to strong measures, he expelled 
Cartwright from his Fellowship, and secured his 
ejection from his Professorship. He took the lead 
in securing the new University Statutes of 1570, 
which increased the powers of the Heads. In these 
proceedings Whitgift had a faithful ally in Peme. 
Successively Dean of Lincoln and Bishop of Wor- 
cester (1577), Whitgift in 1583 succeeded Qrindal 
as Primate, and the subsequent operations of 
Elizabeth's " little black husband " belong to 
national history. His name stands for Church 
Discipline. Whitgift had ever a warm corner in 
his heart for studious youth* Even when Arch- 
bishop, he had in his house a number of young 
gentlemen whom he instructed, and he provided for 
many Poor Scholars. At Peterhouse, in conjunction 
with hb kinswoman. Dame Margaret Fulnerby of 
Teversham, where he was Rector, he founded a Bible 
Clerkship. 

A figure perhaps more pleasing to the religious 
mind of to-day is that of Peter Baro. 
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Born at l^tampes in 1634 — on the Peterhonae 
book he signs himself Aurelienaia — he graduated 
at Bourges in 1656. Adopting Reformed views, he 
exchanged Law for Divinity, and was ordained by 
Calvin in person in 1560. Fleeing to England about 
the time of St Bartholomew, he was patronised by 
Burghley, was admitted a member of Trinity under 
Whitgift^ and in 1574 became Lady Margaret 
Professor, Dr. Feme being largely instrumental in 
his election. His gradually enlarging toleration 
brought him, in 1581, into sharp contact with 
Lawrence Chadei-ton. In 1585 Feme's friendship 
secured him a Fellowship at Peterhouse, where he in 
1687-88 served the office of Bursar. His attitude 
after the publication of the Lambeth Articles brought 
him under the hot displeasure of Whitgift. A man 
of advancing years and of blameless life, he had done 
good service at a critical time. Burghley amongst 
practical statesmen, Bancroft and Andrewes amongst 
prelates, sympathised with him ; but his re-election 
to his Professorship in 1596 becoming hopeless, and 
his position in Peterhouse having become untenable 
after the death of Feme in 1589 and the succession 
of the determined Calvinist Some, he retired from 
Cambridge. '' Fugio ne fugarer," he calmly remarked. 
He had resigned his Peterhouse Fellowship in 1590. 
A splendid funeral in London in 1599 scarcely made 
amends for the severe treatment he iiad received in 
Cambridge. Peterhouse may be proud of having 
given shelter even for a few years to one who was 
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<< almost the first divine in England holding an 
authoritative position, who ventured to combat the 
endeavour to impart to the creed of the Church of 
England a definitely ultra-Calvinistic character/' and 
who ^ thus takes rank as the leader in the counter 
movement which, under Bancroft, Andrewes, Laud, and 
other divines, gained such ascendancy in the Church 
of England in the first half of the following century." 
The name of Baro twice reappeared on the list of 
Peterhouse Fellows in later days with the persons 
of Samuel and Andrew Baron, the latter being, it is 
stated, the great grandson of the Professor. 

It were no light task merely to draw up a bare list 
of Peterhouse men worthy of note in the prolific 
Elizabethan period. Amongst divines may be dis- 
tingubhed Edmund Scambler, Bishop of Peterboro' 
and of Norwich, by no means a pattern of prelatical 
unworldiness ; Richard Howland^ (Fellow, 1562), who 
^cceeded him at Peterboro', and was a mark for the 
scurrility of Martin Marprelate ; Walter Curie (Fellow), 
Bishop of Rochester, of Bath and Wells, and finally 
of Winchester ; John Bridgeman, Bishop of Chester, 
the father of Charles IL's Lord Keeper ; Thomas 
Moigne (Fellow, 1587), Bishop of Kilmore ; Dr. 
Thomas Byng (Fellow, 1557), Public Orator, Master of 
Clare, Regius Professor of the Civil Law, and Dean 
of Arches ; Matthew Sheyn, Bishop of Cork and 

^ Howland was vainly recommended by Whitgift as his own 
suooeeaor at Trinity. He actually passed from the Mastership of 
Magdalene to that of St John's. 
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Cloyne, who in 1578 had the image of St Dominie 
bamt at the High Cross of Cork, to the great grief of 
the people of that city ; Nicholas Deane, Archdeacon 
of Carliiile ; John Bell, D.D., Master of Jesns, who 
sacceeded Dr. Feme as Dean of Ely ; John Ebden, 
D.D., Archdeacon of Durham and Winchester; and 
Andrew Willet» the commentator, who, entering at 
Peterhoase at the age of fourteen, subsequently 
migrated to Christ's. 

Of men acquiring fame in other walks of life it 
may suffice to record Edward, first Lord North of 
Kirtling, Chancellor of the Court of Augmentations, 
who founded a number of scholarships, and secured 
to the College the advowson of Ellington — Nobilia 
hie vere^ Vere si nobilis ullus — so the painter of liis 
portrait attests. With him may be noted Sir John 
North, his eldest grandson ; William Clerke, Fellow 
of Caius and of Clare, Regius Professor of Civil 
Law, and finally Judge of the Court of Audience, 
Vicar-General and official Principal to the Primate; 
Edward Qascoine, LL.D., Master of Jesus (Fellow) ; 
Sir William Chester, Alderman and Sheriff of London, 
a successful Merchant Adventurer; Abraham Fleming, 
the Antiquarian ; Thomas Speght, Edmund Cook, and 
Reginald Bainbrigg, three famous schoolmasters; 
Francis Beaumont, Justice of the Common Pleas, the 
father of the great dramatist; Thomas Hey wood, 
the prolific playwright — ** the prose Shakespeare," 
as he has been in some respects not inaptly 
called ; and Fynes Moryson, the traveller (Fellow, 
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1586), a certificate of whose visit to the Holy Places 
lies in the Treasury. Roger, the second Lord North, 
and his brother, Sir Thomas North, the translator 
of " Plutarch's Lives," are probably also to be included 
amongst Peterhouse men, although the evidence for 
their identification is imperfect. 

One of Whitgift's pupils at Peterhouse was Henry 
Herbert, the eldest son of the William, Earl of 
Pembroke, who was a conspicuous figure in the 
troubled days of Edward YL and Mary. Son of 
Anne Parr, sister of Queen Catharine Parr, Henry 
Herbert was married as a boy to Catharine Grey, the 
sister of the nine-days Queen, Lady Jetne. From the 
dangerous consequences of this match he was saved 
by a timely repudiation. His girl bride's unfor- 
tunate secret marriage to the Earl of Hertford is 
a well-known incident of Elizabethan history. 
Herbert himself took a new mate in the daughter 
of George Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, and, on her 
death, married the beautiful Mary Sidney, who lies 
with her husband in the Cathedral Church of 
Salisbury. 

*' Underneath this marble herse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother ; 
Death, ere thou hast slain another, 
Wise, and fair, and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee.'' 

Henry Herbert was created Knight of the Bath on 
the coronation of Mary. Succeeding to the Earldom of 
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Pembroke in 1569, he became a Elnight of the Gaiter 
in 1574, and in 1586 Preaident of the Coaocil in tha 
Welsh Marches. He took part in the trial of the 
unfortunate Duke of Norfolk, and aliio in that of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and like many another loyal 
gentleman, materially reduced his estate in the 
service of the penurious Elizabeth. 

Yet another pupil of Whitgift was the romantic 
Ueorge Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, a bold navigator 
and successful harrier of the Spanish Main, who was 
one of the gallant supporters of Effingham and Drake 
in the contest with the Armada. He is stated on 
good authority to have been under Whitgift's care at 
Peterhouse. He matriculated, however, as Fellow- 
Commoner from Trinity during Whitgift's Mastership 
there in 1571. 

In Peterhouse, too, amongst Cambridge ' worthies 
should not mention be made of Degory Nichols (B.A., 
1563, Fellow, 1566) ? As Taxor in 1571-2 he exerted 
himself in opposition to the oligarchical Statutes of 
1570, of which Arthur Purefoy, Proctor, another 
Peterhouse Fellow, was an equally strong advocate. 
Of him and others supporting him the disgusted 
Heads of Houses protest that they " doe not only go 
very disorderlie in Cambridge, waring for the most 
part their hates and continually very unseemly 
ruffes at their handes, and greate galligaskens and 
Barreld hooese stuffed with horse tayles, with 
skabilonians and knitt netherstockes to fine for 
schoUers, but also most disguysedlie theie goo 
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abroade waring such apparell even at this time in 
London.'' 

These high misdemeanours did not prevent Degory 
Nichols from climbing to the Mastership of 
Magdalene, to a Oanonry of Exeter, and to the 
grade of D.D. His career in Magdalene, when it was 
charged against him (1) that he bore enmity to all 
Welshmen, (2) that his kine were milked at the Hall 
door, and (3) that his wife was such a scold as to be 
heard all over the College, belongs to another pen. 
Was his idiosyncrasy in respect of the Cymry in any 
way connected with the fact that as a Comishman he 
may well have tasted a West- Welsh leek ? 

Let a Peterhouse Chronicler close his record with 
** Sir Morden " (John Morden, B.A, 1578-9), who, as a 
Bachelor of Arts of Peterhouse, did in his Problem 
kept in the Logic Schools "very lewdly in his 
Oracion invey against Monsire " (the Duke of Anjou, 
suitor for the hand of Elizabeth). Summoned by 
Peme before the Heads, he was committed to prison, 
and it was urged in mitigation of the seriousness of 
tbe scandal that he was '' of no credite or estimacion 
anye way, hath lived altogether solitarie, withoute 
any discrecion and trobled in his witt greatly, and 
having a great weaning of his own wit and learning." 



CHAPTER V 

PURITANS AND CAVAUEBS— WREN AND G06IN 

Andrew Perne was succeeded as Master by Robert 
Some (1589-1608),^ another of the migrant scholars 
of the period. Originally matriculating as a 
Pensioner at St. John's, whence he graduated in 
1561, Some was in 1562 elected Fellow of Queens', 
where his Classical acquirements secured him the 
position of Orator on the occasion of the visit of 
Queen Elizabeth in 1564. He became imbued with 
the opinions of Cartwright, and in 1570 made 
himself conspicuous by a hard-hitting sermon in 
Great St Mary's directed against the abuses of 
pluralities and non - residence. Appointed Vice- 
President of Queens' in 1572, he somewhat 
modified his views, and was pricked as Master 
of Peterhouse by Whitgift in 1589, subsequently 
serving as Vice-Chancellor on four occasions. A 
man of quick temper and endowed with a shrewd 

1 By a curious coincidence, exactly one hundred years after 
the death of Perne, hia descendant, and the fourth of the name 
on the College Books, was elected a FeUow of Peterhouse. 
Such effects of family tradition are of pleasant frequency in 
the history of the GoUoge, names and descriptions recurring 
generation after generation* 

98 
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hnmour, his career was enlivened by frequent brisk 
controversies. He even ventured on occasion to 
measure swords with Whitgift himself. 

Sent for and reproved by the Archbishop for a 
violent partisan sermon, he returned to preach ogam 
at Great St. Mary's, on the text, Acts iv. 5-7 : "Their 
rulers, and elders, and scribes, and Annas the High 
Priest, and Caiaphas and John^ and Alexander, and 
as many as were of the kindred of the High Priest, 
were gathered together at Jerusalem. And when 
they had set them in the midst, they asked. By 
what power, or by what name, have ye done this ? " 
Whitgift was not proof against this sly attack upon 
himself and the Court of High Commission, and 
complained bitterly of the Doctor's "foolery." 
Some died when Y.C. for the fourth time, 
and was interred with unusual ceremony. One or 
two works in the College Library attest his 
controversial talent 

Upon Some followed a rapid succession of Masters. 

John Richardson, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity, a popular theologian, educated at Clare 
and Emmanuel, was appointed to succeed Some 
(1608). In 1615 he accepted the Mastership of 
Trinity. Thomas Turner (Fellow, 1599), who 
followed him at Peterhouse, died within two 
years, whereupon Leonard Mawe (Fellow, 1595-1612) 
was appointed. 

With the Mastership of Mawe (1617-26), we enter de- 
finitely upon the Royalist period of Peterhouse history. 
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Leonard Mawe, as Proctor in 1610» excited indig* 
nation in the House of Commons by words spoken 
at the Cambridfjre Commencement He was speedily 
made a Royal Chaplain, and was attached to Prince 
Charles on his romantic journey to Spain. In 1625^, 
he was promoted by Boyal mandate to the 
Mastership of Trinity. He was active in securing 
the election as Chancellor of the favourite Buck- 
iof^ham, then under impeachment The loyalist 
Master had the Chapel bell rung to collect the 
Fellows, and marched them in a body to the 
Schools, where the election was carried by three 
votes only. In 1628 Mawe became Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. It is significant that on the same day, 
September 7, 1628, two Peterhouse Fellows were 
consecrated to the Episcopate. With Mawe as Bishop 
of Bath and Wells was consecrated Walter Curie as 
Bishop of Rochester. Their appointment followed 
immediately after the promotion of the hated and 
impeached Richard Montague, Bishop of Chichester. 

Buckingham evidently appreciated the support 
received in Peterhouse. In the Bursar's Book for 
1626 appear the entries: "July 25: Given ye 
messenger which brought ye bucke which was given 
to ye Colledge by ye Duke of Buckingham, o%i/r 
ChuTicdlov/r" "August 5: Payd to ye Cooke, J 
Dankes, for baking ye venison, as appears by his 
bill, 128.; for flower for ye venison, xviiLs." A 
monstrous quantity of flour went apparently to the 
cooking of that buck« 
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In years gone by, Fellows of Peterhoase had 
occasionally been nominated by Royal letter, or 
statutory requirements had been dispensed with 
by the same authority in favour of a particular 
candidate. The Royal Visitors, Mey, Bill, Haddon, 
and Pilkington, had in 1559 dispensed with Statutes 
and introduced a Fellow and a Bible -Clerk. 
Elizabeth not infrequently recommended an appli- 
cant for election, or dispensed on behalf of some 
student of the House with the requirements of the 
Statute as to County distribution. Leonard Mawe 
was himself thus recommended in 1595. Under 
James L these instances of Crown interference 
became more frequent, and, although the Society 
sometimes submitted humble protests, ambitious 
candidates speedily realised that the Royal mandate 
and tbe Chancellor's suffrage were stronger sup- 
porters than pure scholarship. Such men as 
Bernard Hale, whose personal claims were of the 
highest order, deemed it advisable to secure the back- 
ing of the sign manual Tbe practice was powerfully 
assisted by the method of prce-election by which 
a candidate, before an actual vacancy, was chosen 
to the Fellowship next to be vacated This 
dangerous course was formally approved by 
Whitgift in 1593. On the promotion of Mawe 
to Trinity, prerogative was yet further extended, 
and, in the teeth of protest on the part of the 
Fellows, Matthew Wren was appointed Master by 
peremptory Royal order. 
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Matthew Wren (Master, 1626-84), the son of a 
London meroer, bat of Northnmbrian descent^ owed 
hifl early advancement to Bishop Andrewes, under 
whom he received his undeifrradaate training at 
Pembroke. Having attracted the attention of 
James I. by an exhibition of skill in dialectics on 
the occasion of a Royal visit to Cambridge, he was 
selected, along with Mawe, to accompany Prince 
Charles on the famous journey to Spain. The 
address with which he acquitted himself in this 
difficalt station was marked by his speedy appoint- 
ment to a Prebend of Winchester, to a valaable 
Rectory, and to the Mastership of Peterhouse. His 
promotion did not stop there. Appointed Dean of 
Windsor in 1628 and Clerk of the Closet in 1633, he 
became, in 1634, Bishop of Hereford and Canon of 
Westminster. Next year he was translated to 
Norwich and became Dean of the Chapel RoyaL 
In 1638 he was once more translated, this time to 
Ely. 

A disciplinarian and a firm supporter of the views 
of Laud, he was one of the prelates best hated by the 
Puritans of the day. When Laud was impeached. 
Wren went near sharing the Archbishop's fate. 
Articles of impeachment were actually drafted 
against him, and he was twice committed to the 
Tower, where on the second occasion he remained 
for upwards of seventeen years. 

In the College Library is a lengthy autograph MS., 
endorsed by Dr. Beaumont as "Part of the Works 
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of the R. Rnd. Father in God, Matthew, Ld. Bp. of 
Ely ; written by his Lp. in his imprisonment in ye 
Tower of London under ye black Parliament, and 
styled by him, ot ^ kvafjLtipvKto'fjLoi rm aytm ypaif>wv, 
Tou avaKexfapfjKOTo^.** 

As Master of Peterhouse Wren did excellent work. 
He was active, indefatigable, and clear-headed, and 
the College enjoyed under his direction an era of 
marked prosperity. To Wren the College owes a 
special debt in respect of his work in the preservation 
and classification of the College Records. His most 
conspicuous success was, however, the building of 
the Chapel. Circular letters were sent out to 
friends of the College, and, thanks to the combined 
generosity of old Members of the Society and of 
personal friends of Wren, sufficient progress was 
made to allow of the formal dedication of the 
building on March 17, 1632. Amongst the most 
generous contributors before and after 1632 were 
Bishop Mawe, Bishop Curie, Sir Miles Sandys, Sir 
Henry Martin, and Sir Robert Wiseman. Dr. Mawe 
bequeathed £300 for covering the roof with lead. 
An account of the ceremonial attending the con- 
secration occupies several closely-written pages of 
the Old Register. 

When in 1634 Wren was called to Hereford, 
the grateful Society nominated for the Mastership 
his brother Christopher,^ afterwards Dean of 
Windsor, who had been incorporated in Peterhouse 

^ The father of the famous Sir Ohristopher Wren. 
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from Oxford ; but the Bishop of Ely appointed the 
Northern candidate, John Cosin, Fellow of Caiiu, Pre- 
bendary of Durham and Archdeacon of the EastRiding. 

Thus appointed in February, 1634, John Cosin 
(Master, 1G34-1G44, 1660), was "oi a goodly statare, 
both tall and erect, a fit presage beforehand of the 
stature of his future preferments and dignities; he 
had a prelatical presence, which he overtopped with 
his liberal beneficence." 

At Durham, by his active support of the High 
Church principles of Laud and Mountagu, and in 
particular by his " Collection of Private Devotions," 
published in 1627, he had singled himself out, not 
only for the violent attacks of the Puritans of the 
North, but for the assault of the redoubtable 
Prynne.^ In his new office Cosin gave free rein to 
his ceremonial proclivities. " In Peterhouse Chappel 
there was a glorious new Altar set up, and mounted 
on steps, to which the Master, Fellowes, Schollers 
bowed, and were enjoyned to bow by Doctor Cosine, 
the Master, who set it up. . . . There were basins, 
candlesticks, tapers standing on it, and a great 
crucifix hanging over it" "There was likewise a 
carved crosse at the end of every seat, and on the 
Altar a pot, which they usually called the incense 
pot;^ the Master, Fellowes, and Schollers of that 

^ Prynne's " A Brief Sur\'ey and Censure of Mr. Cozens and 
his Couzcnin^ Devotions " was published iu 1028. 

^ In a rough account of expenses kept by the Bursar of 1643 
appear various payments under Expcnsct SacdU pro Mtitiditm 
for rosemary, perfume, and cloves. 




Prom iJ piind fwrtrijlt In the Cutk^idc Hatl. 




John Cosins, ll.D. 

Mnntvr of Piftcrhiimwf «ntl itintwf^ t>f DurhiKii. 

I'rntn it rw»nrl portmit ifi the C>jlk-tie Haff. 

I f'hiftot by If . 4 . C fcur MiiM*i. M .A .\ 
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House, at their entering into and going out of the 
Chappell, made a low obeysance to the Altar, beinf; 
enjoyned by Doctor Cosens under a penalty (as they 
reported) to doe it ; and none of them might tume 
their backs towards the Altar going in nor out of 
the Chappell. Divers SchoUers of other houses 
usually resorted thither, some out of curiosity, only 
to behold, others to leame and practise the Popish 
ceremonies and orders used in that Chappell." 

Cosin was no mere ritualist. He was a man of 
wide and deep learning, a devoted book-collector, 
and a shrewd man of business. His '' Scholastical 
History of the Canon of the New Testament," which 
appeared in 1657 with an encomiastic dedication to 
the imprisoned Wren, was a work of high value. 
At a later time he was active in connection with 
the Revision of the Book of Common Prayer. Had 
his recommendations been always accepted by his 
colleagues, the Anglican Church of the reign of 
Victoria would have been preserved from much 
unfruitful discussion and from no little scandal. His 
" Opinion for communicating rather with Geneva 
than Rome," which was published by Dr. Watson in 
1684, is an interesting exposition of the attitude of 
a leading High Churchman of the Stuart days. 

As an active participator in University matters he 
drew up a scheme for the erection of a Commencement 
House and Library, which was only wrecked by the 
outbreak of the Civil Wars. In Peterhouse his reign 
was remarkable for the introduction of a strict 
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diadpline. When in 1636 Laud proposed to hold 
a Visitation in Cambridge, Peterhoose was one of 
the five Colleges of which it was reported that 
"they endeavour for order, and have brought it 
to some good pasa" Unhappily "for apparel, and 
fasting, and night suppers," were the Petreans 
" faultie stilL" The College Records show the nature 
of Cosin's " endeavours for order." Bachelors of Arts, 
and all other students above eighteen years of age, 
who were absent from prayers without reasonable cause 
approved by the Deans, were fined ; younger students 
so offending, were deprived of dinner or supper, and 
if persistent in their negligence, "puUicaa in Auld 
j)oenaB dedernnt" Fines were likewise imposed 
on absentees from prselections and de sermone 
Anglicano ad menaani. For the ownership of a 
dog which should have entered the Chapel the mulct 
was five shillings, as it was for throwing filth out of 
a window. If in this latter case the very offender 
could not be detected, all in the room contributed in 
common to the fine. The Commemoration of Bene- 
factors and the Feasts of the Church were regularly 
observed, the Fellows preaching in regular order. 

Cosin himself spent time and money on the 
decoration of the ChapeL He faced the West Side 
with stone, whilst his wife defrayed the cost of 
marble tiles for the floor. His friends, the Peytons, 
gave an organ, ^ that the Scholars might practise 
sacred music in the Parlour." This was probably 
a small instrument: a more important organum 
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fyneumaticma was installed in the Chapel at a cost 
o: £140. 

That Cosin should, along with fondness for 
"Popish ceremonies/' have succeeded in nourishing 
in his Fellows and students a spirit of enthusiastic 
loyalty, in no way commended him to the rising 
powers. In 1640, when he served the office of 
Vice-Chancellor, he was installed Dean of Peter- 
borough, but a fortnight later, on charges preferred 
against him by his old Durham antagonist, Smart, 
he was ordered by the Commons into the custody 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms ; on January 22, 1640-41, 
all his ecclesiastical preferments were by vote of 
the House sequestrated ; and in the following March 
he was formally impeached. In his brush with the 
House, Cosin displayed his usual biting wit. When 
he appeared before the Committee, he bowed low. 
" Mr. Cosin," quoth the Chairman, " here is no Altar." 
" Then," retorted the Doctor, " I shall hope there will 
be no Sacrifice." 

More fortunate than Laud, Cosin was released 
from custody, and in 1642 used his liberty to 
actively assist in the forwarding of the College 
Plate to the Royal Mint. When his successor took 
possession, he found remaining only the Plate in 
use in the Chapel.^ His enthusiasm did not stop 

^ After the Restoration, Cosin set an example to other friends 
of the CoU^e by the presentation of a handsome silver cup 
with cover, which is still an honoured possessien of the 
Sodetj. 
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there. On a loose sheet of paper in a box in the 
College Treasury appears a record in the hand- 
writing of Cosin : " July 2, 1642. — It was ordered 
this day by ye M' and all ye fellowes then att 
home y^ ye M' lending one hundred pound for his 
M^^ use, and ye College chest fourty, y^ threescore 
pound borrowed for ye same use, in ye name of 
ye fellowes, for w* ye present fellowes have given 
security, shall be payd by all ye fellowes out of 
their next dividend." This convincing loyalist docu- 
ment is signed by Cosin, by John Tolly, Richard 
Crashaw, John Wilson, and Matthew Hansoomb. 

But the times were evil 

On February 26, 1643-4, the Earl of Manchester, 
as the Parliamentary Commissioner under the 
"Ordinance for regulating the University of Cam- 
bridge, and for removing scandalous ministers in the 
seven Associated Counties," issued his Order to the 
President or his Locum Tenens requiring him to 
warn the Fellows, Scholars, and Officers of Peter- 
house to be resident on the lOtb day of March, to 
give an account of such things as should be 
demanded by such Commissioners as the Earl should 
appoint On March 13, Dr. Cosin was by the same 
authority expelled from his Mastership " for opposing 
the proceedings of Parliament, and other scandalous 
acts." He was the first victim in Cambridge of 
Parliamentary resentment. Peterhouse speedily 
furnished others. On April 8, Mr. Tolly, Mr. Beau- 
mont, Mr. Pennyman, Mr. Crashaw, and Mr. Comyn 
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were ejected for not being resident when required. 
Three days later Manchester came in person into the 
Chapel, and before such Fellows as were then resident 
declared Lazarus Seaman Master of the College, and 
put him into the Master's Stall, Lazarus there in 
presence professing his adhesion to the Solemn 
League and Covenant On June 1, Robert Tyring- 
ham and Robert Blakiston were ejected from their 
Fellowships for refusing the Covenant On June 11, 
Messrs. Hotham, Quarles, Becher, Ellis, and Edward 
SammeSy "approved by the Assembly of Divines 
at Westminster," took the Covenant and were 
constituted Fellows. 

On June 17 another ominous Order required the 
President and Fellows to '' be and appeare before ye 
Committee for ye Association at Trinity College at 
3 of ye clock this afternoon without fail," and in the 
following January nine more Fellows were ejected. 
By Midsummer, 1645, there remained in his place 
one only of the old Society, Dr. John Francius, a 
local physician, by birth a Silesian, who would 
appear to have inherited some portion of the spirit 
of Dr. Peme. 

Already the Puritan zealot, William Dowsing, as 
Parliamentary agent, had visited Peterhouse: 

" We went to Peterhouse, 1643, December 21, 
with Officers, and Sowldiers, and in the presence 
of Mr. Hanscott, Mr. Wilson, the President Mr. 
Francis, Mr. Maxy, and other Fellowes, December 20 
and 23, we palled down two mighty great Angells 
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with wingSy and divers other Angells,^ and the four 
Evangelists, and Peter with his Keies over the 
Chapel Dore — and about a hundred Chembims and 
Angells, and divers Superstitions Letters in gold. • . . 
Above the walls was written in Latin, we prays the 
ever^ and on some of the Images was written, Sarictue, 
Sanctua^ Sanctua, on other, Gloria Dei^ et OUma 
Patri, etc. ; and all nan nobis Domine^ etc., and 
six Angells in the windows. Witnesses, William 
Dowsing, George Long." 

These several proceedings brought to the groaning 
College neither peace nor rest In 1643-4, when 
4,000 troops were quartered in Cambridge, the 
Society was called upon to entertain a considerable 
number of the Suffolk soldiery. The College beer, 
at any rate, would, if we may judge by the Butler's 
bills, appear to have been congenial to the Puritan 
taste. 

In the Bursar's Cash-book for 1643-4 appear the 
following entries : 

p. 88 — 2nd Qr. Payed in the Butteiye from the 
beginning to the quarter's ende, iilb. iia. xid. 
for the BowldierB from beginning of the 9th 
weeke to the ende of the 2nd qr. £2 2 11 

^ The Angel roof was a feature of Wren and Cosin's Chapel 
On April 27, 16i3, Richard Knuckell received 2a. 6d. ''for 
altering the Angells at the east end of the ChappeL" On May 27 
the same worthy was paid Ss. '* for altering the Angells in the 
Chappel," whilst on June 3 of the same year 2s. 6d. was paid 
" for carrying Queen's ColL ladder heather and theather, and to 
ye workmen for removing the ladder from Angell to AngeU.*' 
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3id Qr.— 1643. Pkyed in the Butterye from ye 
beginning to the Qt'b. ende, iilb. vs. id. for 
yesowldiers, £2 5 1 

4th Qr.— 1643. To the sowldien. Pay'd in the 
Butterye from the beginning to ye Qr/s ende, 
viiis. xd. ob 8 10^ 

[At p. 80]— Payed in ye Butterye for ye sowldiem 

[ut patet ex pagina 88] ivlb. xvi. xd. ob. ... 4 16 10^ 

The invaders felled twenty great elms in Little St 
Mary's Churchyard and in the Grove to fortify the 
Castle. The timber, complained Lazarus Seaman, 
was worth 12d. per foot, and there were one thousand 
one hundred and eight feet. The sweets of Liberty 
were not to be had gratuitously. 

The new-time perendinants — there were thirty of 
them — ''broke down of studies iron barres, case- 
ments, windowes, plankes, boardes, pales, stoods, 
dores, wainscot, formes, bedsteads," using them for 
firing. They would have cut down, so testy Seamen 
averred, every tree remaining if Colonel Clifton had 
not sent a guard of musketeers and forced them to 
desist 

The Society was compelled to obtain the pro- 
tection of Manchester and of Parliament itself 
against further damaga The plea urged by Seaman 
and his Fellows, that the proceeding of the military 
exposed the College on the north and west to the 
cold winds, was apparently somewhat disingenuous, 
as within a short time they themselves were busy 
felling timber for their own profit More was to 
come. The presence in the Library of books 
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deposited by Cosin was betrayed by some mean- 
spirited Scholar; they were forthwith carried off, 
and only restored, on the urgent petition of Seaman 
and his colleagues, by way of compensation for losses 
said to have been suffered by the College at the 
hands of Cosin and "to close the mouths of 
Malignants." ^ 

Of the Fellows intruded by Manchester two at 
least deserve more than a passing mention* 

Charles Hotham, one of the first batch introduced, 
was the son of Sir John Hotham, who shut the gates 
of Hull against the King, and who subsequently, with 
his son, the younger Sir John, was beheaded by 
Parliament for treasonable correspondence with 
Henrietta Jilaria. The stout fight waged by 
Hotham M'ith Seaman concerning "the Negative 
Voice" claimed by the Master was a notable inci- 
dent in the College history under the Common- 
wealth, and excited the attention of Pcu^liament. 
Hotham became in 1667 one of the Fellows of the 
newly-founded Royal Society. His son succeeded to 
the family Baronetcy, which a gallant Admiral, his 
descendant, ti-ansformed into an Irish Peerage. 

Robert Quarles invites notice on grounds other 
than his near relationship to the Royalist poet» Francis 
Quarles.^ It is recorded of him that on his appoint- 
ment to a Peterhouse Fellowship he wrote privately 

* See Appendix. 

^ Other scions of the family were members of the OoUege. 
John Quarles was Fellow, 1G50-1652. 
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to the dispossessed Joseph Beaumont, acquainting 
him with his intention to hand over to the latter 
all the pecuniary profits of the office; a promise 
which he faithfully fulfilled. It is significant that 
Quarles became the purchaser of some of the Chapel 
furnishings on their sale by Seaman and his 
sympathisers. 

The new Master and his Fellows were not happy. 
They attempted to take stock of the College posses- 
sions. They made inventories of effects ; collected in 
Library books ; looked up maps ; and laid down petty 
regulations for the management of accounts. They 
wrangled with Miss Cosin about property claimed by 
her father. They thriftily disposed of the organ 
pipes and case to a London citizen for £31 ; ^ and when 
various articles of Chapel furniture were discovered 
hidden in the Library, they speedily secularised 
them, Dr. Francius only saving the Altar hangings 
by becoming their purchaser. They divided Cosin's 
service - books amongst themselves, and dispersed 
them with such zeal that it was only very recently 
that a single survivor found its yeay back by 
purchase to the College. 

They quarrelled with tenants. When Prime, the 
College fanner at Thriplow, described as *'a proud 
malignant," showed himself obstinate after his kind, 
Lazarus Seaman threatened to bring the business 

^ After the Restoration legal proceedings were begun agaiuflt 
the purchaser for the recovery of the instrument, with what 
result does not appear. 

H 
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before the House of Lords, where he hoped "for 
justice and favour and a quicker despatch." 

Three of the new Fellows were ejected for refusing 
" the Engagement" Others lost their Fellowships for 
failing " to continue." 

Republicanism did not spell equality even in a 
place of worship. It was determined that the Sizars 
should come into Hall at meal-times, but that they 
must sit bareheaded for distinction from Pensioners, 
whilst in Chapel they should occupy only the out- 
ward seats, the inward seats next the Bachelors being 
reserved for Pensioners. 

On the other hand, the Master, who already in 
April, 1644, became an absentee, confident in his 
Membership of the Assembly of Divines and in 
his influence with Cromwell, displayed a strong 
disposition to ride roughshod over the Fellows. 

Lazarus Seaman (Master, 1644-60) was educated at 
Sir W. Mildmay's Puritan foundation of Emmanuel, 
which supplied several of the new Fellows. He was 
something of a scholar, and an approved preacher, 
and even essayed stilted poetic excursions ; but he 
was unmannerly, crafty, avaricious, and a thorough- 
going petty tyrant. He encroache<l on the office of 
the President He vetoed the unanimous re-election 
of a Bursar on the ground that he had spent College 
goods absqice consensu et prcescripto Hdagiatri. He 
interfered in the most high-handed manner in the 
election of Fellows. The more flagrant abuses of 
Prerogative in recent reigns were to him but 
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invitations to ont-Herod Herod. He claimed a double 
dividend, his right to which was very properly 
disputed by the Fellows, and kept open a Fellow- 
ship to pay it He foisted into a Fellowship his 
own butler, seemingly a former Sizar. He irritated 
the Fellows by the perpetual finding of mares' nests 
and by the raising of legal problems. When in 1666 
he propounded a string of questions concerning 
Dr. Feme's foundations, the practical Knigbtbridge 
blurted out that there were greater affairs to be 
looked after than these "metaphysical subtilties," 
an observation which was promptly recorded by 
Lazarus on the minutes. 

In March, 1651, Charles Hotham petitioned the 
Committee for the Reformation of the Universities 
against the power of veto claimed by the Master 
in College legislation. When, dissatisfied with the 
answer he received, he had the hardihood to print 
his petition with notes, the Committee voted his 
writing and publication of the book scandcJous and 
against the privilege of Parliament, and ejected him 
from his Fellowship. 

In 1658 Seaman stood forth in glaring nepotism. 
The Master and Fellows met in College Meeting on 
May 25, for the election of new Fellows. Three 
candidates, Skelton and Tooley as Southerners, 
Chamberlaine as Northerner, obtained the necessary 
votes. Thereupon Seaman, instead of proceeding to 
admit the elected, declared that, as regarded the two 
Southerners, he adjourned the election until he could 
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take counsel with the Lord Protector. No valid 
cause whatever was assigned for this extraordinary 
course, but the reason quickly became apparent 
Seaman went up to London. In three weeks' time 
he returned to within ten miles of Cambridge. From 
Cambridge to his country lair he summoned his 
son, Joseph Seaman, a Fellow of Lady Ramsey's 
Foundation ; and sent him back to Peterhouse with a 
Letter Recommendatory from the Protector dated 
June 21. Dr. Francius, the President, had been 
himself elected upon Letters Recommendatory given 
by Charles I., a fact to which the Master did not fail 
to draw public attention on the College Records. To 
Francius, as President, went Joseph Seaman with the 
Lord Protector's letter and a covering mandate from 
Dr. Seaman to admit the bearer forthwith. In other 
words, the formalities of election by the Fellows were 
calmly set aside. Dr. Francius summoned a meeting. 
Mr. Cholmley, the Dean, a Yorkshireman, who, as 
Bursar, had been involved in previous altercations 
with Dr. Seaman, and whose name is suggestive of 
other than Republican counsels, at once registered a 
solemn protest, in which he was supported by the 
remainder of the Society. Joseph returned to his 
parent unadmitted. This brought Lazarus raging to 
Cambridge. Meanwhile a party of the Fellows had, 
in their turn, posted up to the gate of Power. 
Introduced into the presence of Oliver through a 
friendly Chaplain, they secured from the Protector 
not only a repudiation of any desire to exercise illegal 
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pressnre, but a private admonition not to proceed until 
further instructed. But Lazarus had already, on July 
2, 1658, before three protesting Fellows announced his 
admission of his son under the Protector's warrant 
Then Lazarus admitted the regularly elected Fellows 
eis junior to his hopeful offspring. They had previously, 
in the absence of the Master, been admitted by the 
President, as the irate Seaman notes in the Register, 
"in a dancular way." 

The Fellows steadily refused to receive Joseph. 
Lazarus illogically pestered them to witness his 
admission. Scenes of heated wrangling ensued. 
The Fellows, relying on Oliver's words, remained 
obdurate without revealing the cause of their 
confidence until Oliver's death, when they announced 
the deceased Protector's admonition. Lazarus ran to 
Whitehall ; and not only did he obtain a fresh 
peremptory note from Richard Cromwell, but (Sep. 
24, 1658) Joseph Seaman was actually admitted a 
Fellow of Peterhouse by Richard himself in the rdle 
of " Visitor of the College by vacancy." The letter 
of Richard was read by Lazarus in College Meeting 
on March 26, 1659 ; but the Fellows contrived to get 
the matter referred to a Commission (April 19, 
1659). Richard's own sands were running out. The 
Seaman influence was exerted for a last effort in 
securing from Manchester on September 27, 1660, a 
letter confirmatory of Joseph Seaman as Fellow. But 
on July 20, 1660, the circumstances attending the 
ejection of Cosin and the appointment of Lazarus 
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himself had abready been referred to Matthew, the 
restored Bishop of Ely, as Visitor.^ 

The College Order-Book tells the subsequent story. 

On November 5, 1659, the Master has departed 
the College, not having, according to Statute, finished 
the accounts, and the President and Fellows are 
compelled to have recourse to temporary expedients 
to prevent the confusion and disorder which would 
inevitably ensue from his neglect Then follows a 
time of upheaval. College servants, the baker and the 
butler, are discharged. The President and Fellows are 
involved in correspondence about claims to Fellow- 
ships with Manchester, who gives contradictory 
orders, and sits upon the fence. Bernard Hale signs 
his first College Order as Master on November 
20, 16G0. Two days later Communion Plate and 
linen for the Chapel Service are being bought at the 
Master's discretion. Finally, on December 9, 16G0, 
Joseph Beaumont is found writing to old Dr. Warren, 
from whom the College had high expectations, to 
communicate the Peterbouse news ^ that the ancient 
Master [who is lately made Bishop of Durham] hath 
been restored ; as also those of the old Society who 
were surviving,^ and in a capacity of re-enjoying 
their places : that Dr. Hale, formerly a Scholar and 

^The history of this exciting domcstio contest appears at 
length iu a MS. book in the College, spiritedly written by one 
of the Fellows, apparently identifiable, on internal evidence, a« 
William Samuies. 

- These were Isaac Barrow, John Bargrave, and Robert 
Tyringham. 
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Fellow of that House, succeeds my Lord of Durham 
in the Mastership: that the Fellows planted there, 
during the illegal Power, have now been admitted 
again, according to the Statutes by my Lord of Ely, 
the Visitor: that the whole Society unanimously 
submitt to the Church of England, and are in this 
particular very exemplary in their Chappie." 

Qervase Johnson, the ejected butler, petitioned 
the Crown. His petition was referred by Charles 
to the Earl of Manchester, and by that worthy 
Chancellor, as " your friend to serve you," to Dr. Hale. 
An unsigned College Order seems to represent the 
end of the aifair. It sets out the attestation of the 
Fellows that no servant can claim his place any 
longer than during his good behaviour; that Dr. 
Hale did displace Gervase Johnson for several and 
many great misdemeanours; and that Gervase Johnson 
was so displaced by the Master at the request of 
the Society. Subsequently the children of Johnson 
were, as an act of pure grace, apprenticed at the 
College expense. 

Peterhouse bad under the first two Stuarts, and 
under the gloomier Puritem r^ime, somewhat fallen 
off in point of the numbers of its students. In 1607 
the Baker's Accounts showed a membership of 78, 
exclusive of servants; in 1632 the record stood at 
88, and in 1640 at 85 ; in 1646 it had sunk to 63. 

Charitable benefactors were still forthcoming. 
Lady Mary Ramsey in 1601 founded two new Fellow- 
ships and four Scholarships. She contemplated, it 
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is stated, a much more important endowment, but 
attached to her design the condition that the name 
of St Mary should be coupled with that of St Peter 
in the oflScial designation of the College. '* Peter 
has been overlong a bachelor to think of now taking 
a mate/' growled the crusty Some ; and Lady Mary's 
golden store went elsewhere. Dame Francis Matthew, 
widow of Toby Matthew, Archbishop of York, 
bequeathed £200 for the foundation of two Scholar- 
ships in memory of her son Samuel, formerly a 
member of the College. Other benefactors of the 
same period were : Henry Wilshawe, B.D. (1673) ; 
Margaret Deane (1579); William Heron (1680); 
Rol^ert Warden (1009); the Hon. Robert Slade (1612); 
Thomas Warren (1613); John Sampson (1613); John 
Blyth (1620); and John Richardson (1625). The 
bulk of these benefactions were appropriated for the 
support of Poor Scholars. 

In 1636 Dr. Cosin entered into an agreement with 
Sir Miles Sandys, Bart, of Wilburton,^ and his son, 

^ Both were members of the College. Sir Miles Sandys, a 
son of Archbishop Sandys, was the colleague of Francis Bacon 
in the Representation of the University in the Parliament of 
1614. He subscribed £1<X) towards the building of the College 
Chapel. His brother, Sir Samuel, was the landlord at Scrorby 
of William Brewster, the Pilgrim Father. It was doubtless the 
patronage of the Archbishop which obUiined for Brewster his 
education at Petorhouse. Sir Edwin Sandys, another brpther, 
was Treasurer of the Virginia Com[>any, and it was with him 
tliat negotiations were opened up by Brewster for the Puritan 
settlement in America, which had Kuch far-reaching conse- 
quences. The Sandys family was for several generations 
represented on the Peterhouse books. 
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as Executors of Thomas Parke of Wisbeach, whereby 
the College obtained extensive lands in Quyhime, 
Leverington and Elmne for the maintenance of four 
Fellows and the same number of Scholars. The 
alternate nomination of the Fellows and Scholars of 
the Parke Foundation was entrusted to the Master 
and Fellows, and to Sir Miles Sandys and his heirs. 

A further extensive benefaction to the College was 
defeated in a singular fashion. Sir Edward Baesh, 
an old member of the College and a subscriber 
towards the building of the Chapel, bequeathed in 
trust for the College considerable estatea He died 
about the time of the Restoration. The Baesh family 
had been great sufferers in the cause of Charles I. 
The gratitude of Charles II. found vent in assent 
to an Act of Parliament which authorised these good 
Royaliststo sell and apply to their own use the property 
left by their relative to the College. The generosity 
of Bernard Hale was needed to compensate for this 
disappointment and for the defeat of over-sanguine 
expectations as to the inheritance of Dr. Warren. 

A feature of the Peterhouse membership of the 
period was the large numbers of the Fellow -Com- 
monera Richard Cecil, Northamptoniensia de juxta 
Stameforde; Lord Henry Paulet, second son of the 
fourth Marquess of Winchester, and brother of the 
gallant defender of Basing; Henry West, fourth 
Baron de la Warr; John North,^ fourth son of 

1 Dr. John North, Clerk of the Closet to Charles II., 
Prebendary of Westminster, and Master of Trinity. 
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Dudley, Lord North; Charles Villiers. second Earl 
of Anglesey, the son of the fayoorite Buckingham's 
hopeless brother; Sir Philip Musgraye, who fought 
stoutly for the cause of his King at Rowton Heath ; 
Sir John Hotham, Bart, the heir of the unfortunate 
victims of Parliamentary justice ; Matthew Wren, 
eldest sou of the Bishop: these are some of the 
names of entries of this order which catch the eye 
on a few consecutive pages of the Admission Book. 

Peterhouse produced some adherents of the Puritan 
School 

William Brewster, quitting the C!ollege about 1581 
for service under Davison, the devoted and misused 
Minister of Elizabeth, and following a diplomatic 
career in the Low Countries, subsequently settled in 
Northamptonshire, where he became a leader among 
the Brownists. In 1G08, after suffering fine and 
imprisonment, he retired to Holland. In 1609 he 
set up a Printing Press at Leyden. In 1620 he 
was the oldest of the " Pilgrim Fathers " who set 
sail in the Mayflower. He died at an advanced 
age, after serving for some years as Minister to the 
Congregation of the Faithful at New Plymouth, 
where in Pilgiim Eall a chair used by him is still 
reverently treasured. 

John Norton, who in 1646 assisted in the drawing 
up of the "Platform of Discipline" for the New 
England Churches, was likewise a Peterhouse man 
(B.A. 1627). He went out to America in 1635 in the 
heyday of the power of the Laudian party. 
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Calybate-Downing, Chaplain to the Army of Essex 
and Licenser of Divinity Books, migrated from Oriel 
to Peterhoase, whence he graduated LLD. in 1637. 

The sympathies of Peterhouse in general lay, 
however, undoubtedly in another direction. John 
Ashbumham, M.P. for Hastings and Qroom of the 
Bed-chamber to Charles I., who was the only servant 
who followed his Royal master from Oxford in 1646, 
and who later suffered several years' imprisonment 
for his activity in endeavouring to secure the escape 
of the King from bis custodians, was educated at 
Peterhouse. He was but a typical Peterhouse 
Royalist 

The Headship of Cosin seems to have had a 
marked effect in bringing to Peterhouse the rising 
youth of the great Durham diocese and supporters 
of the High Cimrch party. To this influence must 
undoubtedly be assigned an entry of May 9, 1640 : 
'' Mr. Harvy nuper CoUeg. Caii admissus est ad mensa 
socioru." This can hardly be other than the famous 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood, who was 
an ardent Royalist 

On the other hand, Lazarus Seaman filled the 
College with migrants from Emmanuel and from 
Magdalen and Wadham, Oxford. Amongst these 
came Francis Pemberton, afterwards Chief Justice, 
and the successful defender of the Seven Bishops 
against the tyranny of James 11. 

At that great National Trial in 1688, whilst Pem- 
berton stood for Liberty, another Peterhouse man was 
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less pleasingly prominent. This was the presiding 
judge, Lord Chief Justice Robert Wright, the plastic 
colleague of the brutal Jeffreys on the Bloody Assise. 
Graduating just before the Restoration, he became in 
1668 M.P. for King's Lynn, and after 1679 rose by 
exceptionally rapid steps in high legal office. Succes- 
sively King's Sergeant, Chief Justice of Glamorgan, 
Baron of the Exchequer, Recorder of Cambridge and 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, he in an evil 
hour was promoted to the chief seat in the Court of 
King's Bench. Impeached in 1688 for his part in the 
late unconstitutional proceedings, he died miserably 
in Newgate. His wife was a daughter of Matthew 
Wren. 

Alike under Mawe, under Wren, under Cosin, and 
under Seaman the College nourished distinguished 
men. 

Amongst the Fellows expelled by the Parlia- 
mentarians a special interest attaches to the name 
of Richard Crashaw. As a Scholar of Pembroke he 
contributed to the Academic effusions which in 1633 
commemorated the birth of the Duke of York, after- 
wards James II. At Pcterhouse, where he was 
admitted Fellow on November 20, 1636, he courted 
the Muses to better purpose, being esteemed ''the 
other Herbert of our Church." He composed, we are 
told, "not in his study at Peterhouse, but in his 
Devotions, wherein he spent many a night at St 
Marie's Church." " Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Spanish, 
French, Italian were as familiar to him as English. 
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. . . Poetry, Music, Drawing, Limning, Graving 
(exercises of bis carious Invention and sudden Fancy) 
were the subservient recreations of his vacant hours, 
not the grand business of his soul." After bis 
expulsion Crashaw retired to the Continent, was 
reconciled to the Roman Catholic Church, and, 
according to the popular account, died Canon of 
Loretto. 

Fellow-sufferers with Crashaw were Isaac Barrow, 
the elder (Fellow, 1635, Vicar of Cherry Hinton, 1641), 
afterwards Bishop of Man and of St Asaph; John 
Bargrave; and "the great" Joseph Beaumont. 

Isaac Barrow, the younger, the subsequently famous 
Mathematician, was admitted as Pensioner at Peter- 
house on December 15, 1643, and to a Scholarship on 
the following January 8, but on his uncle's expulsion 
withdi*ew to Trinity, where he rose, as all the world 
knows, to the Mastership,^ and was the instructor of 
Newton. 

John Bargrave became a Prebendary of Canterbury, 
where his uncle Isaac was Dean. Dean Bargrave 
was likewise a devoted loyalist, and was for some 
time imprisoned in the Fleet for his opinions. 

With these minor lights may be ranked Thomas 
Some, nephew of the famous Robert. " Dr. Thomas 

^ By an odd coincidence an Isaac Newton, who apparently did 
not come into residence, was entered as a Peterhouse Pensioner 
on November 24, 1649. The description of this Isaac as 
seventeen years of age, '* exanunatus et approbatus," forbids 
identification with the veritable Isaac, who would at that date 
have been only seven years old. 
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Soames, born in Yarmouth, an holy Fisher of Hen. 
Son of a Fisbernian, bred in Peterbonse, Cambridge, 
where his uncle was Master, Minister of Staines in 
Middlesex, and Prebend of Windsor ; having sent all 
he had to the Kin^, he had nothing left to be taken 
by the Reljels but himself, who was imprisoned in 
Ely House, New;]rate, and the Fleet, because he had 
so much of the primitive Religion in his excellent 
Sermons, and 8o much of the primitive practice in 
his looks and life." Thomas Some (Fellow, 1609) 
was a type of the Peterhouse man reared under 
Mawe and Wren. 

Patrick Maxwell — the " Mr. Maxy " of Dowsing— 
ejected in 1644, had been elected in 1642-3, in pursu- 
ance of Royal Letters Mandatory, which recited the 
princely consideration for '' his many sufferings." He 
is described on the Register as Scoto-Britannieua. 
Other Scotsmen whose names connect them vrith 
the Laadian Ecclesiastical policy had previously 
joined the College. In 1638 Jacob Synsert, Edin- 
burgensia, M,A,, was admitted as Fellow-Commoner. 
He was followed next year by John Synsert^ de- 
scribed as the son of the Bishop of Galloway. 
Thomas Sydserf, or Synsert, Bishop of Qalloway, 
1635, became Bishop of Orkney in 1662. 

Other distinguished Peterhouse men of the period 
were : Brian Walton, the learned Editor of the 
Polyglot (Sizar 1G18, M.A. 1623, D.D. 1639); his 
assistant, David Stokes (Fellow, 1618), Fellow of 
Eton and Canon of Windsor ; James Margetson, 
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successively Archbishop of Dublin and of Armagh 
(Sizar, 1619), under whose last will the C!ollege in 
1680 received, together with a pecuniary legacy, the 
patronage of Drightlington School ; Dr. William 
Falkner, the stout defender of Monarchy and of 
the Church of England ; his admirer, the eloquent 
William Sherlock, Dean of St. Paul's and Master of 
the Temple ; Christopher Cartwright, an erudite 
Orientalist (Fellow, 1625); and John Knightbridge 
(Fellow, 1645, B.A. Wadham), the founder of the 
Knightbridge Professorship of Moral Philosophy ; 
Francis Tallents (Sizar, 1636) rose to fame in later 
days as a Nonconformist divine, bs did Daniel 
Cawdrey, who, having as a member of the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines protested against the 
violent handling of the person of the King, was after 
the Restoration offered a Bishopric, which be, to his 
honour, declined. 

Amongst the very few men educated in Peterhouse 
before the War who embraced the cause of the 
Parliament in arms prominent was the Regicide 
Colonel John Hutchinson (Fellow-Commoner, 1631), 
Governor of Nottingham Castle, whose Memoirs, 
written by his devoted wife, take rank as a Classic 
among biographies. The first student admitted by 
Lazarus Seaman was Samuel Clark, Cestrenaia annoa 
natua XVIII,, a migrant from Oxford, in whom one 
may identify the subsequently famous commentator. 
In the same year he was intruded by Manchester into 
a Fellowship at Pembroke. 
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Of minor worthies mention may be made of 
William Mompesson, the heroic Rector of plagae- 
stricken Eyam, and Prebendary of York, a member 
of a family which contributed seyeral reemits to the 
Peterhouse Society; and Edward Symoiui (Scholar 
Butler, 1626), the loyalist Rector of Raine, who was 
directly associated with the publication of Eihon 
Basilike, and published a notable Vindication of 
Charles I. 

For many Peterhouse men the Restoration was 
naturally the signal for promotion. With justice 
the first to be advanced, as he had been the first 
to sufier, was John Cosin. Cosin bad, during the 
troubles, taken refuge in Paiis as Chaplain to the 
Protestant members of Henrietta Maria's household, 
and had endured severe privations. On the landing 
of Charles II., the Fellows of Peterhouse petitioned 
for the restoration of their " rightful and undoubted 
Master," and on August 3, 16G0, the Earl of Man- 
chester, ** having been infonncd " that Dr. John Cosin 
had been wrongfully ejected from the Mastership of 
Peterhouse, proceeded to declare him reconstituted. 
But soon (October 18) a touching valedictory letter 
announced to the Society the acceptance by Cosin of 
the See of Durham. There he reigned high and 
honoured until his death in 1674. 

Cosin never forgot Peterhouse. In the midst of 
the troubles he had in 1649, sent his only son John^ 

^ John CosiD, much to the grief of his father, was aeducod into 
joining the Roman Ohurch. Recovered ouoo, he again fell away. 
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to receive his education there under the tuition 
of the "perning" Dr. Francius. In 1669 he 
founded five Scholarships at the College, the 
Scholars after his decease to be selected from 
Durham School, or, in default, from the Schools 
of Northallerton and Norwich. Owing to the con- 
nection thus firmly established, Peterhouse continued 
for generations to be the favourite College of the 
gentry of Northumberland, Durham, and the North 
Riding. The careful regulations laid down by Cosin 
for the conduct of his Scholars are characteristic^ 
They were always to wear the accustomed babit of 
the University — the square cap and the meet gown ; 
their hair must not be allowed to fall upon the 
shoulders ; they must eschew hair powder, and in 
no case wear perukes ; they must practise Greek 
and Latin versification; and twice a week receive 
musical instruction at the hands of the teacher 
instituted by Dr. Hale. 

Cosin gave to the College Library over 1,000 
volumes, and endowed the Librarianship.^ In 1671 
he, as already noted, bequeathed £200 " towards the 
re-edifying of the north and south sides of St. Peter's 
Colledge Chapell in Cambridge, with hewn stone- 
work answerable to the east and west ends of 

' They were, however, modelled upon the rules drawn up for 
Hale's Scholars, apparently by Matthew Wren. 

' In the Library is an interleaved copy of BiU's Book of 
Common Ptayer, printed in 1634, which contains MS. Musical 
Settings, some of i^hioh were spedaUy written at Cosin's request 
for the Service in the College Chapel 

I 
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the sayd Chappell already by me set up and 
furnished." 

On the same day on which Cosin was consecrated 
Bishop of Durham, Brian Walton was likewise set 
apart as Bishop of Chester. James Margetson 
became, in the same year, Archbishop of Dublin^ 
and in 1663 Isaac Barrow was appointed Bishop of 
Sodor and Man. 

or Peterhouse Royalist laymen who secured under 
the Stuarts advancement in rank or in oflSce there 
was a goodly company. Paulets, AsliburnhamSi 
Bellasys, Musgraves, and Hothams had established 
claims which were too strong to be overlooked even 
by the forgetful Charles. Sir John Robinson, the 
Restoration Lord Mayor and one of the earliest 
Restoration Baronets, recognised the position of 
Peterhouse by sending his heir to the College. 



CHAPTER VI 

RESTORATION AND EIGHTEENTH CENTUR7 ORDER: 
BEAUMONT, KEEME, AND BARROW — THOICAS QRA7 

Bernard Hale, the successor of Cosin, is one of the 
noblest figures in Peterhouse history. 

Elected Fellow in 1632, he voluntarily resigned in 
1634 on inheriting some family property. A man of 
remarkable modesty, of sincere piety, of the strictest 
justice, and of singular benevolence, he was greatly 
beloved by all with whom he came into contact ; and 
his sudden death within three years of his appoint- 
ment produced in his College an unprecedented 
sensation, the utmost grief mingling with something 
akin to consternation. He had been a generous donor 
to the College in his life, and he largely increased 
his benefactions by will. The lands bequeathed by 
him to the Society were valued at upwards of £7,000. 
His benefactions included the patronage of Ejiapton 
in Norfolk and of Qlaston in Rutland, the latter being 
attached by him to the Mastership, the income of 
which he very considerably enlarged He endowed 
the post of Organist ; and provided for the foundation 
of seven Scholarshipe (increased by Hale's brother 

and executor, John, to eight) in connection with 

ISl 
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Hertford Schooli which had been founded by his 
grandfather. 

Joseph Beaumont followed Hale (1663-1699), 
thanks to " a stretch of power " on the part of his 
constant patron and family connection, Matthew 
Wren; who recalled the circumstances of his own 
appointment as Master by finding means to set aside 
the nominees of the Fellows.^ 

Beaumont had been one of the Fellows ejected 
in 1G44. He was a fervent Royalist, and had 
imparted his principles so successfully to his pupils 
that no one of them afterwards failed to support 
the Royal cause. He married Bishop Wren's step- 
daughter. On the Restoration he became a Royal 
Chaplain, and was in 1G61 appointed Master of Jesus, 
whence he removed to Peterhouse in July, 1663. 

Beaumont amply justified, if acquirements could 
justify, his somewhat nepotistic appointment A 
respectable theologian, Regius Professor of Divinity 
in 1670, a stalwart controversialist, " the hammer of 
heretics," a poet who could extract approval from 
Pope, an orator of inimitable grace, and something of 
an artist, he threw himself with ardour into the 
duties of his office. Old rights of the College were 
looked up and attested. The College records were 
reduced to order. The Register of Admissions for 
many years was indexed by Beaumont's own hand. 
In addition to the usual College Order-Book, he kept 
from the time of his appointment a book of personal 

' They were Luke Skippon and Isaao Barrow. 
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Memoranda, which throws much useful light on 
College life. 

He was a disciplinarian after Wren's own heart. 
On May 6, 1665, we find him in a scrutiny in " ye 
Parlor" admonishing Mr. Quarles to reform his deport- 
ment "in several particulars." In view of the generous 
treatment of Beaumont by Robert Quarles twenty 
years before,^ this seems somewhat hard. In Novem- 
ber, 1663, Leonard Gosnold, a migrant from Corpus, 
was a candidate for a Fellowship. It was agrted 
" upon his private submission to the Master and 
Fellows and acknowledgment of his former great 
extravagances, as also his promise of future amend- 
ment," that he should be elected; but only upon 
condition that before his admission "he make a 
publick Recantation in ye College Hall, before all 
ye Members of ye College, according to ye form 
which the Master shall [with advice of ye fellows], 
prescribe; and allso that he performe what else 
ye Master and fellows shall think fitt to Order." 
The unfortunate Gosnold was not spared the lash. 
Beaumont's book of Memoranda tells how the Hall 
bell sounded ; how in the presence of Master, Fellows, 
and Scholars, Gosnold read the confession drafted by 
the Master; in which he acknowledged himself to 
have greatly contravened Academic Discipline, to 
have led a life profiigatia perditisque Tnorilms 
inquinaiam, to have sinned grievously in respect of 
modesty, temperance, and chastity, and to have 

» Ante, p. 112. 
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rendered himself worthy of the odium of all good 
men. He promised to religiously abstain ab 
omnibus popinis^ ganeia, oenpolua, neenon 
pemoctationibua^ symposiia atU comisaationibus in 
appido quibtiscunque. After this his promise to 
attend regularly Chapel Service and to conduct 
himself in College as a humble, modest, quiet devotee 
at once of Letters and of Divinity smacks of the 
ordinary. The confession signed by the culprit was 
duly entered upon the Register by the determined 
Master. Alas, all in vain I Although in 1664 Mr. 
Qosnold acted as Lecturer in Ethics (save the mark !), 
he was at the termination of his year's probation 
adjudged unfit for confirmation as Fellow. 

In 1669 there was a lively passage-at-arms in the 
Society. " Magnus Josephus " admonished Mr. Witty, 
Junior Fellow, before the Body, under Statute 33, 
for being intolerahUia erga Magiatrum, Three of 
the Fellows, including the Senior Desm, supported 
Mr. Witty in a protest that he did not appear to 
be intolerahilia erga Magiatrum^ in that his ofience 
consisted in punishing the Porter for his insolent 
behaviour towards a Dean of the College. The 
four claimed to constitute the majority in College 
Meeting. The remaining Fellows present, three in 
number, supported the Master, who obtained the 
voices of other members of the Body on their return 
to College. According to the worthy Doctor, the 
peccant Junior had, over and above his chastise- 
ment of the Porter, given in the Buttery counter 
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orders to those of the Master. The matter was not 
put an end to until the next Midsummer ; when, on 
ap]>eal to him by the Witty party, his Lordship of 
Ely, as Visitor, convened the Body at the M&ster's 
Lodging, and after examination of the circumstances 
dismissed the appeal By general consent there was 
then a reconciliation. It would seem that the rebels 
scored something like *' a moral victory." 

Ralph Witty, it may be remarked, subsequently 
succeeded Beaumont as Rector of Teversham. 

In spite of the many good qualities of Beaumont, 
the College did not greatly flourish under his Master- 
ship. An aualysis of College Entries made by 
Beaumont himself gives the following results: 

1. From 1615 to 1653, 28 years, 481 Admissiona, made 

up of 50 Fellow-Commoners, 232 Pensioners, and 
199 Sizars. 

2. From 1643 to 1667, 24 years, 400 Admissions, made 

up of 38 Fellow-Commoners, 209 Pensioners, 
153 Sizars. 

3. From 1667 to 1675, 8 years, 122 Admissions, con- 

sisting of 3 Fellow-Commoners, 77 Pensioners, 
and 42 Sizars. 

These figures show a large falling off from the days 
of Peme. The numbers had been rudely reduced in 
1644,and, whilst the personality of Beaumont, although 
respectable, was hardly sympathetically attractive, the 
College teaching staff which supported him failed to 
reach the high standard of the Corporation of the 
days of Wren and Cosin. Mediocrity reigned. There 
are, moreover, indications that the Society was not 
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proof afs^nst influences of the period which were not 
congenial to high thinking. Thus on October 25, 
1GG6, it wa3 resolved that on Great Festival Days 
the Bursar should allow to every mess ^ of Fellows in 
College Hall a quart of Spanish wine and a quart of 
French wine at each meal, and no more; "and to 
make no private treatment^ in the Parlour or else- 
where, to the Fellov^s or others whether in wine, 
tobacco, or otherwise upon the College account'' 

Various unpleasant incidents seem to suggest the 
recoil from the days of Puritanism. 

Miles Barnes, a Royal nominee for a Fellowship, 
was protested against by a Senior Fellow and eye- 
witnes«i, on the ground of drunkenness and other 
scandalous conduct at a public inn on the journey 
from London. The candidate, who urged in his 
defence that the only spectators on the occasion 
were an astler and a fishmonger, was duly elected. In 
September, 1698, Charles Squire (Fellow, 1690) con- 
fesses under his hand in the College Register to 
"egregious follies," extravagance and profligacy 
amounting to "madness," and professes himself a 
serious convert to virtue ; but in October, 1699, he 
is ejected by order of the Visitor for his "wicked 
and scandalous carriage " ; and it subsequently trans- 
pires that inter alia he has embezzled " Mr. Dyke's 
and Mr. Richard Harrison's Plates." The income of 
his Chambers was by decree of the V.C.to Court 
impounded to make good the los& 

1 Four constitated a mess. 
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The personal intervention of Charles II. in the 
life of the College did not tend to raise the tone 
of the Society. The restored monarch had free and 
frequent recourse to that system of Letters Mandatory 
and of Dispensation which had been employed within 
more moderate limits by his predecessors. When in 
1684 Dr. John Standish, one of the conforming 
Seaman Fellows, obtained a Royal Dispensation to 
hold his Fellowship in commendam with a distant 
Rectory, the College had successful recourse to the 
influence of their Visitor with the easy-going 
monarch. But the shadow of the age was on the 
Society. And the final impression left by the records 
of Beaumont's closing years is that of dull worldli- 
ness. Beaumont himself died in 1699 Master of 
Peterhouse, Regius Professor of Divinity, Preben- 
dary of Ely, and the holder of three widely-dispersed 
Rectories. He bequeathed £300 for the creation of a 
Chapel Fund. 

The fortunes of the Society were not raised by Dr. 
Beaumont's immediate successors. He was followed 
by Dr. Thomas Richardson. Richardson reigned for 
thirty-three years (1699-1733> He was a Prebendary 
of Ely, a Royal Chaplain, and a Fellow of Eton. 
His chief claims to remembrance in Peterhouse 
would appear to have been his generous gifts to 
the Library, which prove him to have been some- 
thing of a bibliophile ; and the establishment of the 
connection with Eton which brought up Thomas Gray. 
• Richardson was succeeded by another respectable 
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divine, John Whalley,B.D.,a native of Cambridge, who 
graduated in 1719 at Pembroke, where he became 
Fellow in 1720. In 1742 Whalley, like Beaumont, 
was elected Regius Professor of Divinity. He was also 
Chaplain to the King. He was, seemingly, a man very 
popular with his contemporaries. After the fashion 
of some of his predecessors, he occasionally attempted 
poetic flights of the Academic Order, as is shown 
by a Spenserian imitation contributed on the death 
of Queen Caroline.^ He died in 1748, and lies buried 
in the College Chapel, where a friendly inscription 
records his high merits. During his Mastership the 
College numbers had shrunk yet more. In 1742 the 
membership totalled 40 only. 

The College then for a brief period made trial of 
the magnificent Dr. Ecene. Edmund Eeene was the 
son of Charles Eeene, merchant, of Lynn, and brother 
of Sir Benjamin Eeene, K.B., British Ambassador at 
Madrid. Educated at Charterhouse and at Caius, where 
he graduated in 1733 and became Fellow, he was 
elected to a Peterhouse Fellowship in 1739. He was 
a pluralist of a distinguished order. He held the rich 
Bectory of Stanhope, and, on appointment in 1752 as 
Bishop of Chester, continued for two years to hold 
the Mastership of Peterhouse in conjunction with his 
Bishopria In 1770 he was translated to Ely. He 
was a man of private wealth and a palace-builder. 

^ HiB Bon, the Rev. Thomas Sedgwick Whalley, the friend of 
Mrs. Siddona and of Hannah More, wooed the muise with greater 
•ucoeas. 
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To hifi credit be it said that he freed the See of Ely 
from serious incumbrancea It is recorded of him 
that ''during the time of his being yice-Chancellor 
and Master of St Peter's College he was a great 
encourager of good order and discipline, and very 
instrumental and assiduous in improving the public 
buildings of the University in general, and of his own 
College in particular." But he may be vehemently 
suspected of direct responsibility for the introduction 
to the Peterhouse Courts of James Burrough, Master 
of Caius and Architect. Eheu ! 

Another charge is preferred against Eeene. He 
is said to have greatly encouraged the Fellow- 
Commoner class in the College, with small advantage 
to the general learning. 

We maj' do well here to glance at the Peterhouse 
Society as it now appeared. First, of the Master 
and Fellowa 

The Foundation consisted of a Master and 14 
Fellows ; and there were 8 Bye - Fellows on the 
special foundations of Parke, Peme, and Lady Mary 
Ramsey. 

The Master was appointed by the Visitor from 
two candidates previously nominated by the 
Foundation Fellows in regularly constituted Meet- 
ing. The Mastership was now, thanks to the 
munificence of Bernard Hale, who endowed it 
with a considerable estate and annexed to it the 
Rectory of Glaston, a post financially desirable. 
The domestic powers of the Master had in no way 
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shrunk ; whilst his importance as a University figure 
had been vastly increased by Elizabethan legislation. 
His residence after 1727 in the Lodge across the way 
tended to establish a line of demarcation between 
the Head and the junior members of the Society ; and 
a Master who was disposed to play the autocrat found 
ample facilities for so doing. No Fellow might quit 
Cambridge without the Master's Exeat; and in the 
hands of the Master was vested such valuable internal 
patronage as the distribution of Chambers — ^which 
were sub-let at a profit — and the allotment of pupils. 

The election of Fellows was now freed from that 
Crown interference which had grown in persistency 
under the Stuarts. 

An incoming Fellow took a prescribed oath on 
admission. After a year's probation, provided with 
credentials under the College seal as to his good life 
and behaviour, he waited upon the Visitor ; whereupon 
the Bishop issued his Mandate for his final establish- 
ment as a Member of the Foundation. Then the 
Master and the two Deans met in Hall, and the new 
Fellow was duly sworn to observe the Statutes, to 
renounce all appeal or external means of restoration 
in the event of his removal, and to defend the chest 
of Holbroke and Thomas of Barnard Castle. He 
further took the oath of allegiance to the King ; and 
abjured the power of the Pope and the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. 

In addition to the old-time commons and lodging 
the Fellow now received a modest but gradually 
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increasing annual dividend. This dividend in 1727 
amounted to £25. 

The Fellow was in due course called upon to 
serve the C!ollege in one or other of certain very 
moderately paid offices. 

The official Staff of the College consisted of two 
Bursars, Senior and Junior, and two Chaplains, all 
elected annually in October, together with two Deans, 
a PrsBlector, a Catechist, and four Lecturers, who were 
elected in March. The subjects represented by Lec- 
turers were Rhetoric, Greek, Ethics, and Logic. The 
two Chaplains were introduced at the Visitation of 
1741 in substitution for the earlier practice under 
which the Fellows were required to read Morning and 
Evening Prayers in fixed rotation, each Fellow who 
was for any reason unable to act paying a deputy. 
The Chaplains were not over-remunerated: they 
received at first a stipend of £6 each as from the 
Foundation Fellows, with 6s. 8d. per week for duty 
performed in the room of any Bye-Fellow. In 1749 
£20 was allowed for the two Chaplains; in 1764 
their combined emolument was raised to £40. 

Service in assigned office was ranked as a corporate 
obligation, and usually followed a regular course. 
In 1727 it was resolved that no Fellow should in 
future be chosen Dean or Lecturer who had not been 
Bursar in his order. 

The official College Tutor was yet unknown. Any 
Fellow, if designated by the Master, could play the 
Tutor's part 
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Within the bounds of the Society the fieuinily idea 
still reifrned. It found vent not unnotioeably in the 
annual gatherings at fixed dates for the commemora- 
tion of various Benefactors, and in similar assemblies 
on certain great Feast Days of the Church. 

On April 15, 1765, it was " Agreed at a Meeting of 
the Masters and Fellows that all Mulcts, usually paid 
by the By-Fellows and Fellow-Commoners under the 
name of Petizants, shall be abolish'd: and that all 
Fellow-Commoners, who shall be absent upon the 
Days hereafter mentioned shall be mulct as follows, 
viz.: Upon All Saints, Epiphany, Purification, 
Ascension, Commencement Tuesday and Dedication 
of the Chapel, 1 sL each Day ; upon Christmas Day, 
New Tear Day, Blaster Sunday, and Whit Sunday, 
6 sh. and 8d. each Day ; likewise that all Scholars 
of the House, who shall be absent upon the four last- 
mentioned Days, shall be mulct 2 sh. and 4d« each 
Day. Agreed at the same time that for the future 
there shall be no Feasts upon Christmas Day, 
Epiphany, Blaster Sunday and Whit Sunday." 

This last provision may have been the product of 
an improved religious atmosphere, but at a later 
period most of the Feasts were gradually dropped, 
evidently on the mere score of expense. Even in 
recent days, however, Peterhouse Feasts, '' in the new 
Combination," have waked the strains of poetic 
cognoscenti 

The majority of the Fellows, if laymen at the time 
of election, took Holy Orders within a determined 
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period, and looked forward to College living& In 
1727 the Master, the Deans, and the Bursar were 
empowered, with the consent of the rest of the 
resident Fellows, to purchase any advowson '' for the 
use of the College." In 1731 the living of Newton, 
Suffolk, was accordingly bought with money 
bequeathed for the purpose by Dr. Charles Beau- 
mont, as were the advowsons of Exford, Somerset, 
and Witnesham, Suffolk, in 1735-6. By the middle 
of the century the College was in possession of 
the eleven benefices which represent its patronage in 
the present day. 

There was usually a sprinkling of lay Fellows. 
These secured exemption under the old Statutes, 
which permitted, in a limited number of cases, the 
study of Law or of Medicine. Thus in 1725 Shallett 
Turner, Junior Dean, who in 1725 'beccume Regius 
Professor of Modem History, was "put on the 
Law line " ; as in subsequent years were James 
Bindley (1772), the Antiquarian, and Professor 
William Smyth (1796). Under date July 14, 1778, 
there appears a record which marks the beginning 
of the legal career of a future Lord Chief -Justice : 
"7ti acrutinio Magistri et Sociorum CoUegii 8ti. 
Petri Cant capitiUariter ccyixgregatorv/m electua est 
in Studium Juris Civilis Edvardus Law Sodus 
CoUegii ex antiqua Fundaiione." So in 1739 Mr. 
Gilbert was "put on the Physic line," as at later 
dates were William Lobb (1763) and Francis Dawes 
(1772). 
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The Fellow-Commoners shared the Fellows' Table, 
and sat with the Fellows in the flagged and sanded 
Parlour or in the Combination-room above; where 
they smoked clay pipes and drank ** French and 
Spanish wines " and punch, or on high occasions 
Canary.^ 

Less privileged members of the College were 
Pensioners or Sizars. The former were, as we have 
seen, in origin mere lodgers ; the others were recipients 
of the College charity. 

We may mark some of the features of a normal 
career. A youth entered at the College under the 
guarantee and tutorship of some Fellow or of the 
Master himself. Either before or within ''a brief 
season" after admission, he was required to secure 
the approval of Examiners. If promising and 
fortunate, he might secure one of between forty and 
fifty Bible-Clerkships or Scholarships ; if very needy 
he might look forward to nomination to ''a Poor 
Scholar's place.'' The average Scholarship was worth 
some £10 per annum. The poet Gray, in 1736-7 
received in Scholarship payments £10 5s. Id. His 
entire Hall charges for that year were £14 8s. 8^d. 

The freshman paid "salting money" in his first 
term. In early days " salting " was a ceremonial by 
no means unimportant It brought for the fresh- 
man experiences akin to those which attend the 
young sailor when he first crosses the line. The 

^ It was about 1770 that they began to add the milder tea 
and coffee. 
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Hall on salting night became the scene of licensed 
undergraduate Saturnalia. In 1626 there was still 
a '' Father of the Saltings/' the Scholar-Butler holding 
the office. In that year the post was filled by Edward 
Symons, subsequently famous as a Royalist author. 
The Scholar-Butler, as his name implies, was a 
student of the House, who exercised functions in 
Hall in aid of the Butler of the early Statutes. He 
enjoyed the revenues of two Scholarships. The office 
was abolished in 1764; when the two Scholarships, 
the combined worth of which was only £4 13s. 9d., 
were appropriated to the Chaplaincies. In 1784 the 
Chaplains were compelled to disgorge £1 6s. 8d. to 
increase the stipend of the veritable Butler. 

The style of College living was not luxurious. 
Indeed the fare of the " good old times " might furnish 
food for thought to the young gourmands of modern 
days, who periodically form Committees and com- 
plain of supplies in Hall. Let us take a typical 
week. On the Saturday of the first week of the 
Michaelmas Quarter, 1638, the Cook of Feterhouse 
served up : For dinner, '' water gruell, pickrell, 
pearches, butter " ; for supper, ** butter, water gruell, 
eggs." On Sunday the College dined on mutton and 
beef; it supped on mutton and rabbits. Then from 
Monday morning to Thursday night it fed on mutton^ 
and mutton only; varying the treat at Thursday's 
supper-time with " mutton and rabits." Friday was, 
of course, a Fast Day ; and the food was "water-gruell, 
herrings, smelts, butter." Fish, and especially the 
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coarae product of the local streams, played a great 
part with the seventeenth century College caterer. 
Bream, roach, perch, and eels rang the changes with 
cod, "players," "lyng," "mackrill," crabs, lobsters, 
and good red herring. Rarely the College tasted 
soles, and still more rarely " samond." On Christmas 
Day, Petreans of 1638 feasted on ''stewed broath, 
mutton, beef, minced pyes, capons, oringes " ; but the 
ordinary menu was a very different thing : with snch 
dainties as " eggs in mooneshine," it included " cow- 
heeles, neate-feetc," " tripes," " oat-cake," " frumenty," 
and "pease." "Larkea" and "pidgeons" were in 
great request; "basting" and "sallades" formed a 
weekly charge. In his highest flights the cook 
attained to " spitch-coks." " harte-coks," "pannado," 
" florentines," and " fooles." Once in the year, about 
Midsummer, his soul awoke to " strawberryes." In 
the eighteenth century, except on Feast Days, the 
College dinner consisted of a single course of meat, 
with bread, beer, and grace-cup; for aught else 
including vegetables, the student must "size." 

The College fed off pewter. In 1626 the Bursar 
paid Fursy for 17 dozen trenchers at 7d. the dozen, 
9s. lid. In March, 1713, it was agreed at a Meeting 
of the Master and Fellows that "ye old Pewter be 
changed for a better sort ; that there be laid into 
ye Cook's hands a dozen of mess dishes, a dozen of 
half -mess dishes, four dozen of plates, two dozen of 
sawcers. That ye Cook bo obliged to make this 
Pewter good for wear, loss, and to keep up ye same 
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number. That he be allowed fourty shillings p. an. 
for ye same." 

Every Pensioner was each week '*sett in ye 
batteries " for one halfpenny for the trencher-scraper, 
Milly Ox, who, with another worthy, Goody Gees, 
swept the Court and the pavement on the street, 
also cleaned the trenchers for £2 the year. 

The service was not magnificent. The Butler 
kept four table-cloths for the Fellows and Fellow- 
Commoners ; and only two for the use of Pensioners 
and Sizars. 

The commons allowance was frequently revised, 
and showed a constant tendency to rise. In 1626 
the Pensioners' weekly commons were raised from 
18d. a man to 2s. 4d., each man being '' seti on " in 
addition S^d. for coal. The commons of the Sizar, 
which, of course, were given him free, were raised at 
the same time from 12d. to 18d. in value. He paid 
Id. per week for coal. 

By 1766 the commons at the Pensioners' table had 
risen to 9d. a day, viz., 6d. at dinner, 3d. at supper. 
The charges against Fellows, Fellow-Commoners and 
Sizars correspondingly advanced. 

The course of College life of the day is lightly 
outlined by various recorda 

&Ioming Prayer was read in Chapel at 6 o'clock in 
summer, at 7 in winter. One or two of the MS. 
Statute-books contain forms of Prayer to be said 
morning and evening in each cubicle by the Senior 
and the Juniors under his charge. Dinner was served 
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at mid-day. Loitering at table was not encouraged. 
In 1749 it was agreed that a fire shoald be made in the 
Combination-room at noon to continae until 2 o'clock 
in the afternoon from the Audit until Ladyday, the 
money formerly allowed pro focia solemnibua and for 
" tranchers " being applied for the purpose. 

Evening Prayer was read at 6 p.m. It was 
followed about 8 by supper. The gates of the 
College were closed at 10. At 11 o'clock the keys 
were carried to the Master or to the Senior Dean ; 
should any member of the College require admittance 
after that hour his name must be carried by the 
Porter to one of these officers. 

The reference to " state fires " recalls a feature of 
College life not unfamiliar to this day. The College 
was essentially patriotic. On various dates in the 
year, and notably on November 5, on May 29, and on 
the Accession Day of the reigning Sovereign, bonfires 
were lighted ; when the Porter provided tar barrels 
at the College expense. Tbe Society celebrated 
" Hochstette Victory " in 1704 at a cost of 5s. ; and 
spent the like sum on ** Proclaiming ye Peace " and 
on "Thanksgiving for ye Peace," in 1713. On this 
last occasion a Thanksgiving dinner for the Master 
and Fellows cost £2 15& 4d. On May 29 it was 
regularly deemed necessary to have specially salaried 
guardians ''watching the trees"; whether to save 
them from the fire or, more probably, from depre- 
dators who should, in their anxiety to protect 
themselves with tbe loyal green from energetic 
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wielders of the time-honoured nettle, be tempted to 
make havoc of the ornamental "oypressea" 

The College for centuries played tennis, each 
Fellow -Commoner and Pensioner at admission or 
later contributing to the Tennis Court 

On the important subject of the course of educa- 
tion pursued in the College the record of the 
Visitation of 1741 aflfords some useful information. 
Common Places and Disputations were held weekly 
in the College Chapel, the appointed order being 
determined by a list set up by the Bursar in the 
Butteries. Should any Fellow fail to acquit himself 
in his appointed turn of his duty herein the 
necessary deputy was awarded a payment to be 
deducted by the Bursar from the next dividend 
of the defaulter. 

Dr. John Jebb, who between 1773 and 1776 
embarked upon an energetic crusade for the reform 
of University education, and who became the parent 
of the " Mays," if not of the " Little-Qo," was a Fellow 
of Peterhouse. Amongst other complaints advanced 
by Jebb was one as to the general neglect of elocution. 
In April, 1758, it was agreed at a Meeting of the 
Master and Fellows of Peterhouse that three guineas 
should be yearly laid out in books to be given to 
the best declaimer. In 1817 the sum of £20 was 
allotted for the award of annual College Prizes. 

The practice of granting leave of absence for 
foreign travel, which had at an earlier day 
proved its utility by bringing into notice several 
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distingaisbed men, was still followed. In 1697 
William Veraon had licence to travel in the Wert 
Indies, and was thereby enabled to enhance a high 
reputation as a botanist In 1764 Ashton Warner 
Byam had leave to visit foreign parts for the 
improvement of knowledge for the term of foor 
years; whilst in 1765 Samuel Wilkinson Gordon 
obtained the prolonged term of ten years. Aahton 
Warner Byam, a migrant to Peterhouse from Sydney, 
was a member of a family which had been dis- 
tinguished in the Civil Wars, and which had 
subsequently planted suckers in the West Indies. 
Bom in Antigua in 1744 he, after graduation and 
call to the Bar, returned to practise in his native 
islands, and became the local legal oracle. He died 
a Knight and Attorney-General of Grenada. Sir 
William Browne, who graduated from Peterhouse in 
1710, questioned the value of foreign sojourn for 
medical men, and when proposing to found Physic 
Fellowshi[)s be expressly forbade the grant to the 
Fellows of licence to travel. He based his objections 
on the particular ground that British medicine and 
surgery had nothing to learn from Continental Schools, 
whose practice was far less progressive. 

The name of Browne recalls a curious incident in 
the College history. 

Sir William Browne, by his will, dated February 
11, 1770, subjected his estate to a perpetual rent 
charge of twenty guineas yearly for the founding of 
a Classical Scholarship, tenable by the best Classical 
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scholar who should offer himself for examination 
within a year of his matriculation. He required that 
the Scholar so elected should admit himself at Peter- 
house, and reside there every entire term during 
his undergraduateship ; that he should behave well, 
studiously and religiously, and give up to the 
Fellows' table every Sunday a copy of Greek or of 
Latin verses ; that he should go to lecture with the 
Mathematic Professor for three years — " being sensible 
from depending on my own strength how much 
Labor improbvs may be saved by such assistance " — ; 
that he should regularly and reputably perform all 
his College and University exercises, his Act and 
his Opponencies in the Sophs Schools; and should 
take the degrees of Bachelor and Master of 
Arts. In 1858, when new Statutes for the tenure 
of University Scholarships were being made by 
Order in Council, a Scholar elected on the founda- 
tion of Sir William Browne was released from the 
requirement to become a member of Peterbouse. 
Worthy as may have been the motives of the 
responsible legislators, this reforming proceeding 
would seemi on the face of it to be hardly just 
towards the Founder's College, or even to the inten- 
tion of the Founder himself. This is unfortunately 
by no means the solitary, and perhaps not the gravest, 
occasion on which College interests have undoubtedly 
suffered by the operations of modem educational 
theorists. A far more fatal proceeding, by which 
Peterhouse was with other Colleges seriously affected, 
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was the legislation which swept away the traditions 
connecting them with various local Schools ; and 
made Entrance Scholarships the prey of the roving 
"pot-hunter." 

The Butler and the Cook were all-important 
College functionaries. The Society contracted with 
the Butler for the brewing of strong ale and small 
beer. The disposal of the liquor, which was the 
staple drink at all meals throughout the House,^ 
produced a small domestic profit The Bakehouse 
managed by the Junior Bursar was a still more 
valuable source of internal revenue. 

The College Barber was another notable figure. 
In 1503 the Barber of Peterhouse is mentioned on 
the list of persons admitted, under Covenant between 
Town and Gown, to enjoy the privileges of Scholars 
of the University. The Barbo-tonsor appears with 
Butler, Cook, and sub-Cook on the earliest Computus 
Rolls. Ho received in Tudor times an annual stipend 
of twelve shillings. In 1759 was appointed John 
Elbome, whom in December, 1766, Mrs. Ann Elbome 
succeeded. She worked by deputy. One Collins 
paid her £10 per annum, " the price to Fellows 
tod Pensioners to be ten shillings per quarter, to 
Fellow-Commoners twelve and sixpence, to Sizars 
seven and sixpence." The Dean had bis troubles in 

^ Some few admiren of olden fashiona have even in recent 
days affected beer at breakfaat; but it is nigh a qaarter of 
a century since an undergraduate Scholar successfully and 
habitually coped at a single meal with three stoupa of " old." 
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those daya On November 7, 1786, the order issued 
''No Barber to appear within the College on a 
Sunday after eleven o'clock in the forenoon." The 
Peterhouse Barber survived until days of modem 
memory. Dr. Francis Barnes (Master, 1788-1838) was 
the last wearer in Cambridge of the eighteenth 
century wig. 

An important item in the College finance was the 
article of the College Alms. In these the Poor 
Scholars and Sizars of the House largely partici- 
pated ; they had occasional grants of 6d. or Is. " to 
help their supper*' or "to mend their dinner," or 
they were given a similar cash gratuity. But the 
Bursar's benevolence found wider range : in 1626 
not only did he give to " poore travellers," to " poore 
widdows," to "poore old men," and to "George 
Conner, Scholer of St. Johan's Col.," but he sub- 
scribed 14s. to a "Scholler of ye Pallatinate," 
13s. 4d. to " a Scholer, a Protestant Spanyard," 
2s. to "two gentlemen souldiours," and "onto Onar 
Qolde, an Irish gentlewoman of noble blood, iis. 
vid." 

As we read the eighteenth century records, whilst 
occasionally we are brought very near to the thoughts 
and proceedings of to-day, we are repeatedly reminded 
what changes Time has wrought in Cambridge since 
the days of Eeene and Law. Cambridge was in the 
eighteenth century a small, ill-supplied provincial 
town. The College sent to London not only for its 
wines and its plates, but for its furniture, its tea, its 
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candles, its oysters, its orangea Its smaller parehases 
came by waggon ; its heavier by river carriage. In 1773, 
*' James Salmon, Cambridge Carrier, Has Waggons 
set ont from his Warehouse in Cambridge^ every 
Monday and Tuesday, and get in at the Oreen Dragon 
Inn in Bishopsgate Street, London, every Tuesday 
and Thursday ; return from thence every Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday; get into Cambridge every 
Friday, Saturday, and Monday ; and carry goods for 

Cambridge, Titlleshall, Holt, 

Ely, Buraham, Heacham, 

Lynn, Weasenham, Elmham, 

Downham, Darsingham, Lytcham, 

Dereham, Docking, Foulsham, 

Watlon, Grimston, Wisbich, 

Swaffham, Stoke, Holbeach, 

Fakenham, Wareham, March, 

Walsingham, Hingham, Upwell, 

Castle Acre, Hilboro*, Outwell, 

Fincham, Northwould, Emneth, 

Snettisham, Feltwell, Long Sutton, 

Shepdam, Wells, 

and other Places adjacent. 

" N.B. — What Goods are for Norfolk and by way 
of Downham, if received at the above Inn on 
Wednesday or Thursday before Noon, will be care- 
fully delivered by his own Boats at Downham Butter 
Market the Monday following." 

A rival, James Burleigh, advertises in similar 
strains, whilst Edward QiUam & Sons, Licensed by 
Vie University, have Waggons running between their 
warehouse in Bishopsgate Street and their House at 
Cambridge. 
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Who amongst Cambridge Fellows of to-day could 
determine off-hand the nature of " Barragon Jean " ? 
Francis Dawes, the Feterhouse Bursar, sometime a 
Fellow-Commoner and a contemporary of Thomas 
Qray, bought 4^ yards of that article of James Hatsell 
in 1771, and therefor paid £1 Os. 3d. James Hatsell 
was ** Man's Mercer and Draper, At the Three Angels, 
opposite the New Church, Strand." There he sold 
''Superfine Cloths, Dutch Ratteens, Duffles, Frizes, 
Beaver Coatings, Kerseymeres, Forrest Cloths, German 
Serges, Wilton Stuffs, Sagathies, Nanquins, Silesia 
and Brown Cambricks, Manchester Velvets^ Silk 
Grograms, Double Allapeens, Silk and Hair Camblets, 
Barragon8,Brusse]ls Camblets, Princes' Stuffs, Worsted 
Damasks, Worsted and Silk Knit Pieces; Velvets, 
Corded Silks, Sattins, Sbagg Velvets, Sergedesoys, 
Shalloons, Allapeens, and all sorts of new Fashioned 
Goods, made for Gentlemen's Wear, Livery Cloths, 
Thicksets, Plain Fvstians, FUinn^els, Cloth Serges, 
Hair Shaggs, Dimity, Everlastings, &c" 

Mr. Dawes bought his boots in Town, and gave 
£1 14& Od. for four pair. When he desired stationery 
he might apply to such an one as Elizabeth Rogers, 
Bookseller and Stationer of Bury, ''Opposite the 
Cross (where Books are new Bound in the neatest 
Manner), who selleth at the most reasonable Rate, 
Bibles, Testaments, Common Prayer-Books, Folio 
Bibles and Common Prayers for the Use of Churches ; 
and all other Books of Devotions ; Books proper for 
the Use of Schools, Law and Pbysick Books ; Shop, 
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Pocket and Copy-Books ; Writinfi^ and Coarse Paper, 
Pens, fine Japan Ink for Records, Common Ink, 
India Ink for Drawing, Sealing- Wax, Wafers, Slates, 
Slate and Lead Pencils, Letter-Cases, and all sorts 
of Stationery Wares ; Maps, Prints, and Almanacks ; 
Warrants for Land-Tax, &c. ; Magazines, and all other 
Numbers, either Weekly or Monthly." 

The thrifty Elizabeth likewise sold ''Herring's 
Norfolk Antidote for the Bite of a Mad dog and other 
Mad Animals, Turlington's Balsam, Eau de Luce, 
Lavender Water, Arquebusade, Hill's true Tincture 
of Valerian, Balsam of Honey, Essence of Water- 
Dock, Elixir of Bardana, Tincture of Sage, Dumnery's 
Balsam for Burns, Cephalic Snuft* Genuine Court 
Flaister, Daffy's Elixir, Anderson's Scotch Pills, 
Stoughton's Drops, Squire's Elixir, Qolden and Plain 
Spirits of Scurvy-Qrain, Bateman's Pectoral Drops, 
British Oil, Tincture for the Teeth, Barly's Itch 
Ointment, Blacking Balls for Shoes, Com Salve, 
Frauncis's Elixir, fine Lip- Salve, Schomberg's Tinc- 
ture, Liquid Shell, Eaton's Styptic, Bowden's and 
Sand well's Plaisters, Essence of Pepper-Mint, a fine 
Ointment for Crack-Heeled Horses, British Herb 
Tobacco and Snuff, James's Fever Powders, Liquid 
True Blue, and Wax-Candles of all sorts." 

Truly the world changes much, and little. But 
the Cambridge tradesmen of to-day would have some- 
thing to say of College Bursar or Steward who should 
disburse his favours thus broadcast through the 
realm. 



CHAPTER VII 

THOMAS GRAY AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES : 
BISHOP LAW, FRANCIS BARNES 

The most famous name of eighteenth century 
Peterhouse history was doubtless Thomas Qray. 

In 1734 Thomas Gray came up from Eton to Peter- 
house, where his maternal uncle, Robert Antrobus, 
an Eton usher, was sometime Fellow, and where 
Thomas Richardson, an Eton Fellow, had been lately 
Master. In his early correspondence he writes in 
terms of humorous youthful disparagement upon the 
Cambridge of the day, its studies and its " doleful 
creatures." Twenty -two years later he abruptly 
quitted his College for Pembroke in consequence, as 
well - authenticated tradition attests, of a practical 
joke played upon him by certain young under- 
graduates. With such evidence a recent biographer 
of Qray has endeavoured to fasten upon a section, at 
any rate, of the Peterhouse Society of the period the 
epithet "barbarian." Now Peterhouse undoubtedly 
did not rise superior to those influences of national 
operation which are connected with the names of our 
early Hanoverian kings, but then neither did other 
Colleges which might be mentioned. And Peterhouse, 

167 
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in her darkest hoar, was not withoat her glancing 
lighta When Thomas Gray entered as a Pensioner in 
1734 the Cosin connection had been bringing to the 
College for some years a stream of representatives 
of the best blood of Northumbria: liddells and 
Forsters, Conyers and Lambtons, Blacketts and 
Reeds. Many of these youths entered as Fellow- 
Commoners, but with them came up as Scholars sach 
freshmen as the future Sir Samuel Garth, the 
physician and poet (Cosin Scholar 1676, M.D. 1690) ; 
Sir William Browne, before mentioned, the learned 
President of the Royal College of Physicians, 
translator and founder of the Browne Scholarship 
and Medals (Scholar 1707, B.A. 1710, M.D. 1721), 
whose presence amongst us is commemorated by a 
cup. his gift, the only piece of gold plate in the 
University; and Shallet Turner (Cosin Scholar, 1710), 
who in 1735 succeeded another Peterhouse Fellow, 
Samuel Harris, as Regius Professor of Modem 
History. Sir Clement Wearge, Solicitor - General 
in 1723, whose early death in 1725 cut short a 
promising legal career, came up in 1705 ; and to the 
same period belong Thomas Heyrick, the poet, 
grand-nephew of the more famous Robert ; Richard 
Chenevix, the friend of Chesterfield, subsequently 
Bishop of Eillaloe and Wateiiord, whose gratitude to 
Peterhouse found vent at his death in a considerable 
benefaction ; and Richard Osbaldeston (Fellow, 1714), 
Tutor of George III. and Bishop of Carlisle and of 
London, a typical son of a famous northern house of 
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hard-riding and harder-drinking sportsmen. Samuel 
Jebb (Sizar 1709, B.A. 1712), started with Joseph 
Wasse the Bibliotheca LUera/ria. The talented Sir 
Bernard Hale, Lord Chief Baron of the Irish Ex- 
chequer, and later (1724-29) Baron of the Exchequer in 
England, the father of two not undistinguished British 
Generals, was a Fellow of Peterhouse, as became his 
ancestry. Sir James Reynolds, another Peterhouse 
man, and a reputable lawyer, in 1739 followed Hale 
to the English Exchequer from the post of Chief- 
Justice of the Common Pleas in Ireland, and so main- 
tained the Peterhouse legal traditions which were 
associated with the names of Justice Beaumont, Sir 
Robert Wiseman, the two Chief -Justices Pemberton 
and Wright, and a galaxy of minor luminaries. 

Amongst men of the preceding generation, who 
now attained distinction, mention may be made of 
Josias Clerk (M.D., 1666), President of the College 
of Physicians ; William Binckes, D.D. (Fellow), Dean 
of Lichfield ; and Ralph Battell, D.D., Sub-Dean of 
the Chapel Royal. 

Of the young Fellow-C!ommoners who attached 
themselves to Peterhouse under Dr. Keene and his 
successor. Dr. Law, there were many who, apart 
from their family connections, deserved and won 
for themselves a place in the niches of history. 
When, on the week ending March 12, 1756, the 
Butler of Peterhouse, making up his Book, was 
called upon unexpectedly to draw his pen through 
the name of "Mr. Gray," the residents included a 
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large groop of men then and later distingaished in 
every walk of life. 

The first name on that roll of March may not by 
some be held to disprove the charge of " barbarism " ; 
although it was that of one who ten years later was 
England's Premier. 

Augustus Henry Fitzroy, Earl of Euston, came 
up to Peterhouse from the then fashionable 
School at Hackney, which was presided over by Dr. 
Newcome. Born in 1735, he was already in 1756, 
his last year of residence, returned to Parliament. In 
1767 he succeeded his grandfather as third Duke 
of Grafton. Secretary of State in 1765 under 
Rockingham, he in the following year accepted ofBce 
under Chatham, on whose retirement in 176S he 
became Prime Minister. He resigned in 1770; but 
from 1771-75 was Lord Privy Seal. His short-lived 
Premiership synchronises with the outbreak of the 
fierce Parliamentary struggle with Wilkes. In an 
evil moment. Ministers yielded to the royal command ; 
induced the House of Commons to expel that worthless 
tribune ; and perforce erected him into the champion 
of popular rights. The private life of Grafton, which 
was but too characteristic of the age, laid him 
peculiarly open to the attacks of Junius. "The 
portrait, which had been bitten into the national 
memory by the acid of Junius, has never been 
obliterated. Thirty years after the Duke had fallen 
from power, a friendly writer, who was his country 
neighbour, could not venture to record the thoughtful 
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generosity by which he rescued the 'author of the 
"Farmer's Boy" from laborious penury without an 
elaborate apology for praising one who was known 
almost exclusively as the object of the most famous 
diatribes in our language, A popular conception, 
which has lasted for a generation, is likely to last 
for a century ; and, when it has outlived a century, 
it may die, but it cannot be corrected. Doing penance 
for the accumulated sins and scandals of his colleagues, 
Qrafbon, while English is read, will continue to stand 
in his white sheet beneath the very centre of the 
dome in the templQ of history " (Sir G. O. Trevelyan). 
In justice to Grafton, it must be said that he was free 
from thatpersonal corruption which tainted the conduct 
of so many of his political contemporaries : acceptance 
and renunciation of oflBce with him were alike dictated 
by worthy and other than self-seeking motives. To 
the end of his life he retained the respect and friend- 
ship of such an unbiassed judge as was Richard Watson 
of LandafT. With high birth and personal grace he 
combined respectable talents; in his later years be 
adopted pronounced religious views, and embarked 
upon authorship. In December, 1768, he was elected 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. He died 
in 1811. 

If the name of Euston will not carry conviction 
on the point of Peterhouse civilisation, still less will 
the associated cognomen of Lowther. Sir James 
Lowther, Fellow-Commoner of Peterhouse, was in 
1756 barely twenty. In 1761 he had succeeded to a 

L 
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baronetcy. In 1755 and 1756, by sucoessive deatiis 
of relatives, ht became the possessor of immense 
wealth and of a commanding political influence. He 
was speedily recognised as the prince of corrupt 
electioneers. Nine of his ''people/' '*Sir James's 
Ninepins," regularly followed him into the Lobby 
of the House of Commona In 1784 he was created 
Baron, Viscount, and Earl. A man of worthless 
character, far-famed in his native Lake Country as 
" the bad Earl," turbulent, a noted duellist, rapacious, 
unscrupulous and tyrannical, the first Elarl of Lonsdale, 
of the first creation, had at least the fortuitous dis- 
tinction of introducing William Pitt to Parliament as 
Member for the pocket borough of Appleby. His 
brother Rol)ert was up with him at Peterhouse. 
One or other of the Lowthcrs may well have taken 
part in the tormenting of Gray. Sir James in 1755-6 
was the tenant of rooms in the old Master's Lodge. 

Peterhouse perchance must feel but chastened pride 
in pupils of this order. But all Peterhouse men of 
the day were not of thi8 stamp. Amongst the con- 
temporaries of Gray at Peterhouse was at least one 
man of more than European reputation. 

Nearly four centuries earlier, the name of 
Cavendish had become associated with the Peter- 
house Society. William Cavendish was in the 
second half of the fourteenth century an active 
Fellow, and subsequently a noteworthy benefactor 
of the College. He was Bursar in 1386 and again 
in 1396. In 1397 he was appointed Master ; but in 
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the same year resigned, and reverted to his Fellow- 
ship. He is frequently referred to in later records 
as quo7ida/m aociua. He was a grandson of John 
Cavendish, Lord Chief -Justice, who in 1381 was 
murdered by the rebels at Bury ; and the eldest son 
of Sir John Cavendish, who earned his Knighthood 
in the same year by despatching Wat Tyler in 
Smithfield, and who subsequently won laurels in 
more glorious fashion at Agincourt. In the Master- 
ship of Bishop Eeene three scions of his family 
entered at the College. 

Lord John Cavendish, the fourth son of the third 
Duke of Devonshire, was admitted in 1750; and 
received his degree in 1753. Entering Parliament, 
he distinguished himself as an able and high-minded 
statesman, as a devoted follower of Rockingham, and 
as a consistent opponent of Lord North, whom he 
succeeded as Chancellor of the Exchequer. In him 
and his immediate associates a leading contemporary 
politician recognised men who were ready to rally to 
a banner, " where interest cannot be said to point out 
the way, and where nothing but public good is to 
be sought for, on the plainest, honestest, and most 
disinterested terms" (Duke ofPorUaTid to Rocking- 
ham). He acted as Teller for the Noes in the famous 
Division in 1769 on the Royal Ministerial motion for 
the expulsion of Wilkes. Peterhouse may well look 
back with satisfaction upon a son who can be ranked 
as a worthy friend of Burke and as an active ex- 
ponent, in years when Charles Fox was still a 
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Ministerialist defender of Lord North, of the fnndar 
mental guiding principle confessed by John Brif^ht, 
that morality is the truest statesmanship. But Lord 
John was not the most distinguished of Peterhoose 
bearers of his great patronymic. 

His cousins, Henry and Frederick, were in residence 
with him as Fellow-Commoners of Peterhouse. They 
were the two sons of Lord Charles Cavendish, the 
third son of the second Duke of Devonshire. Lord 
Charles combined with some litUe political experience 
a leaning towards science, and was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. Henry, his eldest son, educated at 
Hackney, was compelled in his earlier years to 
adopt habits of rigid economy which remained with 
bim through life. Inheriting, however, an immense 
fortune from a relative, and giving himself up to 
scientiBc research, he became le plus riche de tous lea 
8avan8 et probablement auaai leplua savant de taua 
lea richea. " An excellent mathematician, electrician, 
astronomer, meteorologist, and geologist, and a chemist 
equally learned and original," he anticipated in the 
eighteenth century the scientific glories of Lord 
Kelvin and Sir James Dewar. He was amongst 
the earliest investigators of the chemical properties 
of the gases. Embarking on his labours when air 
and water were ranked as elements, and when pro- 
gress was obstructed by crude theories concerning 
phlogiston, Cavendish resolved the supposed elements 
into their constituents, and established the composition 
of nitric acid. He furthermore determined, with 
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remarkable accuracy, the mean density of the earth. 
He left Peterhoose without proceeding to a degree in 
1753. He died in 1810, one of the most remarkable 
figures of his age. " While, as regards Cavendish's 
writings/' writes Lord Brougham, " it has been, and as 
regards Black's it might have been, justly said by one 
that every sentence will bear the microscope ; another 
writer, the most eminent of bis successors, has, with 
equal truth, described his processes as of so finished a 
nature, so perfected by the hand of a master, as to 
require no correction ; and, though contrived in the 
infancy of the science, yet to remain unsurpassed, 
perhaps unequalled, for accuracy and beauty at the 
present day. The world, even the scientific world, 
dazzled by the brilliancy of those discoveries which 
we have described, is wont to regard Cavendish as 
a chemist merely. But it was not only in chemical 
science and in a few departments of natural philosophy 
that this great man had thoroughly exercised himself; 
he was profoundly versed in every branch of physics, 
and was a most complete and accomplished mathe- 
matician. I have had access to the manuscripts which 
he left behind bim ; and it would be difficult to name 
any subject which had not engaged his dose attention : 
all had been made the subject not only of his study, 
but of his original investigations." 

If proficiency in Classical learning be accepted as 
the antithesis of barbarism, Jeremiah Markland, the 
finest Qreek Scholar of his day, was for many years 
the Peterhouse Senior Fellow; and it may be shrewdly 
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suspected that, for some sparks of that brilliant 
scholarship for which his bi(^;raphers properly 
take credit, Gray was more indebted than he was 
probably conscious of to a twenty years* association 
with the learned editor of Euripides, who was by 
competent authority ranked as a critic as second only 
to Bentley. Nor was MarklanJ the only Petrean 
Classic of the time. A minor Classical light was 
Hugh Moises (Fellow, 1746), a man of rare modesty 
and of singularly lovable character. Retiring to the 
Ileaiiship of a Northern School, he had the rare 
honour of producing three such contemporary pupils 
lis John Scott, Lord Eldon ; William Scott, Lord 
Stowell ; and Ailmiral Lord Collingwood. And what 
kIkiH we say of Stonhewer, the devoted friend of 
Gray ; and of John Symonds, who succeeded Gray 
as Professor ? 

A reminder is necessary for the reader of the 
boyish, and indeed of the mature, correspondence of 
Gray. Gray came up to Peterhouse in indifferent 
circumstances, and soured by domestic troubles, 
which made him dependent for his support upon 
the personal exertions, in a millinery establishment, 
of his devoted mother, Dorothy Antrobus. In 
October, 1734, he was doubtless glad to accept 
nomination to a Cosin Scholarship, in default of a 
suitable candidate from the Schools selected by the 
Founder, and later to a Scholarship on the Hale 
foundation, which was tenable until the standing of 
M.A. For this last he was seemingly indebted to a 
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fellow-Etonian and fellow-countyman, William Hale, 
who entered with him at Peterhouse. He held it 
until he went down for the first time in 1738. A 
genuine lover of Classical letters, and a devoted 
student in many and various branches of know- 
ledge, including that of Natural History, he was a 
natural idler; and had a constitutional distaste for 
any active athletic pursuit. As Horace Walpole said 
in later years : ** Gray never was a boy." These defects 
of temperament were doubtless the product of mere 
physical weakness. He alone of a large family 
survived childhood; and his preservation, when seized 
by a species of fits which proved fatal to his brothers 
and sisters, was ascribed to an act of rare maternal 
heroism. In later days, when by the deaths of 
relatives he had inherited a fair competence, he did 
not rise above the petty foible of liking to be regarded 
as a gentleman of fortune pursuing his studies for 
amusement. He was aflTected well-nigh to efieminacy; 
and was by no means guiltless of self-admiration. In 
a word, if the manners of some of Gray's contem- 
poraries at Peterhouse were tainted by the drinking 
habits of the day. Gray himself was by no means 
devoid of certain qualities which at no time commend 
themselves to healthy youth. 

Gray did not, in the first instance, read in regular 
course for an Arts degree. He went down in 1738, 
and travelled with Horace Walpole. On his return 
to Cambridge, although there is no formal record 
of his admission as a Fellow-Commoner, his name 
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appears in that character on the Butler's lists ; and 
he was undoabtedly permitted to join the High Table. 
In 1743 he took the degree of Bachelor in Civil Law. 
The circumstances of his migration to Pembroke 
are matters of common fame. " Two or three young 
men of fortune, who lived in the same staircase, had 
for some time intentionally disturbed him with their 
riots, and carried their ill-behaviour so far as fre- 
quently to awaken him at midnight After having 
borne with their insults longer than might reason- 
ably have been expected even from a man of less 
warmth of temper, Mr. Gray complained to the 
Governing part of the Society, and not thinking 
that his remonstrance was sufficiently attended to, 
quitted tiie College.'' So writes the biographer Mason. 
Tradition adds further details. Alarmed at the 
symptoms of disorderliness displayed by his young 
neighbours, Gray had procured a silken rope-ladder, 
and had advertised his anxiety by the fixing of a 
bar outside his bedroom window. What more was 
needed ? Aroused by shouts in the middle of a 
February-March night, and met at his door by clouds 
of smoke ascending from the fire of shavings which 
had been lighted by the practical jokers in the stair- 
case, Gray descended into St Mary's Churchyard 
into a tub of water deftly placed for his reception. 
Complaints to Dr. Law not exciting the active 
sympathy ho looked for, the insulted poet sought 
quieter quarters across the way; where the Master 
received him "civilly." 
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Some doubt has been of late cast on this story. 
The writer, however, of an early *• Life of Gray" cites^ 
Dr. Gretton, Master of Magdalene, who was in 1766 
a Peterhonse undergradaate, as giving the names of 
three of the perpetrators of the practical joke; and a 
rough book kept by the Bursar, which lies in the College 
Treasury, shows two of the three as tenants of rooms 
on Gray's staircase at Michaelmas, 1755. One occupied 
the rooms directly opposite those of Gray. The 
culprits thus convicted were George Forester and 
Bennet Williams,' Fellow - Commoners. The tradi- 
tional account may not be in all its details unim- 
pecushable. The tub may perhaps be resigned as an 
artistic creation of a later imagination ; but the letter 
chartering the rope-ladder appears amongst Gray's 
correspondence; and '^ Gray's Bar" remains outside 
his erstwhile window to this day. 

Needless to say, it was whilst still a Member of 
Peterhouse that Gray composed the famous *' Elegy " 
which will carry his name down to remote genera- 
tions. It was to the Duke of Grafton, his associate 
as Peterhouse Fellow-Commoner, that Gray in 1768 
owed his appointment to the Regius Professorship of 

1 Moultrie's Edition of Gray's Works : " Life of Gray," by 
Mitfoid. 

? George Forester was a member of a distinguished Shropshire 
family. Bennet Williams was the only son of John Williams of 
Bodelwydan, Chief Justice of Brecon, Glamorgan and Radnor, 
who was a grandson of Sir W. Williams, the Speaker. Bennet 
in 1786 predeceased his father. His son John was created a 
Baronet in 1798. 
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History. Gray displayed his gratitade by writing; 
the Ode for Grafton's Installation as Chancellor. 
A recent editor of Gray's Poems woold instmct us 
that Gray performed this graceful service as a dis- 
tasteful, compulsory task. Unwelcome it may have 
been : to work against Time must always be distaste- 
ful to such a temperament as was that of Gray ; and 
to appear in support of the Premier was to incur 
some of that personal abuse which Gray was himself 
at times not indisposed to launch. But if Gray, after 
accepting promotion at Grafton's hands, composed his 
Ode in the spirit which Mr. Tovey ascribes to him, 
ho lay open to the onslaught which was promptly 
made by an embittered opponent of the new 
Chancellor : 

** KPITAPH. 

" Here rests his head upou the Up of earth. 
One not to fortune nor to fame unknown ; 
Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And smooth-tongued flatt'ry marked him for her own. 

*' Large was his wish — in this he was sincere — 
Fate did a recompense as largely send, 

Qave the poor r four hundred pounds a year, 

And made a d y Minister his friend. 

** No further seek his deeds to bring to light, 
For, ah ! lie offer'd at Corruption's shrine ; 
And basely strove to wash an Ethiop white, 
While Truth and Honour bled in ev*ry line." * 

The further suggestion that Gray deliberately 
avoided in his Ode " paying any distinct tribute 

1 Gray's Englbh Poems, edited by D. 0. Tovey, M.A., p. 282. 
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to Peterhouse," a snggestion supported only by the 
humorous letter of twelve years earlier in which 
he declined to give to Wharton any other reason 
for leaving his late " lodgings " than that '' the 
rooms were noisy, and the people of the house 
dirty," we may leave with its author. A Petrean 
may be forgiven if he deems Gray, with all his faults, 
to have been composed of clay somewhat superior to 
that of which his biographer would construct him. 
Gray left and retained many friends in Peter- 
house. His contemporaries apparently thought little 
worse of the College on account of his migration. 
Four years later, his familiar correspondent, Sir 
Horatio Mann, sent his heir to be brought up 
amongst the barbarian Peterhouse Fellow-Commoners. 
May we not ascribe it to the influence of Gray that 
Peterhouse became, in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century and in the beginning of the 
nineteenth, a perfect " nest of singing - birds " in 
the form of minor poets; and that the race is not 
extinct in our ancient walls even to this day ? 

In 1754 Edmund Law, D.D., Rector of Graystock 
and Archdeacon of Carlisle, succeeded Dr. Eeene as 
Master of Peterhouse. As Fellow of Christ's, Law 
had won a high reputation alike in the field of pure 
scholarship and in that of the Deistic religious con- 
troversy of the time. Appointed in 1760 University 
Librarian, and later Professor of Casuistry, he was 
successively Prebendary of Lichfield, of Lincoln and 
of Durham ; and in 1769, on the recommendation of 
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Grafton, became Bishop of Carlisle. He continaed to 
bold his Mastership after his promotion to the 
Bishopric. A man of fine presence, of sound learn- 
ing and of shrewd common-sense, he presided over the 
Peterbouse Society with dignity until his death in 
1787. A long series of his descendants followed him 
to Peterhoase. 

During his reign in 1758, Peterhouse produced 
her first Senior Wrangler in the person of Robert 
Thorp, afterwards Archdeacon of Lindisfame, and 
the co-editor with John Jebb and WoUaston of a 
standard edition of Newton's "Principia." Three 
years later a second Peterbouse man won the same 
academic blue ribbon whilst on his way to yet higher 
honours. This was John (afterwards Sir John) 
Wilson. As an undergraduate he assisted Professor 
Waring when assailed by Dr. Powell of St. John'a 
At a later time he encouraged as private tutor the 
budding talents of the future Archdeacon Paley. He 
ultimately earned fame as a sound lawyer and Judge 
of the Common Pleas. The Peterhouse appreciation 
of his early claims is represented by a College 
Order, which enacts that Dominus Wilson, "on 
account of his extraordinary merit," shall be 
admitted to sit for a Fellowship after taking the 
M.A. degree. 

The Peterbouse legal stream was still running 
strongly. 

James Adair, Serjeant-at-Law, an eloquent Ulster- 
man, who entered as Pensioner in 1759, assisted Wilkes 
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in 1770, and was one of the counsel engaged in the 
next year in the great trial of the printers of Junius' 
Letters. From 1779 to 1789 he was Recorder of 
London; and then and until his death in 1798 an 
active M.P. on the Whig front Bench. 

Edmund Law, first Lord Ellenborough and Chief- 
Justice, one of the numerous successful sons of the 
Master, graduated from Peterhouse as Third Wrangler 
and Senior Classical Medallist in 1771. The rapidity 
of his subsequent promotion is said to have been only 
rivalled by the virulence of his powers of forensic 
invective. 

Edward Christian, who was admitted in 1775 but 
migrated to St. John's, was a failure at the Bar ; but 
became Regius Professor of Civil Law and Chief- 
Justice of the Isle of Ely, and earned fame as the 
Editor of Blackstone. 

William Smyth, who was to fill with rare dis- 
tinction as a lecturer the Chair of Modem History, 
being its fifth Peterhouse occupant, took his degree 
as Eighth Wrangler in the last year of Law's life. 

All these were Fellows of the College. Amongst 
their colleagues were James Bindley, the antiquarian 
and bibliophile, afterwards Senior Commissioner of 
Stfiimp Duties, the disposal of whose magnificent 
collections after his death in 1818 was a classical event 
in the world of connoisseurs; Qeorge Borlase, Professor 
of Casuistry and Registrary, a member of a famous 
Cornish family which sent several scions to Peter- 
house ; and Professor Bewick Bridge (Senior Wrangler, 
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1790). Other Peterhonse men oonspicaous about this 
time were Orafton'a father-in-law, Sir Henry Liddell, 
Bart, first Lord Bavensworth (Fellow-Commoner, 
1725) ; Bichard Bathurat (M.B. 1745), army physician 
and essayist, who was a member of the famous King's 
Head Club, and a friend of Dr. Johnson ; Anthony 
St Leger, Major-General and M.P. for Qrimsby; 
George Bridges Brudenell, M.P. for Butland; and 
John Fisher (BA 1770), Bishop of Exeter and of 
Salisbury, and Tutor of Princess Charlotte. James 
Douglas, antiquarian and artist, entered as Fellow- 
Commoner in 1777. 

To the student of eighteenth-century English 
History, the names of Adair and Ellenborough, as 
in a higher degree those of Grafton, Cavendish, and 
Lowther, will convey a prompt suggestion. Peter- 
house had become yet more conspicuously than of 
old a nursery of politicians. Arthur Onslow, Whig 
M.P. for GuiMford and later for Surrey, was Speaker 
of the House of Commons for thirty-three years ^ 
(1728-61). He sent his eldest son George up to 
Peterhouse from Westminster as Fellow-Commoner 
in 1749. Already in 1754 George Onslow took his 
seat in Parliament for Bye, which he represented 
down to 1761 ; when he succeeded his father as 
Member for Surrey. He was a Lord of the Treasury 
under Bockingham in 1765; and in 1767 was 

^ The small silver inkstand which he used in the House was 
presented to the College hy his son, and is regularly employed 
by the Peterhouse Society when in College meeting assembled. 
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sworn of the Privy Council. In 1769 he took the 
Ministerial side against Wilkes. It was ''amidst a 
scene such as his father never witnessed during the 
three-and-thirty years of his Speakership, or witnessed 
only when Walpole fell/' that on April 14, 1769, Qeorge 
Onslow rose from the Treasury Bench to move that 
Henry Lawes Luttrell ought to have been returned 
by the presiding officer as Knight of the Shire for 
Middlesex, whose electors had polled a second time 
in overwhelming majority for Wilkes. Later he was 
prominent on the same side in the Parliamentary 
battle with the printers. He, with his cousin. 
Colonel Onslow, " little cocking George," fared badly 
at the hands of the popular journalists; whilst the 
city mob hanged both in effigy on Tower Hill. 
"Little cocking George" married the sister of 
Robert Thorp, the Peterhouse Senior Wrangler. 
His cousin, the Peterhouse George, was in 1776 
created Baron Crawley ; and, having succeeded to the 
family Barony of Onslow, he exchanged it in 1801 
for an earldouL He had the dubious distinction of 
being a witness to the marriage of George, Prince of 
Wales, with Mrs. Fitzherbert. He found his countess 
in the sister of another Peterhouse man, Sir John 
Shelley, Bart.,^ who came up the year before him. 
Shelley's mother was the sister of T. Pelham Holies, 
the Whig Duke of Newcastle and First Lord of the 
Treasury. In 1771 Thomas Onslow, the son and heir 

^ The poet, P. B. Shelley, sprang from a juDior coUatoral 
ranch of the family. 
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of this marriage, entered Peterhoase as a Fellow- 
CSommoner. The second Earl, as in family dnty 
bound, sat fur over thirty years as Member for 
Rye and Guildford, but is better remembered as " the 
Father of Whips," and as the subject of Qillray's 
caricature : 

'' What can little T. O. do ? 
What can T. O. do ? 
He can drive a phaeton aud two ! ! 
Oan little T. O. do no more ? 
He oan drive a phaeton and four ! ! ! " 

Somewhat senior to the first Earl Onslow was Sir 
William Meredith, Bart, who passed from the ranks 
of the Tories into the fighting phalanx of Rocking- 
ham. If not actually, as is by one authority stated, 
a Peterhouse Fellow-Commoner, he was a frequent 
diner at the Peterhouse High Table. His sister 
married the Hon. Frederick Vane, a Peterhouse 
Fellow-Commoner, and a friend of Gray. He was 
prominent on the side of constitutional liberty in 
the contest with tho City and the Printers, and 
made a vain attempt to anticipate the efforts of 
Romilly in the reform of the Criminal Code, and in 
the more modern successful crusade for the abolition 
of University Tests. The personal courage which he 
displayed in rescuing Lord North when assailed by 
the infuriated London mob, he showed in yet more 
noteworthy form when he stood forth with his NvlVwm 
Tempvs Bill to resist Sir James Lowther when that 
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rapadooA politician endeavoured, under cover of a 
Crown Office grant, to rob the Duke of Portland of 
his Forest of InglewoodJ A stout-hearted English 
country gentleman, he was also something of a 
political writer. In 1749 he took from Christchurch, 
Oxford, the degree of DC.L. 

Tet another Peterhouse light in Whig circles was 
no less a person than George Tiemey. He came up 
from Eton in 1778, and graduated as LL.B. in 1784. 
In 1788 he took his seat in the House of Commons, 
and rapidly mcule his mark as a determined and able 
Foxite. When in 1798 the bulk of the reduced forces 
of Fox adopted the suicidal policy of withdrawing 
from Debates, Tierney maintained his ground. It 
was with Tierney that Pitt fought a famous duel 
Treasurer of the Navy under Addington and President 
of the Board of Control in 1806, Tiemey was from 
1817 to 1821 the Leader of the Opposition ; and 
finished his Parliamentary Course as Canning's 
Master of the Mint 

It was a stirring but a heathen age. When 
Charles Fox was on his death-bed he could find 
no higher comfort than that afibrded by the words 
placed by Virgil in the mouth of Evander: Dabit 
Deu8 his qtioqtie finem. Orthodoxy was not the 
order of the day. Unitarianism mfiule many 

^ There was a family connection between the two political 
opponents. Lowther's sister married the second Earl of 
Darlington, the elder brother of Frederick Yane, Meredith's 
brother-in-law. 
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converts in high qnartcra A movement was actoally 
started by Theophilus Lindsey within the ranks of 
the Chm*ch of England for such a relaxation of 
subsci*iption9 as would have permitted Anglican 
incumbents to omit from their teaching creed the 
fundamental doctrines of the Christian Faith. 
Richard Wntson, the Whig Bishop of Llandaff, as 
Regius Professor of Divinity, had "no predilections 
in favour of, no prejudices against" the Establish- 
ment of which he was an ordained and prominent 
minister. He had a friend and approving counsellor 
in Bishop Law. 

The philosophical atmosphere represented by Dr. 
Law would appear to have had an unfortunate effect 
upon the Churchmanship of the Peterhouse Society. 
John Jebb (Fellow, 17G1, Second Wrangler in 1757), an 
enthusiastic educational reformer, and no less eminent 
as a stuilcnt of science than his uncle, Samuel Jebb, 
another Peterhouse Fellow, contracted opinions adverse 
to the Church of England ; resigned his Orders ; and 
adopted his uncle's profession as a physiciaa John 
Disney,D.D.,one of Law's Chaplains, resigned his living 
to officiate with Lindsey as Unitarian minister in Essex 
Street, London ; where he numbered the Duke of 
Grafton amongst the members of his congregation. 
William Lobb (Third Wrangler, 1755) was, apparently 
for similar reasons, " put upon the Physic line." 

On the death of Law in 1787 occurred a famous 
incident in the history of the College. For some 
time it had been an open secret that the Bishop of Ely 
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(Dr.Torke) proposed on the next vacancy of tbeMaster- 
ship to appoint to that post his family connection, 
the Rev. Daniel Longmire, a late Senior Fellow. The 
Fellows, irritated at this attempt to anticipate the 
results of their election, and offended at some in- 
judicious proceedings on the part of Longmire, who 
did not hide his light under a bushel, fell upon an 
expedient for compelling the appointment by the 
Bishop of their popular colleague, the Rev. Qeorge 
Borlase. They sent up as their two nominated can- 
didates, Borlase and the Rev. Francis Barnes, B.D., 
Vice-Provost of King's College. The latter was a 
personal friend of Borlase ; but, except in the matter 
of some pretensions to casuistical learning, he was 
universally regarded as altogether unfitted for the 
vacant Headship. Longmire appealed against the 
returns on a technical ground ; and the Bishop, after 
some delay, declared the nomination of the Fellows 
invalid; proceeded, with autocratic assumption worthy 
of Wren, to appoint the appellant ; and caused him to 
be instituted. The Fellows had recourse to the Court 
of King's Bench; and, after prolonged argument, a 
mandamus issued to compel the Bishop to displace 
his nominee and to elect either Borlase or Barnes. 
The irate Prelate took heart of grace, and appointed 
Barnes. Thus inauspiciously began a long and in- 
glorious reign. "The experience of 50 years," so 
wrote a Fellow of particularly cautious speech, on 
May 1, 1838, of the Rev. Dr. Barnes, on that day 
deceased at the age of 96, "has too lamentably 
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demonstrated to the College how little he was 
qualified for the discharge of any duty which required 
the exercise of high notions of morality, and a careful 
regard to what is just, decent, and venerable." Dr. 
Barnes was a typical cleric of the worst days of 
Qeorgo IIL 

The College records of the half century tell an 
unimpressive story. The Master and Fellows were 
patriotic. They contributed to National Funds ; they 
subscribed for the support of French nuns and other 
destitute emigria; and they subsidised the supply of 
flannel waistcoats to the King's forces serving on the 
Continent If they drank deeply, gambled regularly, 
and swore freely, they had hearts open to the calls 
of Charity. The College buildings were well cared 
for ; and College prizes were established. Dr. Barnes 
was thrifty, and had a keen eye to the main chance. 
Judged by the current standards of to-day — by 
corporate income and by numbers of students — 
the College was highly prosperous. The Summa 
Dividenda, which in the year 1700 was £371 98. 9Jd., 
and in 1775 £G13 1& ll|d., rose in 1800 to 
£1,109 13s. 5^d.; and in 1825 reached no less a sum 
than £3,140 17s. 4|J. This increase was due in part 
to the swelling of Com Rents by the high price of 
grain, in part to casual increments from the Gisbome 
Benefaction, and from the sale of the Fitzwilliam site ; 
but in particular to the immensely improved value 
and to the skilful management of the estates at 
Cherry Hinton and Bottisham; where successful 
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Enclosure Acts considerably increased the direct 
holdings of the Society. 

The entry of freshmen was in point of numbers 
thoroughly satisfactory. The College continued to 
attract men of birth and fortune. The heir of the 
Nelson Elarldom entered as Fellow-Commoner of 
Peterhouse six years after Trafalgar; and amongst 
his contemporaries were many bearing such names 
as Annesley, Bennet, Montagu, Law, Coventry, 
Boteler, and Gordon. Speaker James Abercrombie, 
afterwards Baron Dunfermline, the son of the 
hero of Alexandria, followed the example of 
Speaker Arthur Onslow by sending up to Peter- 
house in 1821 his only son and heir. Ralph, the 
second Baron Dunfermline, distinguished himself as 
a diplomatist He died in 1868, when the Barony 
became extinct. Men of standing migrated from other 
Colleges ; and if Peterhouse lost to St. John's such a 
Scholar as Henry John Rose, she drew in exchange 
Henry Melvill (Fellow, 1822), the famous Evangelical 
leader and Principal of Haileybury, and from Trinity 
Charles Babbage. Occasionally in these days Peter- 
house produced a Professor. George Borlase was in 
1788 installed in the Enightbridge Chair ; and in 1813 
was actually followed therein by Dr. Barnes himself. 
In 1824 J. B. HoUingworth (Fellow, 1807) became 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity. More frequently 
Peterhouse trained a reputable schoolmaster or a 
respectable parochial divine. Capell Lofit, Aldersey 
Dicken (Fellow, 1816), 6. A Marshall, John Eenyon, 
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William Stanley Roscoe. and William Nind (Fellow), 
all piping gentle woodland lays, might at least draw 
men's thoughts back to the nobler strains of Qray. 
William Bingley (M.A., 1803) established a consider- 
able reputation as a popular writer on Natural 
History ; in which enticing study John Hogg ^ 
(Fellow, 1827 ; F.R.S., 1839) was moved to higher 
flights. John Disney, second of the name, combined 
Science with Law, and with a devoted pursuit of 
Classical ArchsBology which ultimately led him to 
the foundation of the Disney Professorship. Charles 
Thorp, the son of Robert Thorp, migrated from 
Peterhouse to Oxford,and became Fellow of University 
College, Archdeacon of Durham, and First Warden of 
Durham University. James Fellowes (Pensioner, 
1791), a pushing Scotsman, passed in like fashion to 
Qonville and Caius, to earn his Fellowship, and rose to 
a high repute as Physician to the Forces. As Sir James 
Fellowes, M.D., he was chief of the medical staff at 
Cadiz to the close of the Peninsular War. The 
College which in the preceding generation had 
attracted its " Nabobs " and its " Caribees " — the 
representatives of wealth won in the East and in 
the West Indies — drew to its Hall in 1806 its first 
confessed Yankee, PhiLippua BJdnelaiider, Ameri' 
canus, ab urbe N, Eboraci annos oiatua octo-decim. 
But for a long period the ranks of the old 

^ Thomas Jefferson Hogg, the brother of John, was an 
intimate associate of P. B. Shelley; as John Eenyon was of 
the Brownings. 
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foundation failed to show any really outstanding 
figure, comparable with the giants of former 
generations. 

In a famous University story may perhaps be seen 
a mild reflection of the Peterhouse Society of the 
reign of Dr. Barnes. The Knightbridge Professor- 
ship of Moral Philosophy fell vacant. The Founder 
had been a Peterhouse man. The electors for the 
vacant office, as determined by his will, were the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Regius and the Lady Margaret 
Professors of Divinity, and the Master of Peterhouse ; 
a casting vote belonging to the last-named in the 
case of an equal division. Dr. Barnes, Master of 
Peterhouse, happened to be Vice-Chancellor. To his 
Lodge, and into his presence, came the Regius and 
Lady Margaret Professors, the former the redoubt- 
able Dr. Watson, Master of Trinity, the latter the 
Master of St John's. "Well, Mr. Vice-Chancellor," 
quoth the Master of Trinity, **I suppose there can 
be little doubt as to the Knightbridge election. The 
Master of St John's and I have decided as to a 
candidate." " No/* softly replied the shameless junior 
Master, " there can be no doubt whatever. As Vice- 
Chancellor I nominate for the Professorship Francis 
Barnes ; as Master of Peterhouse I second Mr. Barnes. 
For whom do you vote, Master of Trinity ? " And by 
two original votes and a casting vote, all given by him- 
self, Francis Barnes was Professor. So runs the story. 
Must we say that in 1788 when Barnes was Master 
and also V.C., Qeorge Borlase, the defeated candidate 
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for the Mastership, friend as he was of Barnes, 
was appointed to the Knightbridge Chair; when 
in 1813 Dr. Barnes became Professor, he was not 
V.C? 

One dramatic incident of a pleasing order relieved 
the general monotony of the reign of Dr. Barnes. 
In 1817 a letter received at the College announced 
the readiness of an anonymous donor to very con- 
siderably endow the Society with new Fellowships 
and Scholarships. The sum involved was so great 
that the communication was treated by the Body as 
a practical joke ; and the Master declined to answer 
the letter. Only Professor Smyth and the jovial 
Samuel Tillbrook, the Bursar, had faith in the 
deserts of the College. Tillbrook journeyed to 
London, doubtless in some trepidation ; to find the 
ofier genuine, and to be able shortly to report that 
the College account at the Bankers was increased by 
£20,000 hard cash. 

The donor subsequently revealed himself in 
Francis Qisbomo, a former member of the Society. 
His name and a long family connection is com- 
memorated in the Inner Court of the College, which 
was built in 1826 with part of the proceeds of his 
generosity. 

It is a long night when there is no dawn. 

Charles Babbage became Lucasian Professor in 
1829. He had, as a Peterhouse undergraduate, 
declined to enter for the Tripos in competition with 
Herschel, but took an Ordinary Degree in 1814. 
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A mathematician of the first rank, a scientific 
mechanician of European reputation, the recipient 
of countless Royal and acculemic decorations, he was 
one of the founders of the British Association and 
of the Statistical Society. Amongst his numerous 
works was one of the Bridgewater treatises. 

In the same year in which Babbage obtained his 
Professorial chair, Peterhouse hailed her fourth 
Senior Wrangler in Henry Percy Gordon, a Fellow- 
Commoner and the heir to a baronetcy. More impor- 
tant still in William Hopkins, Seventh Wrangler, she 
secured a teacher of teachers. Coming up later than 
most men, Hopkins failed like others of mature years 
to show to advantage in the Tripos. He settled 
down in Cambridge as a " coach," and leaped forth- 
with into academic fame. From his Lecture-room, as 
from that of Routh in subsequent days, issued a long 
stream of distinguished Cambridge mathematiciana 
He occupied for some time the post of Esquire BedeL 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND TO-DAY— KELVIN 

Dr. Barnes was followed in 1838 by the Rev. William 
Hodgson, D.D. ; and he nine years later by the Rev. 
H. W. Cookson. Both these Heads aptly satisfied the 
requirements of the ancient Statutes as hard-headed 
men of business. Both hailed from the Lake Country, 
Dr. Cookson being a godson of the poet Wordsworth, 
Dr. Cookson, in particular, who added to his other 
acquirements a mature knowledge of Qeology, 
Mineralogy, and Botany, W€w for many years a 
prominent figure in University counsels. He was 
five times Vice-Chancellor, his appointments regularly 
betokening occasions of import. He was selected for 
a Bishopric ; but wisely declined to quit the field of 
his success. A bust in the Fitzwilliam Museum, a 
memorial brass and a handsomely carved pulpit and 
screen in Cherry Hinton Church, and his portrait in 
the College Hall combine to attest the respect in 
which he was held. The Natural Science School in 
Cambridge owes much to his active and consistent 
sympathy. His extensive collection of shells and 
miueralogical specimens, after being sheltered for a 
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time in the College Library, has lately been deposited 
on loan in the Sedgwick Museum. 

Dr. Cookson was succeeded in 1876 by the Rev. 
James Porter, a man of notable business qualifica- 
tions and of a rare generosity of spirit. His 
sudden death in the opening year of the twentieth 
century came as a shock to all of us. 

The present occupant of the Mastership, Adol'phus 
William Ward (Fellow, 1860 ; Hon. Fellow, 1891), 
LittD. (Camb.), Hon. Litt.D. (Vict.), Hon. LLD., 
Glasgow, Fellow of the British Academy, and some- 
time Principal of Owens College, Manchester, is the 
first lay Head of the College for four hundred years, 
if not from the date of the foundation. 

Peterhouse may look back with satisfaction on the 
nineteenth century. 

The century brought many changes in the College 
life. The early Statutes, revised and confirmed by 
the Royal Visitors in the reign of Edward VI., were 
superseded by new Statutes framed in 1860. These 
again made way in 1882 for the Statutes under 
which the College is now governed. The Statutes of 
1860 suppressed the Bye-Fellowships, i.e., Fellowships 
on the particuleo* foundations of Parke, Perne, 
Qisborne, and Lady Mary Ramsey ; and reduced the 
Society to the primaaval proportions of a Head and 
fourteen Fellows. The revenues of the suppressed 
Fellowships, with those of a large number of antique 
petty Scholarships, were applied. to the creation of 
an Open Scholarbhip Fond. Scholarships were 
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instituted of values more suited to the times, the names 
of ancient benefactors being very properly preserved ; 
but all preference to special Schools was absolutely 
abolished. The Poor Scholar or Sizar disapppeared. 
The now Scholar was to be the recipient of a fixed 
stipend, and nothing more. 

The Statutes of 1882 introduced yet raoro startling 
changes. In the earliest days of the College the 
tenure of a Fellowship was regarded as a means of 
preparation for a life of affairs ; and there was a rapid 
succession of Fellows. In the Tudor period as many 
as five Fellowships were vacated in a single year in 
a Society of fifteen ; and frequently there were three 
or four synchronous elections. In the course of years, 
however, subject to the condition of celibacy, Fellow- 
ships had come to be held for life. A Peterhouse 
graduate of no special academic distinction who was 
elected to a Fellowship in 1828, retained it until 1885, 
although a non-resident barrister. Such facts were 
not likely to stimulate exertion in the younger 
members of the College. 

Under the Statutes of 1882 Fellows ceased to be 
necessarily celibate; and a time limitation of six 
years was imposed for the ordinary tenure of a 
Fellowship. The Fellowship for life became, except 
as a reward for active College service, a thing of 
the past. Membership of the Church of England 
ceased at the same time to be an essential qualification 
for the tenure of the Mastership or of any Fellowship. 

lu the work of a College the notorious sins of 
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the fathers are visited upon the children. Dr. Barnes 
had carried far into the nineteenth century the worst 
features of the social life of the eighteenth. In his 
latter years the entry at Peterhouse fell off. Nor 
did it recover under his immediate successors. On 
the contrary, it decreased in astonishing fashion. 
Arraigned with respect to falling numbers, the days 
of Hodgson and Cookson were disastrous. A poorly 
endowed Foundation has, as it has been well said by 
high authority, few attractions for other than men of 
wealth or of family. When the class of Fellow-Com- 
moners was discouraged, the Peterhouse Hall presented 
the sight of empty benches. At one time the official list 
of men in commons contained less than thirty names. 
Report hath it that one Term there were nineteen men 
only in College, but that two eights were nevertheless 
maintained upon the River. The odd man displayed 
his loyalty by caiTying the flag ! That story tells of 
the spirit of Peterhouse even in less prosperous days. 
Incidentally it raises a reflection. The College was not 
designed by its Founder to be a profit-making School. 
It was not designed to furnish employment for ele- 
mentary teachers ; or to be a boarding-house for paying 
guests. It was founded to be the endowed home of a 
limited number of advanced students who should be 
anxious to fit themselves by a season of further research 
for an active life of affairs. Judged by this standard, 
Peterhouse has never failed throughout the centuries 
of her history ; and it was when her numbers were 
lowest that she achieved her greatest success. 
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When the Peterhouse Boat rowed Head of the 
River in 1842, of Peterhouse anderfpraduates in resi- 
dence there were 39. It was in the same season 
of numerical depression that Peterhouse produced a 
galaxy of famous mathematicians and the greatest 
man of science of the Cambridge of his century. 

Her academic record of the last seventy-five years 
is no bad one. Four times (1852, 1854, 1866, 1879) 
the Senior Wrangler, and once the Senior Classic (G. 
Dmcc, 1843) emerged during that period from her 
gates. On eleven occasions a Smith's Prize, and once 
an Adams' Prize (E. J. Routh, 1877) was brought within 
her walls. Twice her students won the Chancellor's 
Classical Medal, thrice the Chancellor's English 
Medal, twice "the Bell," "the Porson," "the Crosse," 
and " the WhewcU " ; twice " the Prince Consort," 
"the Seatonian," "the Winchester." "the Le Bas." 
They won "the Craven," " the Browne," "the Barnes," 
"the Tyrrwhitt," "the Lightfoot," *'the Wiltshire," 
" the Stewart of Rannoch." Thrice they carried off 
a Members' Prize. But her academic * crowning 
victory " belongs to the day of small things. Great 
was that day in Peterhouse in 1852 when Peter 
Guthrie Tait (Fellow, 1852) and William J. Steele 
(Fellow, 1853) were proclaimed as Senior and 
Second Wranglers, and First and Second Smith's 
Prizemen. Great was that other year (1854) when 
James Clerk Maxwell, having migrated to Trinity 
in pursuit of a Fellowship, was hailed as Second 
Wrangler, with Routh as Senior, and the pair shared 
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the honours of Smith's Prize ; but bigger yet with 
futurity was that hour in 1845 when William 
Thomson, proclaimed Second Wrangler to Parkin- 
son of St. John's, defeated his rival in the strife 
for the coveted Smith. Steele was carried off by 
early deatL The features of Tait,^ Professor first 
at Belfast, later in Edinburgh, look down in the 
College Hall from a canvas by the hand of bis 
friend. Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A. E J. Routh, D.Sc, 
F.R.S. (Fellow), the author of a long series of works 
which are known to every mathematician, is numbered 
amongst the Honorary Fellows; although the room 
on Staircase A, where six-and-tweniy future Senior 
Wranglers listened to his well-remembered voice, no 
longer bears his name. Fifty years Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in Glasgow, William Thomson, 
Baron Kelvin, CM., G.C.V.O., Privy Councillor, late 
President of the Royal Societ}^ and the possessor of 
the Order pour le Mdrite and innumerable other foreign 
Orders, is with us still. Senior Fellow (Fellow, 1845) 
of the Old House. A future Peterhouse historian will 
write of these. 

Peterhouse for nearly half a century attracted able 
Scotchmen. Six of her alumni were at one and the 
same time in occupation of chairs of Mathematics or 
of Natural Philosophy in the Universities of the 

^ A Tait Prize for the encouragement of original research 
in the domain of Physics has been lately established in the 
College, and endowed by the subscription of friends and 
admirers of the great Professor. 
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Northern Kingdom ; whilst of one groap of contem- 
porary Fellows three only hailed from the Soathem 
side of the Border. Of Professors she produced 
many. Among these were Frederick Fuller (Fourth 
Wrangler, 1842 ; Fellow, 1843), William Jack (Fourth 
Wrangler, 1859 ; Fellow), George Chrystal (Second 
Wrangler, 1876 ; Fellow of Ciorpus), R. Kalley Miller^ 
(Fellow, First Smith Prizeman, 1867), M. J. M. Hill 
(Fourth Wrangler, 1879 ; Fellow), and G. H. Bryan 
(Fifth Wrangler, 1886 ; Fellow, 1889). Barnard Smith 
(Fellow, 1840) and Robert Morton (Senior Wrangler, 
1866 ; Fellow, 1866 ; Fellow of Christ's, 1867) were 
likewise mathematicians of special note. Peterhouse 
has sent Principals and Lecturers to India and to 
the Colonies, to America and to Japan. She has 
trained a small army of schoolmasters. But obedient 
to the maxims of the Founder in the thirteenth, 
her sons of the nineteenth, like those of the 
eighteenth, century have been conspicuously men of 
affairs ; men of action other than academic The Most 
Rev. William Dalrjrmple Maclagan, D.D., Lord Arch- 
bishop of York ; Sir Charles Abercrombie Smith 
(Second Wrangler, 1858 ; Fellow), formerly Controller 
and Auditor - General of the Cape ; Sir Richard 
Solomon, KG, KC.M.G., KGB. (Scholar and 
Honorary Fellow), Administrator of the Trans- 
vaal, late Premier of the Cape; Sir John Gorell 

^ R. K. Miller was, through a riding accident, unable to sit 
for the Tripos, and was so depri?ed of a fairly certain Senior 
Wranglership. 
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Barnes, LL.D. (Honorary Fellow^ President of the 
Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division of the 
High Courts ; Sir Richard Paul Amphlett (Fellow, 
1833), sometime Baron of the Exchequer and Judge 
of Appeal ; Sir George Rose, the witty Judge of the 
Court of Review; D. C. Richmond (Fellow, Chan- 
cellor's Medallist, 1861), late Controller and Auditor- 
General; Sir M. Baillie Begbie (Fellow), sometime 
Chief- Justice of Columbia; W. H. Solomon, Puisne 
Judge at the Cape ; Canon Henry Twells, Hymn 
writer; Edward Twells, first Bishop of the Orange 
River Territory ; J. Holt Titcomb, sometime Bishop 
of Rangoon; Douglas M'Eenzie, late Bishop of 
Zululand ; Foss Westcott, Bishop of Chota Nagpur ; 
George W. Marshall, LL.D., late York Herald-at-Arms; 
Herbert Mills Birdwood, LL.D., C.S.I. (Hon. Fellow), 
formerly Member of the Council of the Government 
of Bombay and Vice-Chancellor of Bombay Univer- 
sity ; William Samuel Lilly (Hon. Fellow), sometime 
Under-Secretary to the Government of Madras; 
Prebendary Henry Footman, and Sir Andrew Fair- 
bairn, Bart. ; these, with many other scarcely less 
distinguished names, will speak for Peterhouse in the 
history of the busy and varied nineteenth century. 

The House became too strait for her sons. 
Henry Fawcett, subsequently Postmaster- General, 
migrating, like James Clerk Maxwell, to win a 
Fellowship, passed to Trinity Hall. George Pirie 
(Professor at Aberdeen) migrated under similar 
influences to Queens'; W. Ridgeway (Disney 
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Professor of Arehadology) to Gonville and Cains. 
R. A. Neil, after graduation from Peterhonse, was 
enlisted as Fellow and later as Tutor at Pembroke. 
More than one Peterhoose graduate in very recent 
years has been invited to a neighbouring " Combin- 
ation " or to an Oxford Common Room. 

On the other hand, Peterhouse entertained as a 
Fellow a famous Classic in Richard Shilleto of 
Trinity. More lately she has enlisted in her ranks 
from a wider Society a Fellow of European repute. 
Sir James Dewar, M.A., F.R.S., Jacksonian Professor 
of Experimental Philosophy, and FuUerian Professor 
at the Royal Institution, London, assists to keep alive 
the connection with Scotland established by " Fuller's 
men." 

Gratitude forbids the omission from a list, however 
short, of Peterhouse alumni of the century of the 
name of Elias Robert Horton (Fellow), Vice-Master 
of the City of London School, who, like the Scholars 
of old, when Peterhouse was celebrating her Sex- 
centenary, mskde the College his residuary legatee in 
respect of a fortune of over £4,000. 

The Past preaches to the Present and to the 
Future : " Let us praise famous men and our 
fathers that begat us." 

ntoi Pominud aediflcavetit Domum 

9n vanum Uiborapentnt qui aeMflcanteam. 
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MASTERS OF PETERHOUSE 

(1) AoooRDiNQ TO M. Pabksb {Dt Scholarum CdUegiommque 
in Academia Cantabrigienn Patronis cdqtte Fundatoribu*), 

1290 Gerard de Hoo. 
1330 Robert de Wiiiwick. 

1338 R. de MUdenhaU. 

1339 Rog. de la Goter. 
1349 Rad. Holbeche. 
1349 GuL Wittlesey. 
1351 Ri. de Wisebeche. 
1381 Th. Wormenhall. 
1381 Job. Newton. 
1397 Gul. Oavendiflb. 
1397 Jo. de Bottlesbara. 
1400 T. de Caatr. Bern. 
1425 John Holbroke. 
1453 Tbo. Lane. 

1473 Jo. Warkeworth. 
1500 Tbo. Denbam. 

Hen. Homeby. 
1517 Gul. Burgoyne. 
1522 Job. Edmonds. 
1544 Rad. Ainswortb. 
1553 Andr. Peme. 

(2) AccoBDiNO TO R. P^KKEB, 1022 (from tbe Translation 

of 1721). 

1. Roger de la Goter, Master in 1340. 

2. Ralpb Holbeacb, resigned 1349, "and resum'd tbe place of 
a Fellow." 
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3. WiHwin WitdeMj, duMen 1349. 

4. Riohard WiBbeeh, choeen 1361. 

5. ThomAB Wonneiihally Canon of Sarum and Chancellor to 

the BUhop of Ely, Master in 1361, *'and dy'd the lame 
year." [The date ia an obviooa misprint. Fuller, who 
follows R. Parker, prints oorreotly, 138L] 

6. John Newton, LL.D., choeen in 1381. 

7. Thomas of Castle Bernard, resigned about 1426. 

8. John Holbruke, ChanceUor of the Univenity, "said to 
have died in his Chancellorship, at the Beginning of the 
Year of our Lord 1431." 

9. Thomas Lane, Warden in 1467. 

10. John Wark worth, B.D., chosen 1474. 

11. Henry Homebie, D.D., *'dy'd Warden, Anno 1617." 

12. William Burgoine, chosen 1617. 

13. John Edmunds, D.D., " Warden in 1627." 

14. Ralph Aynsworth, Warden in 1644. 

16. Andrew Peme, D.D. 
IG. Robert Soame, D.D. 

17. John Richardson, D.D., inducted 1608. 

18. Thomas Turner, D.D., Warden in 1616. 

19. Leonard Mawe, D.D., chosen 1617. 

(3) AccoBDUva to T. Fuller. 

1. Roger de la Goter, Master 1340. 

2. Ralph de Hulbeche, resigned 1349. 

3. William de Whittlesey, chosen 1349. 

4. Richard do Wisbech, chosen 1351. 

6. Thomas de Wormohall, 1381. " He died the same year." 

6. John do Newton, chosen 1381. 

7. Thomas de Castro Bomardi, 1400. 

8. John Holbrook. "He died, 1431." 

9. Thomas Lane, 1467. 

10. Thomas Deinman, 1500. 

11. John Warkworth, 1474. 

12. Henry Hornby, 

13. Jo. Edmunds, 1552. 

14. Ralph Aynsworth, 166a 
16. Andrew Peme, 1663. 
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16. Robert Soame, 1589. 

17. Jo. Richardson, 1608. 

18. Tho. Turner, 1616. 

19. Leonard Maw, 1617. 

20. Matthew Wren, 1625. 

21. John Oosins, 1634. 

22. Lazarus Seaman, D.D., 1644. 

(4) A List ah correctsd by Collegb Docuiusnts 
AND Ely Episcofal Reoibters. 

The earliest Ely Register dates from 1336. Admissions of 
Masters of Peterhouse would probably, however, not be re- 
corded at Ely before 1344, when tho Fellows were granted the 
right to present their nominees to the Bishop. The series of 
Registers is unfortunately incomplete at interesting dates. 
Slight variations of date may be due to three causes : (1) the 
old style of reckoning the year from March 25 ; (2) confusion 
of the several dates of election, appointment, and institution ; 
(3) different methods of calculating the year of the reign of a 
particular sovereign. The year of the Computus Rolls is from 
Michaelmas to Michaelmas. 

Data of 
AdmiBsion. 

Gerard de Hoo was Master in 1290. PeUrhouse 

(MEeg. 
Robert de Winwick was Master in 1333. Deed 

in Treagftry. 
Robert de Mildenhall, S.P.P., was Master on 

May 12, 1338. Ely Beg, 
Roger de la Goter of S. Botolph was Master in 

1338-9. Ely Beg. 
Ralph de Holbeche was Master in 1344. He 

resigned 1349, lahorp^ eonfracUis^ and reverted 

to his Fellowship. Camb, Doc, and Ely Beg, 
1349 William de Whittlesea, Archdeacon of Huntiug- 

don. Prebendaryof Lichfield 1350. Resigned 

Mastership 1351. Bishop of Rochester 1362 ; 

Bishop of Worcester 1364 ; Archbishop of 

Canterbury 1368. 
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D»Uof 
▲dminloB. 

1361 Richard de Wiiabeohe. 
c. 1374 Thomas de Wonnenhall, Canon of SaliBbury, and 
Ohanoellor and Vicar-General of the Bishop of 
Ely in 1375. Ely Beg. 

1381 John de Newton, LL.D., Official of Bishop of 
Ely. Resigned 1397. Vicar • General and 
Treasurer of York, where he died in 1414. 
£ly Beg. 
Apr. 11, 1397 William Cavendish, M.A. Resigned. Appar- 
ently he resumed the Fellowship to which he 
was appointed originally in 1384. His suc- 
cessor in a Fellowship was admitted on 
December 13, 1404. Ely Beg, 
Aug. 27, 1397 John de Bottlesham. Ely Beg. Bishop of 
Rochester 1400. 

1400 Thomas de Castro- Bemardi, Canon of Auckland 
and Rector of Cottonham. Ely Beg. Still 
Master in 1417-18. Coll. Doc. 
[1418] John Holbroke, S.T.D. Alive in 1436. Died 

probably in that year. Coll. Doc. 
[1436] Thomas Lane, S.T.D., was Master in 1438. Coll. 
Doc. 

1473 John Warkworth, S.T.D., Canon of Southwell. 
Died 1500. Ely Beg. ; Pet. Old Beg. 

1500 Thomas Denman, M.D. reterhotise Old Beg. 

1500 Henry Hornby, S.T.P. [Bryan Darley ad- 
ministers " sub H. H.» for 1500-01.] 
Feb.l9,15l7-8 William Burgoyne, D.D. Dead on January 30, 
1522-3. Ely Beg. 

1523 John Edmunds, D.D. [Henry Godbald adminis- 
ters under Dr. Burgoyne for the year 1522-3.] 
C6a.Doc. 

1544 Ralph Aynsworth, B.D. Ejected 1553. Subse- 
quently Rector of Stathern. Ely Beg. 
Feb. 1553-4 Andrew Feme, D.D. Dean of Ely 1558-89. Died 
in 1589. Ely Beg. 

1589 Robert Some, D.D. Died 1608. 

1608 John Richardson, D.D., Master of Trinity 1615. 
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Data of 
▲dmi«ioo. 

1615 Thomas Turner, D.D. Died 1617. 

1617 Leonard Mawe D.D. Master of Trinity 1626-6 ; 

Biahop of Bath and Wella 1628. 
1625-6 Matthew Wreu, D.D. Dean of Windsor 1628 ; 

Bishop of Hereford 1634 ; of Norwich 1635 ; of 

Ely 1638. 
1634 John Cosin, D.D. Ejected 1G44 ; reinstated 

1660. Bishop of Durham 1660. 
1644 Lazarus Seaman, D.D. Ejected 1660. 
1660 Bernard Hale, D.D., Archdeacon of Ely. Died 

1663. 
1663 Joseph Beaumont^ D.D, Prebendary of Ely. 

Master of Jesus 1662-3. Regius Professor of 

Divinity. Died 1699, let 84. 
1699 Thomas Richardson, D.D., Prebendary of Ely. 

Died 1733, jot. 79. 
1733 John Whalley, D.D. Regius Professor of Divinity 

1742. Died 1748, let. 60. 
1748 Edmund Kecne, D.D. Bishop of Chester 1762 ; 

of Ely 1770. Resigned 1754. 
1764 Edmund Law, D.D., Archdeacon of Carlisle. 

University Librarian 1760. Bishop of Carlisle 

1769. Died 1787, ait. 84. 
1788 Francis Barnes, D.D. Died 1838, let. 96. 
1838 WiUiam Hodgson, D.D. Died 1847. 
1847 Henry Wilkinson Cooksun, D.D. Died 1870. 
1876 James Porter, D.D. Died 1900. 
1900 Adolphus William Ward, LittD. 
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THE COLLEGE ARMS 

Tub Arms of the College ai tricked in Biatthew Parker's De 
AntiquiUite Britanuica Eeduiaf^ in the compilation of which 
a Poterhouse Fellow, George Ac worth, as stated in the text, 
assisted, are : Gules, two keys in Saltire Or, the wards upwards. 
These Arms have been occasionally used down to recent times. 
The Arms in regular use are, however, those granted by Robert 
Cooke, Clarencieuz, in 1575. A photograph of the original grant 
is shown {lUmtration ii.). These Arms are, it will be seen, 
Or^ four Pallets en un Bordure (hiUs sem^e de huit Corones 
du chef. £. Carter is for once sufficiently accurate when he 
describes the Arms as : Oi\ four Pallets, with a ]k>rdure OuUn^ 
charged with Eixioyi-e of eight Coronets. On the other hand, 
Blomeficld describes the College Arms appearing in the Chapel 
as : Or^ three Palleta in a Bordure GvJL^ en torse of eight 
Coronets proper. The Arms set up in the Library, and in 
various parts of the College, do indeed appear as described by 
Blomeficld ; but as shown by the grant the t/tree Pallets are 
wrong. The Coronc* employed are seemingly derived from the 
ducal Coronets charged on the Shield of the See of Ely. The 
Arms Gules, two keys in Saltire Or, were those assigned to 
Hugo de Balsham, on the old i)anel portrait in the College 
which was reproduced by Ackermann in 1815, and a photograph 
of which is one of the illustrations of the present History. 
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COLLEGE PLATE 

Catalogues preserved in the Old Register show that Peterhouse 
possessed before 1643 a very handsome collection of Plate in 
silver and silver gilt. The loyalty of Dr. Cosin and his Follows 
stripped it of all save the Communion Plate actually in use in 
the College Chapel. 

At the Restoration Dr. Cosin pointed the way for other 
benefactors by presenting to the Society a Master's Loving 
Cup. It is a fine, double-handled cup, with cover of the date 
1657-8. On the one side appear the Arms of the College, with 
the inscription, Focnhim Magidri Coll. S. Fein; on the other, 
the Arms of the See of Durham impaling those of Cosin. The 
legend, Donnm Johannis Episcopi Dw\elm nuper Mcufistri hnjus 
CoUegii A^. 1)^^. MDCLXL tells ito interesting history. 

The example of Cosin was emulated by two sons of Bishop 
Wren. They presented a handsome rose-water dish and ewer. 
Round the edge of the dish is engraved the inscription : 
Matthaeum Wre^i, 1629, et Tfwmam 1632, par nobile Fratrum 
protxditf a qxiibus haec munera nunc 1661, ret'idU Alma Domus 
Petri Ckintabrigietms^ erantque ut Domus 1284, tpw Eliae 
Frcestde Fati-e scUi, 

In spite of this promising beginning, the College was not 
destined to bo again endowed with a large stock of ornamental 
plate. In the eighteenth century John Hedges, Fellow-Com- 
moner, Edward and William Mellish, Fellow-Commoners (1730X 
Francis Gof ten (1 709), Robert Spraclding, Thomas Dyke, Thomas 
Field, and John Whatton (1771), and Sir John Robinson, Bart, 
gave noteworthy tankards ; and the Hon. George Onslow, 
subsequently the first Earl Onslow, another Fellow-Commoner, 
presented not only a finely engraved salver, but a small silver 
inkstand which had been employed by his father. Speaker 
Arthur Onslow, in the House of Commons. But by far the 
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moit notable onuunont o! the College Pkte-Room, apart from the 
handsome early Stuart Communion Plate, is the oup presented 
in 1773 by Sir William Browne, President of the Royal College 
of Physicians. This has the distinction, as mentioned in the 
text, of being the only piece of pure gold plate in the University. 
The following description is taken, with some necessaiy correc- 
tions, from the Catalo^oie of a Loan Collection of Pkte exhibited 
in the Fitzwilliain Museum in 1895 : 

" Cup and CoYor ; Gold, 1773. A small cup on a high fluted 
stem. The bowl and cover aro ornamented with festoons of 
fruit ; the cover has a plain knop. 

*^ Marks: R of 1772^; leopard's head crowned; lion 
passant ; I. Y. (as in Cripps, 1775). 

" Weight : 1865 os. 

^^ DimeMiofu : total height, 11 ; height of vessel, 8| ; depth 
of bowl, 3 ; diameter of bowl, 3^ ; diameter of foot, 3|. 

** Ititcription : 

** Domo Petrenai carifisimac, 
Alvmno ei a lidelissimo 
Gvlielmo Browne, uvno milite 
Mcdentivm patro a prtuside, 
Sodalitato et ex Regia 
Datvr leve hocce mvnvacvlvm, 
Et, qvod apprime convonit 
Mcdentis artem qui hie liavaerat, 
Salvtis vt sit hoc pocvlvm. 
Mcdentis ost salvtcm dare. 
Lati ex Caiiariiiis insvlis 
Bibant men qvantvm nvtticit ; 
Magiatcr et paros singvli. 
Perenne sic sit Collegium 
Precante iambo id et daotylo, 
FeXci^f oXb^ reXec ram yr, 
Comitiis A. S. MDCCLXXIII. 
^tatis XIXC. 

" The following free rendering of this inscription is by A. W. 
Verrall, LittD., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College : 

** To Petorhouse a faithful son. 
Approves his love by this guerddu. 
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To * William Browne,' whilome hia name 

He added Knighthood, style, and fame, 

Of Boyal Fellowship, and part 

Of Father in the Healing Art ; 

And (chiefly this doth now appear) 

He drank the love of healing here, 

So gives this * health-cup,' with the will 

Hereby to do his office stilL 

Canary wine the potion be, 

And quantum mff—the quantity ; 

Master and Brethren in rotation 

Shall pledge the health of this foundation, 

And say withal (to round the metre), 

' Long live the Ancient House of Peter.' 

"-4rww; OuleSj Two Cross Keys in Saltire or. Above the 
shield a sun and a chalice, and between them the word Hiiic, 
On a riband below, Almae Matris Nxitrix prima. On the 
opposite side of bowl, a double-headed ongle displayed on a 
helmet On a riband below, Priiicipiis obsta," 

The gifts of subsequent benefactors usually took the more 
thrifty form of candlesticks, of which each Fellow, by ancient 
custom, is entitled to the use of a pair for the ornamentation of 
his room. 

The Rev. J. H. Gray, in the History of Queens* College in 
the present series, claims for that Society the distinction of 
being unique in Cambridge in the furnishing alike of Lower 
and of Higher Tables with silver. Ho has been misinformed. 
PoUirhouse lost some useful plate by burglary in 1845, but 
alike before that date and since Peterhouse Hall has throughout 
rejected aught but ** solid." 
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PORTRAITS 

(a) IN THE HALL 

(1) Over the High Taslk, Lasob (from left to right) : 

Prufeaaor Tait, F.R.S., Senior Wimngler, 1852» Fellow. (Sir 

G. R«i<L) 
H. W. Cookson, D.D., Manter, 1847-1870. (G. Lowes 

Dickinson.) 
Tho Right Hon. Lonl Kelvin, F.RS., G.C.V.O., O.M., Second 

Wrangler, 1845, Fellow. (G. Lowes Dickinson.) 

On Small Panels (left-hand, top to bottom) : 

Hugo de Balsham, Bishop of Ely, Founder 1284. 

John Whitgift, Archbinhop of Canterbury, Fellow. 

John Cottin, DD., Bishop of Durham, Master, 1634-1644, 1660. 

Joseph Beaumont, D.D., Master, 1603-1690. 

(right-hand, top to bottom) : 

King Edward I. 

Andrew Feme, D.D., Dean of Ely, Master, 1554-1589. 

Bernard Hale, D.D., Master, 1660-1663. 

Charles Beaumont, D.D., Fellow, 1726. 

(2) South Side (left to right) : 

Sir James Dewar, Kt, F.RS., Fellow. (Orchardson.) 

W. Hopkins, M.A., F.R.S., Seventh Wrangler, 1827. Esquire 

Bedell. 
Lord Chief- Justice Ellenborough, Fellow. (After Lawrence.) 
W. Smyth, M.A., Regius Professor of Modem History, 1807- 

1849, Fellow. 
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(3) NoBTH Sds (left to right) : 

F. Barnes, D.D., Master, 1788.183a 

£. Law, D.D., Bishop of Oarlisle, Master, 1754-1788. (After 

Bomney.) 
E. J. Bouth, D.So., Senior Wrangler, 1854, Fellow. 
(Herkomer.) 

(4) On Sobeen : 
Canwuea 

James Porter, D.D., Master, 1876-1900. (Ouless.) 
John Cosin, D.D., Bishop of Durham, Master, 1634-1644, 1660 
(from a picture in Qonville & Oaius). 

On Panels (left to right) : 

Edward, 1st Lord North, Fellow-Commoner and Benefactor. 

H. Lownde, D.D., Fellow and Benefactor. 

John Edmunds, Master, 1523-1544. 

Simon Langham, D.D., Archbishop of Canterbury, Bishop of 

Ely, 1362-67, Benefactor. 
John Blithe, B.D., Fellow, 1617, and Benefactor. 
Hon. Robert Slade, Benefactor, 1616. 
Simon Montacute, Bishop of Ely, 1337-45. 
William Burgoyne, D.D., Master, 1517-1522. 
Henry Homeby, D.D., Master, 1500-1517. 
Thomas de Castro-Bemardi, Master, 1400-1418. 

(5) In Windows (by F. Madox Brown and Sir E. Bume-Jones) : 

John Holbroke, Chancellor of the University, Master, 1418- 
1436. 

Henry Beaufort, Cardinal, Bishop of Winchester. 

John Warkworth, D.D., Master, 1473-1500. 

John Whitgift, Archbishop of Canterbury, Fellow. 

John Cosin, D.D., Bishop of Durham, Master. 

Richard Crashaw, M.A., Poet, Fellow. 

Thomas Gray, LL.B., Poet, Regius Professor of Modem 
History, Scholar and Fellow-Commoner. 

Augustus H. Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton, Chancellor of the 
University, 1768-1811, Fellow-Commoner. 

Henry Oavendisb, M.A., Natural Philosopher, Fellow- 
Commoner. 
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(6) IN THE BfASTER'S LODGE 

Joseph Beaumont, D.D., Master, 1663-99. 
Charles Beaumont, Follow, Donor of the Lodgt. 
Bernard Hale, Master, 1660-63. 
One of the North Family. 

(c) IN THE LIBRARY READING-ROOM 

Canvfues 
Colonel Hutchinson, Regicide, Fellow -Commoner. 
Brian Walton, D.D., Bishop of Chester, 1660-61, Sizar. 
(0 Isaac Barrow, D.D., Bishop of Sodor and Man, 1663-^; 

St. Asaph, 1G69 ; Follow. 
(?) Lord Henry Paulet, K.B., 1625, Fellow-Commoner. 
Rev. W. Macjanly Oliver, M.A., 1834, Fellow. 

Panels 

Edwanl, Ist Lord North, of Kirtling, 1554, Fellow-Commoner. 

John Richardson, D.D., Master, 1G08-15. 

Thomas Donman, M.D., IMaster, 1500. 

Thomas Lane, D.D., Master, 1436-73. 

John Warkworth, D.D., Master, 1473-1500. 

Rilph Aynsworth, B.D., Master, 1544-53. 

John Holhroke, D.D., Master, 1418-3G. 

Edmund Hanson, D.D., 1516, Benefactor. 

William Martin, Fellow, 1519. 

Robert Smith, Scholar, 15G5. 

Henry Wilshawe, B.D., Benefactor, 1578. 

Robert Shorton, Mister of Pembroke, 1519-34, Benefactor. 

Mrs. Wolfe, 1540, Benefactress. 

A collection of engraved and other portraits of old members 
of the College is being fonned ; they hang for the time being in 
the Reading-Room. A smaller collection is being made by 
the Sexcentenary Club, which was established in 1857, and 
which has its quarters in part of the Old Library. 
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THE BUILDING OF THE CHAPEL 



lib. 
CCC 



The following is a copy of a paper^ in the handwriting of 
John Cosin, which is preserved in the College Treasury : 

Sacsllum Colleqii Sn Petri in Acadehia Caktabrio, 
a fundamentis nuper extructum et consecratum Martii 
xvii., Ao Dnl 1632. Ad ejusdem structuram, omatum, 
sacnimque Supellectilem donaria sua pi^ contulerunt. 

Ab Anno 16S6 ad Ann. 1634. 

R<laa in Christo Pater Leonardns Maw^ Episcopus' 
Bat ho - Wellensis, CoUegii hujus aliquando 
Scholaris, Socius et Magister moriens legavit, 
pro tecto plumbeo - - - - - 

Rdui in Christo Pator Walterus CStrle, nuper Socius 'i ^y 

nunc Wintoniensis Epus dedit - - - )'' 

(PromiBlt et oontalit nuijaa donarinm ad ornatum 
tnierlorii Sacelll fornids.) 

Rdni in Christo Pater Matth. Wrei^ nuper MgF. 

CoUegii nunc Epus Eliensis dedit ad omatum 

Sacelli et structuram novaD Porticus 
J^^ Henrkus Martin^ Eques auratus Thalas- 

siarchicte atque Pnerogativse Curiae Judex, 

e pecuniis ad pios usus hue assignavit - 
!>•• Jokes J*ra7iA'2}», Eques, nuper hujus Collii dedit - 
!)•• Milo Sandya, Eques, olim ex hoc Coll. dedit 
!>•• Bobertus Wiseinai^ E<iues, quondam hujus ColL - 
D>- ScevUiiis Crow^ Eques, olim ex hoc Coll. - 
]>• Edxoardits BaUhy Eques, quondam ex hoc Coll. - 
D^ HamcuM Applcton^ Fhilippns Musgravey Thomas {-jr-r 

Freak, and TFmm Monyns, Equites, dederunt - j 
Samuel CoUins, S.Th. Professor Regius, dedit ultro - XX 
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Robfrt^ii FKarrm, aTh. Doctor olim hujm GdUii - XX 
litnriem IViekham^ 8.Th. Doctor ultro miait - XX 

Jokts Cotifi, S.Th. Doctor ultro dedit - - XX 

TimotKeui Bivet, S.Th. Dr- nuper Sodoi dadit - XX 
PhUippm Poidftf nuper Sociui dedit • - XX 

Atidr. Bitig et Bogeru* Derham^ S.Th. D>«>- - - XX 

Thatmu Sumt et David Stckys^ S.Th. D^m* - - XX 

ChrUtoferu* FPreii, Decauus Windaor. et Tko. HiU^ \ 

8.Th.D««. J 

77ii/m4M Dtriiam ot Th, Bnudl^ Armigeri - - XX 

UulUlmns Grtfne ct Joh€» Afotofi, Armigeri - XX 

Jolkes llvdson, Ci?ia LoDdinenaia moriena legayit • XX 



oU ad^ 
aaoFam V< 



Ab Anno 1634 ad Ann. 16S9. 

Jithannes Coiin Magr. Oollegii et Sooii ad 

Anipliorein structuram, omatum, et 

Su[)ollectiIem dedorunt - 
Idem Mtjr. et Sitcii ad organum Pneumaticum et 

Librus chomlea dodorunt - . . - 

Idem 3/|/r. ami(x>rum auorum ope adjutua atravit 

Sacollum marmore (juadrato et polite, ad 

expeusas ------ 

R«iaa Pater D"* Walt CiiHr, aupra notatua ad 

omaiulum fomicem Sacelli (adhuc promittena 

auctarium) dedit - - - - - 

Rdiu ill Christi P^- D«- Jokes Bridgemaii^ olim ex 

hoc Collegii nunc Epua Ceatrensia dedit 
Lhcus Skip}H}nj nuper Sociua Collii dedit 

orientalem fonestmm hiatorice depingcndam 
Bcrnardus H<de^ nuper Sociua dedit - 
JFiii"*"* and Johh Hale, ejusdem Benu-fratrea 
Thomas Burirell, vicariua generalia Epi Dunelm 
Johes Jfeaik et Johes Eldred^ Armigeri 

occidontalem fenostram historice depingendam • 
Peirus LautKeus, S.Th. D'- olim hujua Collii dedit - 
Pentecost Iloper mater, et Fmncisciu frater 

Dudliei Hoper Socii dederunt 
Dnua Willmm Pennyman^ Eques, sponte dedit 
WiUmus Easdcdlf Legum D'- Vic. gen. Arch. Ebor. - 
Gabriel darky S.Th. D'- rogatu Mgr. dedit - 



oco 

|cc 



ad 



ad 
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XX 

Lxvra 

L 

XX 

XXV 

Jxxv 

XXV 

jxxv 

XX 
XX 
XX 
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I>- Edm. Bowyer^ Equea, et TK. KeighUy Annig'*. - XX 
Jokes Hodson %t Tk, H'Uson, Armigeri - XX 

Eoberius Shdford, olim hujus Coll. dedit - - XX 

Ex Rotula Oollegii pro Oandelabris Altaris argenteis ) t yvtiti 
et deauratis - - - - - ) " 

Summal^"''^ donationia, 1,133 lib. J ^jtriusciuo 
Isecundw donatioiiis, 1,232 lib. ) 2*366 lib. 



Expensa:. 

Prima et nuda structura ... 
Chori Subsellia .... 

Vasa et omatus Altaris looiquo ciroumjacentis 
Pavimentum marmore polito stratum 
OmatUB fomida .... 
OmatuB f enestrarum sacria hiatoriis depict. - 
Omatuft parietum feneatria interpoeit. 
Yestimenta et stragulte phrygi» 
Sacriatia, CapsulsB et Organile 
Organum pneumaticum ... 
Libri chorales .... 

Porticus et nova faciea Sacelli de sectis lapidibus 



1,000 
130 
260 
180 
186 
118 
180 

50 

60 
140 

40 
140 

2,484 lib. 



Summa . . • 

Exptnsa (pro quibus Collegium nunc in lere alieno 
superavit Summam Receptum - - - 119 {t6. 

ET DS8UNT ADHUC 

Frontiapicium Altaris de marmore polito. 
Pallium cum frontalibus holoserioia. 
Septem feneatne saoria hiatoriia depingendae. 
Ornatus organi pneumaticL 

Structura lapidea ad orientalem Sacelli faciem quro nunc 
lateritia eat et invenuata. 
Utrumque Sacelli latus similiter restaurendum cum Acroteriis. 
Ornatus interiorum parietum nondum depiotorum hiatoriis. 

A commemoratiye parchment tablet which remains in the 
Ante-Chapel was evidently set up after the Restoration. It 

o 
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diflfen ■omewhat from the aooount of Ootin in the emoiint of a 
few leas important eabscriptions, and contain! the names of 
additional sabecribers, with, occasionally, fuller and intereetimg 
descriptionB. Two efforta are marked by Coain : (1) that of 
1626-34 under Wren ; (2) that of 1635-9 under Coain himself. 
A third effort made under Hale in 1660-2 is recorded on the 
Chapel parchment Of earlier Bubecribers the extra names 
added are those of Robert Short, Prttbyter Devon, ex hoe 
CulUgio^ and Godfrey Goodman, Bishop of Gloucester, who 
gave respectively £10 and £5 ; George Boteler, who sab- 
scribed £20 ; William Allonsou, Pretbyter Norwie,^ who gave 
unsolicited £10 ; Juhn Peyton, and Alicia, his wife, who, 
solicited by the Master, contributed a pneumatic organ, 
worth £40. The list of 1660-2 is headed by John Cosin's 
additional subscription of £120 for stone - facing. He is 
supported by : 

John Bridgeman, Bishop of Chester (additional) £10 
Samuel Collins, S.T.P., Provost of Kings, 

unsolicited (additional) • - - 10 
Thomas Cookson, S.T.P., qMotidam ex hoc 

Cdlegio 10 

William Hale 10 

Robert Shelford ..... 10 

John FranciuS) Fellow (additional) - 5 

William Cage, olim ex hoc CoU, - - 5 

John Peake, nif/icr ex hoc CMl. . • . 5 

Brian Walton, Presbxfter LomUnensit - 6 

Thomas Pudding, Pred>yter Norfolciensis - 6 

John Tolly, Fellow - ... 6 

Thomas Fyson, M.A., ex hoc CoU. - - 5 

Francis Hoper, Oenero$u$ ... 5 
Algernon Peyton, son of John and Alice, 

Fellow-Commoner of the College - - 5 

It is finally noted that it was Dame Frances Coain, the wife 
of the Master, who, out of her separate estate, defrayed th« 
cost of the marble floor. It is clear that it was to Oosin far 
more than to Wren that the College owes its poaaeaaion of a 
notable ChapeL 
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THE LIBKARY 

Tbb MSS. colleotionB of the College are fully described in '* A 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of 
Peterhouse" which was published by Dr. M. R. James, now 
Provost of Kings, in 1899. The Registrary, Mr. J. W. Clark, 
contributed to the work an Essay on the History of the Library. 
To this work — a labour of love— the seeker after detailed infor- 
mation must be referred. It may suffice to repeat that the 
Manuscripts are declared by Dr. James to constitute the best 
specimen wo have in Cambridge of a mediaeval College Library. 
There are 276 of the old volumes still on the shelves ; one 
straggler is in the Pepysian Library at Magdalene, two are at 
St. John's College, one is in the Bodleian. 

Attention may be drawn to two items. The first is a magnifi- 
oent Latin Bible of the thirteenth century, which has been long 
pointed out by tradition as the earliest still remaining ac- 
quisition of the Library. At the beginning is the note : Iste liber 
est fratris Thome de Insida ordinis ftredicatarum. To this a 
fifteenth century scribe has added : Preeium xxvis. viiid, 

Bolow appears a further note : Memoraiidum quid domintu 
f rater Thomcu de Lisvla ordinis predicatorum permisnofie ditina 
Episeopus dyensis eontxdit domiU stie ac scclaribis suis 8. Marie 
extra portam de Trumpeton Cantebr, commorantibus xxviii. die 
novembris anno domini Milesimo Tricentesimo et consecraiionis 
s\ke tiii^ sub iniermiixacione anathemcUis alienandum nxdateiwu 
ctttcnn^ie. The anathema has evidently been efllective ; but 
the scribe has somehow tripped in the matter of his date. 
Thomas de Insula did not become Bishop of Ely until 1345 : 
the eighth year of his consecration must then be ld62. 

The second noteworthy volume is the ohroniole given by 
John Warkeworth. It consists in the first plaoe of a copy of 
the Brute Chioniole, " ffinysched and ended after the oopey of 
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Oazton then in WettmynBter,*' i.e., Cazton's printed edition of 
1498. Then followi a oontinimtiua of the hiatory by Warke> 
worth hinuelf. Thia wu publiahed by the Oamden Society 
under the editorship of J. O. Halliwell in 1839. 

The Library oontaina a magnificent collection of early printed 
books. For Uie foundation stock of these the College is indebted 
to Dr. Andrew Peme. A carefully written catalogue presenred 
in the Treasury is evidently that of his donations. In a large 
number of the books given by him, in addition to the identifying 
label, there is found his MS. monogram, whilst one or two 
contain MS. notes by the famous Dean. 

Large additions wore made to the library by Dr. Coain and 
by Dr. Thomas Richardson. Of the exciting history of Cosin's 
benefaction more may be read below. Another noteworthy 
contributor was the Rev. Godfrey Washington, Fellow and 
Bursar of the College in the reign of Anno, to whose coat-of- 
arms on his monument in Little St Mary's Church may be 
referred any American visitor who would trace the origin of 
the national ** Stars aud Stripes." Godfrey Washington was 
a Yorkshireman of the family whence descended the great 
President. 

The Library contains a notable collection of old Church 
Music ; in which Cosin was particularly interested. This was 
described and indexed by the liturgical historian, Dr. Jebb; 
and has been frequently referred to by various later authorities 
on the subject 

Considerable progress has been recently made with a collec- 
tion of works by and concerning Peterhouse men, with a view 
to a future Peterhouse Bibliography. 
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"PASSAGES CONCERNING DR. COSIN'S LIBRARY" 

In the Treasury Box appropriated to the Library there lies a 
small bundle of papers thus endorsed. The documents evidently 
represent the incomplete history of keen negotiations on the 
part of Lazarus Seaman and his Fellows, conducted in the first 
place with " the Lords in Parliament," and later with the 
Committee of the Associated Counties, and with the Earl of 
Manchester. They throw a useful searchlight alike on the 
situation of the University in general and of Poterhouse in 
particular in " the days of the black Parliament," and on the 
character of certain chief actors in the great civil struggle. 

The first document in point of order would seem to be 
instructions relating to a petition to be addressed by the College 
to Parliament. There are two drafts of this paper, both in a 
hand which might well have been Seaman's own, were it not 
more closely allied to the almost equally neat caligraphy of 
another College scribe. Collating the two drafts, the perfected 
document evidently ran somewhat thus (the italics are introduced 
to supply lacunoe) : — 

" The chiefest Reasons why noe exception is to bee made for 
ye bestowing of the bookes to Peterhouse Library. 

'^1. Because yr CoUedge hath by the Doctor been much 
impoverished and endebted. 

'*The pic tours, the frames, the Organs, the Window, the 
Angells, ye Cherubim's heads, the 4 Evangelists in the owtsid 
and divers kinds of gaudies gone and lost doe farre exceed 
5001b [which monies were partly given by Benefactours for ye 
good of ye CoUedge, partly are arrears yet due]. And because 
the Denery, Prebend, Livings and Church Preferments of the 
said Doctor are sequestred for the State : [and] his moovebles 
in former times have been taken away by the Sequestratoun of 
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Ckmbridge qdImm the poore Oolledge liATe tome Mttiihiction of 
the bookea disposed by my Lord of Mftnohest for Mioomgemeiit 
snd learning to ye publick Library of ye CoUedge [U wiU be a 
heavy lo9er]. 

" In particuler among other debts are yet due to Mr. Bernard 
Hale one hundred pounds : to Mr. William Norwich fowre 
scoare pounds — 1801b. 

**2. Because a considerable quantity of Timber hath been 
contributed by ye Golledge to ye fortification of ye Oastle of 
Cambridge, for which the State heatherto hath payed nothing 
yet. Which timber by reason of its straightnes, tallnes, thicknea, 
sowndnes, accordinif to the price in this towne by worckmen 
indeed hath been valued xii^ a foote ; but by reason of the 
singular shelter to the Colledge buildings (for which it had been 
preserved through many generations), was worth to the Oolledge 
twice xii*- a footo. 

** The ho wen timber allotted by ye Colledge was Anno 1643 
in ye month of June 545| foote. In July following 362 J foote. 
Items delivered in A prill last past 200 foota The Totall number 
of timber received by the Stite of Pcterhouno for Fortifications 
is in number one thousand one hundred and eight foote. And 
considering the choisness of the Timber was worth in this Towne 
(according to xii^- a foote), fifty-five pounds eight shillings — 
55lb. 8s. 

**3. Because the Colledge hath been at great charges for 
bread, beare, and firing, in lodging thirty souldiers all the winter 
thorrough last past ; from whence divers inconveniences ishued, 
viz.f breaking down of studies, iron barres, casements, windowes, 
plankes, boardes, pales, stoods, dores, wainscot, formes, bed- 
steads, and using them for firing : beside the maming of many 
of other remaining timber trees : when in a route occasioned 
by their maming and lup[)ing the trees the sowldiers billeted in 
the towne felled seven great Timber trees about the Colledge, 
carried away the wood, and would have cutt downe every tree 
remaining aboute the Colledge, tmlesse Colonel Clifton had 
sent a guardy of Muscadiers and forced them to ontermitt it. 
The charge and losse of the particulars specified is threescoure 
pounds and upwards — 60 lb. 

'*4. Because forraine Reformed Princes und jiRvlen found 
for] the use of their learned ones famous Librafies encourage 
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their Soholers with larget and in the very time of warr doe 
exempt them from Taxes and Acoises. 

*'6. Because, such noble and generous acts will stop the 
mouthes of the Malignants clamouring as if the Parliament did 
not encorrage Scholarship and learning.*' 

The wily Lazarus Seaman, Member of the Assembly of 
Divines sitting at Westminster, evidently know what was the 
argument which would appeal to the ear of Parliament 
Next appears in a legal hand a brief document : 

«' Die Veneris, 23^10 A\ig\uii, 1644. 

''Upon reading of ye humble Petition of Lazarus Seaman, 
Master of Peterhouse in Cambridge, showing that a Library in 
that house is seized on by way of sequestration, the greater 
part of ye Bookes belonging to Dr. Cosin, by whose lavish 
expenour the CoUedge is much impoverished. It is thereupon 
Ordered by the Lords in Parliament. That it be specially 
Recommended to ye Earlo of Manchester for ye incouragement 
of learning to bestow so much of ye said Library as belongs to 
the State upon the said CoUedge of Peterhouse, unless he shall 
see good cause to the contrary. And yt he give speedy 
Direction that the said Library be not Imbezelled or sold untill 
he shall dispose of the same according to the intent of this 
Order, and as he shall thinke fit. 

''Jo. Browxb, Clbric. Parliamentorum.'' 

It becomes now clear that an extensive private Library 
collected by Dr. Cosin in Peterhouse had been seized by local 
agents under one or other of several Parliamentary sequestrating 
Ordinances ; and that Lazarus Seaman was thriftily endeavouring 
to secure the books for the College. Difficulties might be 
anticipated not so much with Manchester, who would doubtless 
readily comply with, if indeed he were not a previously con- 
senting party to the recommendation of the Lords ; but with 
subordinates and informers who were entitled to share in the 
proceeds of property sequestrated. There follows in the 
collection two drafts of instructions which were clearly designed 
for employment in the necessary discussions. 

The first is evidently for use with grasping and objecting 
possessors : 
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*'To keep thoui liAmileeie. 

** Aooording to the OoBtome and Orders of ye Oolledge we keep 
Dr. Pern's donation and Dr. GoLwn's (? Qoldstone's) donation 
by themaelvet with exact Catalogues, soe must wee keep this 
for ye Honour of the State. As soone this catalogue is made 
and the Bookes aooording to it bee found we shall not refuse if 
the motives of the Committee of ye Lords and Commonns shall 
be thought insufficient {f to pay a certain sum by tray of ehargts)^ 

** Memorandum ye Bookes must bee examined according to 
ye Catalogue before we receive them. 

« Objtetio. 

'* The money to bee layed downe before we have ye bookes. 

"Rp. 1. We desire not larger space than Eastf* They 
according to ye Catalogue may keep the half part of ye Bookes 
or all ye Bookes till yt time. 

" 2. We liave not received for ye !• q' of this yeare above 
xiii** iv^ and there is due to us above 701b. 

*' 3. We will presently resigne certaine debts unto them. 

"4. The half." 

The second instruction may well be for dealing with 
Manchester : — 

" ArbitrfUion, 

** We would rather referre it to his generosity and ingenuous 
dealing, desiring him only to consider this ; that if it had been 
without this man (whoe in other cases had informed the State) 
the bookes would lye hidden in this place, and neither they nor 
any body else would know more of it than tlie man in the moone. 

" Objectio. 

"1. To keep them harmlesse. 

**Rp. 1. The 6**» p* being taken owt and y* w is not 
sequestrable with these could scarsly have been made 2001b. 

** 2. The Earl of Manchestir his third part with the Seques- 
trators' bills being taken out, there could not have been left to 
ye State 1001b. 

**3. The chief reason of the Committee of Lords and 
Commons is ye i)oint of Equity. The sayd Committee did 
judge that by reason of Dr. Cosyn's lavish expences [which are 
no less than TOOL], whereby the Colledge is much impoverished, 
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jt part which is Bequest rable should bee bestowed upon the 
publiok Library for ye Honour of ye State to stop ye mouthes 
of Malignantes which clamour, yere is noe inoouragement of 
scholerd^p and learning." 

Then follows the attack on the Committee : 

" To the Honourable Committee of the Associated 

Counties the humble petition of the 

Fellowes of Peterhouse, 

That whereas by the warrant of the Earle of Manchester 
according to the order of the Lords in Parliament ye bookes 
sequestrated and carried by the sequestrators out of Peterhouse, 
were some weekes since conferred upon the sayd Colledge to bee 
in the publick Library there, for the encouragement of scholer- 
ship and learning : your petitioners humbly desire that the 
said warrant may bee executed : And that right may bee done 
unto him, whoe gave information of the place where the bookes 
were found ; and that according to order of Parliament, he 
have his allowance made unto him : And for soe much, as the 
free donation of the said bookes, was granted for the Honour 
of the State ; and to vindicate the same from the mouthes of 
the Malignantes who clamour as if the Parliament did not 
encourage scholership and learning ; that this Honourable 
Committee would be pleased to provide soe much as in them 
is ; that neither the sequestratours, nor any others by their 
appointment, doe demande or take for the same above what 
by ordinance of Parliament in such cases is allowed : And to 
order, that the sequestratours and their agentes or some of them 
employed in and about the seising and sequestrating the same 
bookes, doe deliver, unto the now Master and Fellowes of the 
said Colledge or some of them, a trew and perfect Catalogue ; 
of all the bookes soe there found or taken. 

" And y' petitioners shall ever pray, Ac." 

There was a sad lack of confidence amongst these republi- 
can millers. Their wheels ground exceedingly slowly, and 
apparently required much oil. 

The series of documents closes with two much corrected 
drafts ; the one in the lay, the other in the legal hand. 
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Neither is ngnod, bat oleariy they repretent an order 
preeented, after oonsaltation, for ngiietare by Hancheeter : 

** Whereas some weekes since by warrant under my hand I 
gave that part of the bookea carried by the ■eqneetratoars oat 
of Peterhoose w^ was sequestrable to the pobliok Library of 
the said CoUedge for the encouragement of scholership and 
learning as by an order of the Lords in Ptoliament I was 
desired : And whereas noe account hath been made onto me 
of the said warrant ; These are to require all whome it may 
concern ; that the sayd warrant bee in all things fully obeyed : 

him 
And that right bee done unto the scholer whoe enformed where 
the Ixxtkes were : and that according to order of Parliament he 
have his allowance made unto him : And for soe much as the 
free donation thereof was granted for the Honour of the State, 
and to vindicate the same from the mouthes of the Malignantes 
who clauiour as if tho Parliament did not encourage scholer- 
ship and learning : These are therefore to require that neither 
the se<|uestratour8 nor any other by their appointment under 
any pretext whatsoever doe exact, take, demaunde or receive 
above that w«* in such cases by Ordinance of Parliament they 
are allowed : Moreover requiring the sequestratours and all 
other their agentes employed in or about the seising and seques- 
trating the said bookes to deliver or cause to be delivered 
unto the now Master and Fellowes of the said CoUedge or some 
of them immediately after the sight hereof a trew and perfect 
Catalogue of all the bookes soe there found or taken. And 
hereof I expect speed ie observance as you or any and every of 
you will answer the contrary. Given under my hand." 

The alteration of the scholer for him is illuminating and 
touching. 

Such peremptory language could not but produce the desired 
effect. Cosin's Library came back to Peterhouse. But it is 
probable that there was some leakage. Cosin himself, at a 
later time, reckoned his books in Peterhouse at 1,100. A MS. 
list in the Treasury, endorsed '* Dr. Cosin's Library," records 
814 volumes, a number being marked as missing. Possibly 
this Catalogue was **the trew and perfect Catalogue" ordered 
by Manchester. 
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CORPUS SANUM 

** Head of the River, 1842.*' So stands the most DoUble of 
Peterhouse Boating records. In that year, and again in 1843, R 
H. Cobbold, subsequently Archdeacon of Ningpo, rowed in the 
University Boat. J. E. Payne was conspicuous in the 'Varsity 
Boat of 1899 and in that of 1900. The Peterhouse representa- 
tives were victorious in "the Clinkers" of 1896 and 1899. 
Of Peterhouse cricketers who have won the coveted "Blue," 
the list is headed by S. F. Rippingale in 1845. His emulators 
include F. J. Greenfield, C. H. Luxton, D. L. A. Jephson 
(1890, 1891, and 1892)- "a good steady bat, fair field, and 
hotds a little " — so the official description of this last in the 
intermediate year ; and R. P. Keigwin of quadruple honours 
fame (Cricket 1903, 1904, and 1905 ; Association 1904 ; Racquets 
1904, 1905, Hockey 1904). G. W. Beldam, of Kentish glory, 
is another exponent of Peterhouse Cricket. 

On the running path (2 Miles 1866) and in the Long Jump 
(1866, 1867) T. Gumey Little contended against Oxford ; R. 
Waltham put the Weight in 1866, 1867, 1868, and 1869 ; F. T. 
Gardner threw the Hammer in 1886 ; H. de B. de Havilland 
appeared in the Mile in 1888, and F. G. Fowler in the 3 Miles 
in 1893. The last-named also turned out in the Cross Country 
Running in 1891, when R. F. Fosdick was one of his coUeagues. 

In Rugby, Peterhouse has furnished a long line of doughty 
champions. Who that knew him will ever forget the honest, 
kindly H. G. Fuller (1879-83), Rugby International, Captain 
and subsequently President of the C.U.R.F.C, whose sterling 
qualities and early death are commemorated by a memorial Brass 
in the College Chapel? Amongst his contemporary Rugby 
Blues wore J. G. Tait (1880, 1883) and H. W. Sample (1884). 
Tait added to his prowess on the football field a skill with the 
Golf club, which well-nigh carried him to the Golf Amateur 
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ChAmpiomhip whioh wis labteqaMitlj won by hii brother 
*' Freddy." Those were the dAyi when the Peterhonee 
Fifteen defeated in one aeeeon erexy OoUege team in the 
Tartity, and the Leya Sohool to boot. Later oame F. 0. 
Bree Frink (1888, 1889)l 

Othor PeterhooM names which find a pkoe in the Book of 
Blues are F. W. Chisman (Bicycling, 10 miles, 1897) ; G. C. H. 
de J. du Vallon (Boxing, Heavy Weight, 1898) ; A. L. Orimley 
(Shooting, 1884) ; A. £. Hunt (Hockey 1901, 1903, Lawn Tennis 
1903) ; A. G. Payne (BUIiards 1862, 1863, 1864, 1866) ; B. B. 
Redwood (Bicycling, 1 Mile, 4 Miles, 1894); G. F. C. Searie, 
(Bicycling, 10 Miles, 1886 and 1889, 16 MUes, 1887) ; B. H. 
Thornton, Water Polo, 1897, 1898 ; G. S. Rose Innes (Hockey, 
1904, 1005) ; R Hamblin Smith (L^wn Tennis, 1893). F. H. 
Rawlins, and S. C. Baty were in their day prominent in inter- 
University Swimming. H. E. Atkins (Tenth Wrangler, 1893), 
now Amateur Champion, doveIoi)ed his skill at Chess in the 
inter-University ct)ntest8 of 1891 and 1892. R. W. Bayliss took 
part in the same competition in 1889 ; L. W. P. Lewis in 1893 
and 1894. 

This list is probably incomplete, but the names recorded 
sufficiently attest that Pet«rhouse men in this Athletic age have 
known how to combine corpus snniim with mens §aiUM, 
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BENEFACTORS 

The following extract from one of the MS. Books of Statutes iu 
the Treasury records : (1) Cosin's revised Ordinance for the 
Commemoration of Benefactors ; (2) the list of Benefactors read 
at Commemoration in the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

(hmyncmoratio 

Benefactorum in Colleqio Scot Petri, Caittabriqiae. 

Quia Benefactorum nostrorum Memoriam recolere, et viceni 
cis modo quo possimus respondere tanquam filii Gratitudinis 
astringimur : Nos Johannes Cosin Magister ; et Socii, hujus 
Collegii decemimus ct ordinamus, quod perpetuis futuris 
tomporibus, ad finem uniuscuj usque Termini, quotannis 
Illorum Commemoratio fiat in Sacello [sicut etiam in Statutis 
Academise ordinatum est] in hunc modum : Vid. Pag. 73. In 
Singulis CoUegiis Primo die post cuj usque Termini finem, etc. 

After ye Psalmody ended ye Minister says : 

The Memory of ye Righteous shall continue for Evermore. 

liesp. 
And shall not be afraid for any Evil Report. 

Min, 
The Lord be with you. 

Besp. 
And with thy Spirit. 

Let us pray : 

Lord we glorifie Thee in these Thy Servants Our Bene- 
factors departed out of this present Life, beseeching Thee that 
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as Th«7 for their time bestowed Oharitably for our Oomf ort ye 
temporal things which Thou didst gire Them : So We for our 
Time may fruitfully use ye same to ye setting forth of Thy 
Most Holy Woid, Thy Laud and Praise. And finally Oiat both 
Thoy and We may reign with Thee in Glory Through Jesus 
Christ Our Lord. Amen. 

The Grace of Our Lord Jesus Ohrist, and ye Love of God, 
and ye Fellowship of ye Holy Ghost be with us All Evermore. 

Anm Dnu 1X84.— (I) Venerabilis Pater et Dominus, Dominus 
Hugo dt BaUham quondam Episcopus Eliensis, Primus primi 
hujus Collegii Fundator, qui per Dei Gratiam et oonoessionem 
Illustrissimi Domini Edwardi primi [cujus etiam Literas patentee 
Maguo Sigillo Angliie munitas habemus in Archivis et publico 
Collegii fiorario] Anno Christi Domini Millesimo Ducentesimo, 
Octogesimo Quarto, ad laudem divinam et bonarum literarum 
incrementum Collegium nostrum feliciter inohoavit, et de novo 
construxit, Quod Collegium divi Dominum S*^ Petri perpotuo 
nuncupari voluit. Locavit in eo Magistrum unum et quatuor 
decim sodos un4 cum ministris et famulis. Ad horum 
susteutationcm dotavit nos Ecclcsia S*^ Petri (quae nunc didtur 
BoaUe Maria*) in Cantabrigi&, docimis Garbarum, decimis 
Molendinorum et Alteragio ad eandem Ecclesiam si>ectantibuB, 
un& cum duobus hospitiis Cometorio ejusdem £oclesi» adjacen- 
tibus : Pra3torea charitatis intuitu contulit nobis Ecclesiam de 
Trippelow, cum omnibus ejusdem profituis in perpetuum. 
Tandem bonis operibus honore et senectute plenus ex h&c vit4 
mi^ravit ad Ccelum, multis vovens, et quod primum fundavit 
Collegium ad cultum Dei et UniversitatisCantabrigiaa splendorem 
idem ejusdem Dei et bonorum hominum providentii, uberiora 
quotidie susciperet increments : Quod et factum est, aliis postea 
exomplum ejus et pietatem feliciter imitantibus. Quin etiam et 
vivens et mortuus tanto in honore ab omnibus Academids habitus 
est (quibus multiplidtor etiam benefecerit) ut solenne ejus 
Anniversarium a Begentibus universis in habitu Magistrali 
celebrandum in pleno et publico Senatu decretum fuerit per 
literas patentee inde exaratas, nobisque sub Sigillo Academiss 
traditas, et in Archivis nostris diligenter oonservatas. 

Anno Dni. 1S3S,^2) Post ilium quadraginta annorum spatioi 
auf eo ciroiter interjects, sequutus est Venerabilis Pater Simon 
de MonUa4:uUj Episcopus etiam Eliensis, qui pastondis officii sui 
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memor ordinayit nobis statota Oollegii, eaquibus hodie pneoipue 
regimur ad honorem et laudem Dominis ChriBti : Authoritate 
insuper qu& fungebatur magna stabilivit nobis decimaa et jura 
Ecclesiae B. MarisB, de quibus moltam antecessoribus nostris 
litem movebant, tum alii, tum fratres HoepitaliB S^ Johannis 
Evangelistie, a quorum oonsortio (cum jam post longa tempora 
simul in eodem Hospitali oommunem vitam duxeramua) per 
Fundatorem nostrum Primarium separati fuimus. 

Anno Dni. i357. ~(3) Reverendus dein in Christi Pater 
Dominus Thomcu de JturuZa Episcopus quoque Eliensis multa 
huic Collegio vasa et vestimenta pretiosa coutulit, qua) injuria 
temporum simul et incurill hominum jam detrita et deperdita 
aut divendita sunt. 

Anno Dni. 1395, — (4) Subsequuti sunt Venerabiles Patres 
ac Domini Dominus 8ifMn\ de Langhamy et Dominus Johannes 
de Fordham Episcopi itidem Elienses, quorum primus consensum 
suum prsebuit, et obtinuit nobis lioentiam ab inclytissimo Rege 
Edwardo tertio ad appropriandam et huic Collegio uniendam 
Ecclesiam de Hinton juxta Cautabrigiam, sed cum ea res 
optatum uon sortiebatur effectum, Secundus ex assensu Regis 
Richardi secundi et ad instantiam Magistri Johannis do Newton 
tunc temporis Collegii preefecti et aedificiorum Oollegii 
instauratoris magni eandem Ecclesiam plenarie nobis univit et 
in perpetuum appropriavit, un4 cum advocatioue et patronatu 
vicariee exinde dotatce, prout nunc existit. Factum hoc Anno 
Domini Millesimo Trecentesimo Nonagesimo Quinto. 

Anno Dnu 1396, — (5) Sub idem tempus Johannes Laceby et 
OvliehMu Irhy Clerici dederunt nobis unum Messuagium Sexa- 
ginta et septem acras terrae, cum duabus acris prati et perti- 
nentiis in villa et de Fen Ditton, hodie ad annuum valorem 
plus minus duodecim libranmi ultra redditus exorescentes. 

Anno Dni. H20, — (6) Sequutus est vir reoolendae memoriae 
dominus Hiomas de CaUro Bemardi infra Episcopatum Dunel- 
mensem Magister hujus Collegii Anno Domini Millesimo 
Quadringentesimo Vioesimo, qui prsedecessoribus nostris 
multa dona munifica contulit, vestimenta pretiosa pro servitio 
Dei in Ecolesift, vasa argentea pro oommuni mansA in AolA, et 
Cistam qun de ejus nomine dioitar Bemardi cum viginti libris 
auri. 

(7) Una oum illo Venerabiiis Vir dominus WUUelimui Nonum 
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Rector de Haddenham in Comitatu Hertfordift idUt Bene- 
factoFM Collegii nostri numeratur, et nomen ejua nominibua 
reliquorum adacribendum deoemitur in Begiato. 

Anno Dni. H36, — (8) Poat eum admodum Reverendua Vir 
dominua Johannes HMroke Sacrae Theolngife Doctor, hujus 
Collegii Mafj^iater, et Cancellariua UniveraitatiB augmentavit 
Ciatam Bemardi aliia viginti libris aori, fieri fecit veterem 
Bibliothecam, quam feneatria ornavit et libria inatruxit, 
pneter pavimenta ot aubsellia in Choro Eocleaiaa, qa» propriia 
ejua Bumptiboa confccta aunt 

Anno DnL 1450, — (9) Huic auooeaait in Collegii Pr»fectura et 
bouia operibua Vonorabilia Vir Thomas Lane S. Theologin 
Doctor, qui pneter multa Altaria omamenta, qu» injuriA 
temporum jamdudum perierunt, et bonos Authoree ad 
Librarite usum donatoa ; oontulit nobia Firmam in flinton, 
qua) de nomine ejus Chantaria nuncupatur Doctoris Lane, 
cum duabu8 acrLs tornc in agro Cantabrigienai. Pecuniis 
vci*o inde excrescentibua pert^uiaita eat alia Firma in Milbume, 
quam Ncwolla indigitamua. 

Anno Dni. 14S7,— (10) Ilium aubaequutus eat circa annum 
Domini Millesimum Quadringonteaoimum Septua^eaimum 
Tortium Vir vere venerandus dominua Johannes Warkicvrth 
Docti»r S. Thoologiie et Magister hujua CoUegii, cujua multi- 
plici muni6centia ct pietate splendor, facultatea, et pradia 
domua nostra) quam plurimum amplificata aunt Extnixit 
onim Capellam juxta Ecclesiam B. Maria?, ([un nunc vea- 
tiarium dicitur, et murum lapideum ad occidentalcm plagam 
Collegii ; sacra veatimenta pro divinia ofliciis solenniua cele- 
brand in, ot multa volumina pro iustruend4 Bibliotheca magnifice 
contulit, pnctoroa dcdit nobia Firmam in Hinton qua) nunc 
appellator Warda, et aliam Firmam in Molbumo, quam dicimus 
Wards et Pumps, Tortiam porro in e&dem vill4 quie nuncupatur 
Brad wank, una cum tredecim acria teme in Melreth, et septem 
acris in Shepwreth, piteter magnum suum tenemontum juxta 
proximum Molendinum. Quin et omnia bona aua qucecunquo 
liabuit Collegio nristro reliquit Quorum pecuniis inde excres- 
centibua perquisitee sunt Firma in Fulbume, alia Firma in 
Diveloo, tertia in OrweU, quarta in Brumated, quinta denique (aed 
hfec medietaa tantum Firmie) in Burrough-green pneter medieta- 
tem mauerii noatri in Statberue et ejuadem Reotoria) Patronatam. 
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Anno Dni, 1500, — (11) Deinde DominuB Thomas Denman 
Medicinse Doctor, and Magister CoUegii anno Domini Millesimo 
Quingentesimo dedit nobis Finnam nostram in Easton juxta 
Stamfordiam ; et de novo exsedificavit domum nostrum in 
Cantabrigi& juxta Molendinum, qoam grave olim incendium 
Bolo adsequasBe dicitor. 

Anno Dni, 1516, — (12) Ilium excepit Yenerabilis Vir 
dominus Henricxu JSomehy S. TheologisB Professor, et 
Magister itidem istius CoUegii non multa post initium Regni 
Regis Henrici octavi. Dedit ille prseter varies libros ad con- 
structionem murorum CoUegii ex pecuniis domini Eoberti 
Gilbert Rectoris de Wing in Comitatu BuckinghamisB, cujus 
ultimi Tostamenti fuit Executor auxit et adomavit conclave 
Cameris Magistri. Emit nobis alteram medietatem Manerii 
de Statheme et Manerium nostrum de Chewells in Haddenham, 
cui etiam pecunias suas contuUt Edmundns Hanson S. Theo- 
logise Doctor, inter Benefactores nostros numerandum. 

Anno Dni, 1524, — (13) Post eum dominus Qulidmus Burgoine 
S. Theologiaa Professor et Magister CoUegii dedit viginti libras 
monette quibus emptse sunt terrsB nostrse Waresly hujus 
Comitatus. 

(14) Sub hsBC tempora Bobtrtus Shirion Dr. Theologiae, et 
Magister Aulae Pembrochianse dedit alios viginti libras, quibus 
antecessores nostri (accedentibus aliis CoUegii pecuniis) 
emebant nobis in agro Cantabrigiensi totidem acraa terrse 
quas vocabat Sempiers Lands. 

Anno Dni, 1535, — (15) Et Dominus Johannes Edmundes S. 
Theologise Professor, Magister hujus CoUegii, dedit nobis 
Firmam nostram in Haly Weston infra Comitatum Hunting- 
toniie : Item WiUielmus Martin S. Theologiao Baccalaureus et 
Socius CoUegii dedit nobis quasdam terras in Essexia quibus 
per Rogerum Frem redemptis pro quadraginta libris argenti 
inde emebantur terrsa nostrse in Melreth, Melbume, Waddon 
et Kneesworth, ultra eas quas a domino Doctore Warkworth 
prius acceperamus. 

(17) Eodem tempore Johannes Lound S. Theologise Dr. et 
Socius hujus CoUegii dedit nobis alteram medietatem firmee 
nostne in Burrough-greene et quinque acras terrse in WUbume. 

Anno Dni. 2540.— (18) Et Elizabetha vidua Richardi Wolfe 
oppidani dedit CoUegii viginti acras teme in campis de Cantab 
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rigia et Barnwell qun dicuntur Cottons lands. Ati^ue h»c 
omnia nobis oollata sunt ante obitom Regis Henrici octavL 

Jntu) Dni, 1574, — (JL9) Postea, regnante Sereni8sim& Regin& 
ElizabothA, Pnenobilis Dominxu Eduxirdm Baro-A'arth obtinuit 
nobis ab eftdem ReginA Rectoriam nostram de Ellington in 
comitatu Huntingtoniie. 

(20) Reverendus Pater Dominus Johannes Whitgift Archie- 
pisGopus Oartoariensis ec Sodus hujus CoUegii dum adhuc 
Rector erat de Teversham juxta Cantabrigiaiu un& cum 
Margaretd rdictd Barihclomei FuUieby de e&dem vilU dederunt 
nobis quatuor liaroarum Pensionem annuam exeuntem de 
Manerio de Curies in Essexia ad sustentationem unius 
Bibliotistao. 

(21) Henricns WiUhato S. Theologi» Baccalaureus et 
Rector de Storington in agro Sussexiensi dedit CoUegio 
centum et sexaginta libras quibus emptum est clausum nostrum 
Arbusto proximum. 

22. Margartta Deane Londinensis per Testamenti sui 
Executorem Edmundum Stile Armigerum dedit nobis ad usum 
pauperum Scholarium quinque libras annuatim solvendas por 
fabros ferrarios ejusdem Civitatis. 

Anno Dni. 1589, — (23) Deinde vir optimus et semper 
memoranduH dominus Andrew Peru S. Theologiaa Professor et 
Magister Collegii, cujus pnecipue prudentiA et singulari 
industriA preedicta nobis Incrementa qute sub regno Elizabeth» 
accesserunt oomparata sunt, dedit de suo ad sustentationem 
duorum Sociorum et sex Scholarium qui de nomine ejus 
nuncupantur, et ad celebrationem sui anniversarii Manerium 
de Charles in Wratting, terras de Cadgee et Clenly-c^rove unA 
cum domo de Nailer et quatuor tenementis in hoc oppido 
Cantabrigiie ad annualem valorem sexaginta et unius librarum. 
Prseterea oonstruxit novam nostram Bibliothecam et eam 
trocentis plus minus voluminibus replevit et multa majora 
beneficia meditatus est, quae 6ubit& morte preeceptus non 
perfecit 

Anno Dni, 1601 — (24) Post eum Pientissima Domina Maria 
JfSaTTuet/deoivitate Loudini legavit nobis pensionem quadraginta 
librarum annuatim solvendam per Dominum Majorem Londin- 
ensem etThesaurarium Hospitalis Christi pro stipendiis duorum 
Sooiorum et quatuor Scholarium qui sub nomine ejus hie 
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aluntur. Et Otdidmus Heron Civis item Londinenflis contulit 
nobb quinque libras singulia anniB Collegio numerandas per 
Pannineres ejusdem Civitatis. 

Anno Dni. 1609. — (26) Regnante autem AugUBtiasimo Rege 
Jaoobo, Eobertus Warden civis etiam Londinonsia dedit nobis 
tenementum nostrum in Ely cum sexdecim acris torrse. 

Anno Dnu 161S, — (27) Thomas Warren^ olim hujus Collegii 
Bibliotista dedit octoginta plus minus libras monetae quibus 
eraptae sunt Terrae in Upwell infra Norfolciam ad sustentationem 
unius Bibliotistae. 

Anno Dni. 1619. — (28) Johannes Sampson in Artibus Magister 
istius Collegii inter Socios Commensales dedit annuatim viginti 
solidorum pensionem ad usum labrarite ezeuntem et (ex) 
Tenemento quodam trans Tamesin Londini. 

Anrw Dni. 16;^.— (29) Johannes Bhjth 8. Theologiae 
Baccalaureus hujus Collegii Socius legavit nobis pro sustenta- 
tione duorum Bibliotistorum et repletioue Bibliothecae ducentas 
et viginti libras, quibus emptae sunt terrae Magistri Praunce in 
Ely, et licentia quae dicitur Mortua manus de recipiendis terris 
ad valorem annuum duceutorum librarum (si quid nobis feliciter 
contulerit aliorum pietas) a serenissimo domino Rege nostro 
Carolo non ita pridem obtenta et comparata. 

(30) Robertas SLade generosus legavit nobis trigiuta et tres 
acras terras in Ellington ; ad sustentationem unius, et post 
mortem sororis, alterius etiam Bibliotistae in hoc Collegio. 

Anno Dni, 1625, — (31) Sub regno autem Augustissimi Reg^ 
nostri Caroli primi Yenerabilis Vir Johannes Richw'dson 8. 
Theologiaa professor Regius et Magister Collegii reliquit nobis 
centum libras quibus ampliata sunt nova nostra aedificia. 

Anno Dni, 1631. — (32) Henricus Hawkins Legum Dr. et Socius 
CoUegii, Legatum dedit Centum Librarum ad sustentationem 
duorum discipulorum. 

Anno Dmi, 1632. — (33) Praeclarissima Matrona domina 
Finncisca Matheto relicta reverendissimi patris domini Tobias 
Archiepiscopi nuper Eboracensis legatum quoque reliquit nobis 
duoentorum librarum ad binos quoque discipulis hie instituendos 
alondosque in memoriam chariasimi sui filii Samuelis olim in 
hoc Collegio denatL 

Anno Dni, 1637^ — (34) Vir optimus Magister Thomas Farke 
nuper de Wisbich infra Insulam Eliensem generosus, ex 
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Assignatione clariuimi militia Milonia Sandys generi auo (cui 
ea putofttaa deuiandata f uit) amplificaTit posaeaaiones et pnedia 
noatra ducontia et quiniiuaginta plua minus acria teme, ad 
auatentatioiiem quatuor Sociorum et totidem Scholariam. 

Anno Dni, 1601, —(So) Edmundus WtHnitoardy Bedfordienaia, 
claro Btemmate oriundus, Cfollegii in quo tyrocinia literaria 
posuerat generose memor, viginti quotannia minaa ex pnediorum 
auorum in agro Bedfordiensi fructibua, Magiatri et Sociis 
legavit ; ad subsidium duorum Scholarium apud nos alendomm, 
tantia per dum gradui Baccalauroatua in Artibua, per tempora in 
Academia tumpta, maturi fuerint. 

Anno DnL 16SS,—(36) Hos aequitur, cum primia tamen 
numerandua, Vir omni laude major, Bernard ua Hale, Sacne 
TheologiiB profeaaor ; BUiensit Ecclesiie tum Canonicua, turn 
Archidiaconua, hujus autem nostrt Cuatoa et decua CoUegii 

Cui quam magnifice ttuduit, locupletem fidem faciunt, non 
solum centum minfe quibua Bibliothecam nostram impertivit, 
sed opima quoque latifundia, Anathemata sacra, cieteraque 
donaria Testamento relicta, septcm fere Millibus librarum 
estimatA. Latifundiorum autem suorum fructibus jussit voluit 
MagiBtri cenaum non vulgare incrementum capere ; Organorum 
autem pneuinaticorum in Sacello Pulsatori, laute ad victum 
suffici ; septem quoque Scholaribus ampla subsidia ministrari. 

Denique jus Pationatus in duabus Rectoriis [de Glaston unA, 
altera de Knapton ; h&c in Norfolciensi agro 8it&, ilU in 
Rutlandiensi] penes Successores suos, hujus CoUegii Magiatros, 
esse, eodem Testamento instituit. 

Plura vero [pro indefoss& qu& erat munificenti&] meditantem, 
repentina Mora, nostro omnium damno abripuit. 

A, D. 1669, — (37) Reverondus in Ghristo Pater et Dominua 
Johannes Episcopus DnnelmeMts hujus CoUegii Expnefeotus, 
qui post preclaram operam instaurando CoUegio datam, sumptus 
que nobiles in Sacello omando, et instruenda Bibliothec& factos 
Collegium nuper donavit annuo reditu quinquaginta et octo 
Librarum ad subsidium quinque Bibliotistorum, quos nuncupari 
▼oluit Scholarea sive Bibliotistos Episcopi Dunelmensis ; Ita 
tamen ut ex dict& sommA sex libres quotannia sumantur in 
Bolenni Commemoration hujus Donationis ; Atque duo in Cistft 
Oommuni reponendse cedant Collegio. 

A. D. IfiTje.— (38) Chdidrntu Norwich Rector Ecclesiffl de 
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Stathem, et hujus GoUegii Ex-Socius legavit Magistro et Sociis 
Pascuum septum (Jugera plus quinque continens in Burgo 
autem Sancti Edmundif Agroque Suffolciensi sitam, cujus 
annuus reditus duodecim librse sunt) post mortem uxoris suse 
possidendum. 

A. 2). 1^7.— (39) Jokanius Knightbridge S. T. P. CoUegu 
hujus Ex-Socius dedit Magistro et Sociis annuam Pensionem 
septem Librarum, et Collegii (erario quadraginta libras. 

A. D. 1678,— ^40) Reverendus in Christo Pater Jticobxis 
MargeUon, Archiepiscopus Armachanus, et hujus Collegii olim 
Alumnus, dedit Magistro et Sociis Jus perpetuum presentandi 
Scholarcham ScholsD Publicae de Driglington in Agro Eboracenci : 
Postquam Scholarcham duosque Hypodidascalos annuo sexaginta 
Librarum reditu dotaverat. 

A. D, 1683.— {41) Edwardm Miller Yi\x}\x& Collegii ex-Scholans 
dedit Magistro et Sociis terra quasdam in Brampton, in 
comitatu Huntingtoniensi (quorum annuus valor tres Libne, 
sex Solidi et octo Denarii) in subsidium Bibliotistae usquedum 
evaserit Magister in Artibus. Dedit etiam libros aliquot nostras 
BibliothccsB. 

A, D, 1684.— (42) Gnlielmtis Hale Armiger de Walden Regis 
in Agro Hertfordiensis propriis suis sumptibus comparavit 
Magistro et Sociis hujus Collegii Diploma de Mortmain : Quo 
lioeat eis Terra annui sexcentarum Librarum Valor is suscipere. 

A. D, 1694* — (43) Magister Strode Collegii hujus pridem 
Scholaris dedit decern Libras Collegii J^rario. 

(44) Pium hoc Agmen claudit Vir sane Prsestantissimus 
Josephus Beaumont S. T. P. Regius, Eliensis Ecclesi® Canonicus 
atque hujus Collegii Custos Dignissimus, qui non solum eximio 
pietatis suse eruditionisque splendore verum etiam munificentia 
sua Domum Nostram Auctam omatamque dedit : expensis 
enim propriis fecit ut tum Aula nostra, tum Conclave Commune 
cceso lapide sternerentur : Sacello autem (cujus nunquam non 
f uit memor) omamenta quam plurima vivus contulit, moriensque 
trecentas monetse Libras, quorum proventus ejus usibusin totam 
dicaretur, legavit. 

Quod superest ; Horum Bene erga nos factis, atque hftc 
Commemoratione laudatis, coronidem imponant Pientissimi illi 
viri, qui Sacello huic extruendo omandoque sancta sua dederunt 
aymbola : Quorum recolenda nomina [una cum singulorum 
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Urgitionibus] cum appenia in ipsis hiis BubtelliiA honora 
Tabula, cuivia Lectori exponat, miDU8 opus est long& recensione 
vos morari. 

Sit autem Momoria horum Omuium in perpetu& Benedictione ! 
Faxit que propitius Deus ut [qufo vera denium gratitudo eat] 
piis eorum donis ad Nominis sui gloriam toti toti utamur. 

In more recent times the Commemoration Service has been 
rendered in the vulgar tongue ; and Qratitude has extended the 
record of Benefactors of the old House by adding the following 
names : — 

'* Charles Beaumont, Doctor in Divinity, Fellow of the 

College ; 
Godfrey Washington, Master of Arts, Fellow of the College ; 
John Baines, Master of Arts, Fellow of the College ; 
Robert Antrobus, Master of Arts, Fellow of the College ; 
Thomas Richardson, Doctor in Divinity, Master of the 

College ; 
William Qoodall, Master of Arts, Fellow of the College ; 
John Worthington, Master of Arts, Fellow of the College ; 
John Davies, Master of Arts, Fellow of the College ; 
Francis Gisborne, Master of Arts, formerly Fellow of the 

College ; 
£Iia.s Robert Horton, Master of Arts, formerly Fellow." 

In later as in early days it is amongst her faithful sons that 
Peterhouse has found her active supporters. 

" And now, according to our bounden duty, let us thankfuUy 
Commemorate before Almighty God all our pious Founders and 
Benefactors, by whose noble liberality the Glory of God has 
been advanced. Christian Religion and good learning propagated, 
and this our College endowed with special benefits and enlarged 
with manifold and singular privileges.'' 
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The architectural growth of Peterhouae haa been admirably 
described in that '* Architectural History of the Univeraity of 
Cambridge/' which haa made all sons of Alma Mater heavy 
debtors of the present Registrary. To that splendid work I 
desire to express my deep obligations. I have followed the 
track of Mr. J. W. Olark through many Computus Rolls and 
other documents in the College Treasury ; I have never found 
occasion to differ from him ; where I have added in any small 
degree to his information, my authorities were Peterhouse 
MSS. which were probably not brought to his notice. 

Except in the important particulars of its Architecture, the 
History of Peterhouse has never been written. Dr. Cookson 
(Master, 1847-76) smoothed the way for a future historian by 
revising the Catalogue of Bishop Wren, and by arranging and 
docketing documents in the Treasury. He examined and 
transcribed largely from the Harleian MSS. in the British 
Museum ; and from the Baker MSS. and other sources 
compiled many useful memoranda. In the same spirit Elias 
R. Horton (Fellow and Benefactor) transcribed in extenso 
from the British Museum collections the annotated epitome 
of the Old Register of the College which was made by William 
Cole. I have made use of the material thus provided ; and feel 
constrained to acknowledge my particular debt to Dr. Cookson. 
My main fount of information has, however, been the very 
extensive collection of original documents preserved in the 
Treasury. Richard Parker in hia ZiceXrrof, first published in 
1622, seems to have been the original authority for a statement, 
which has been repeated again and again by later writers, that 
the original Charter and other early documents belonging to 
Peterhouse were consumed in a fire in 1420. The statement 
is altogether incorrect It is true that the earliest entry in 
the Old Register of the College, viz., of a Catalogue of Books in 
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the Library, refers to the year 1418 ; but the Royal Charter of 
1284 ooDfirming the removal by Hugo of hia Scholars to the 
two Hostels, together with other important parchments affecting 
the earliest days of the Foundation in the Jewry and in 
Trumpington Street, and numerous yet earlier title-deeds of the 
property comprised within the College site, still lies within the 
Treasury. Amongst later original authorities in the same store 
are Registers, Order Books, Admission Books, Buttery Books, 
Kitchen Books, Exeat Books, and Bursar's Books of several 
various kinds. The Old Register aforesaid, which covers the 
period between 1418 and 1683, is a storehouse of heterogeneous 
information entered without reference to connection of subject- 
matter or to chronological order, the position of a record being 
seemingly dictated merely by its length and the convenient 
extent of some hitherto unfilled space. The later Registers are 
less trying to the student ; they are arranged chronologically, 
and their contents are homogeneous ; these being principally the 
records of the formalities proper to the election, presentation, 
and admission of Masters and Fellows. Other matters were 
now remitted to contemporary Order Books and Lease Books. 

The earliest general Admission Book begins no earlier than 
1616. Admissions of early Masters and Fellows are recorded in 
the Old Register, on which the £Ily Registers afford a useful 
check ; and lists of Fellows sharing from year to year in the 
bounty of Benefactors are found in the Bye-Founders' Books, 
the earliest of which dates from 1570. The Buttery Books give 
surnames of all persons in residence from week to week ; the 
earliest dating from 1542. A special value attaches to the 
long series of Computus Rolls or Bursar's Summaries of 
receipts and payments. The series is not complete. The earliest 
belongs to 1374. The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are 
fairly covered. When the time comes for the publication of 
these Rolls they will be found to be of no little interest to 
the economic historian as well as to the antiquarian. 

From time to time a Bursar has performed his duty with an 
eye to posterity, and has left behind, in addition to the usual 
formal documents, annotated account-books. Amongst such, in 
particular, may be mentioned the Account-books prepared by 
Samuel Baron, the Bursar of 1625-1626, and by Clarkson, his 
successor of a century later. 
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In the Treasury are likewise preserved some interesting 
books of Memoranda kept by Dr. Joseph Beaumont and other 
personalia. Of the large collection of deeds and other writings 
connected with GoUege Estates it is impossible to speak in 
detail. 

For biographical details I have made free use of the Dictionary 
of National Biography. Of special biographies I have read 
many, but it is impossible to particularise. If an exception be 
made, I would mention as of peculiar interest to Peterhouse 
men Dr. Jessopp's ** One Generation of a Norfolk House." For 
things bibliographical the College Library has, thanks to Dr. 
Feme, Bishop Cosin, and a few enlightened successors, proved 
a rich store. Amongst published works which I have referred 
to and utilised in the preparation of this book the chief are as 
under: 

Ackerman, History of the University of Cambridge, 2 vols., 

1815. 
Bentham, James, History and Antiquities of Ely, 2nd Edit., 

1812. 
Blomefield, Collectanea. 
Butler, S., Life and Letters of S. Butler (of Shrewsbury), 

Bishop of Lichfield, 1896. 
Caius, J., De Antiquitate Cantabrigiensis Academic, 1568 and 

1574. 
Carter, Edmund, History of the University of Cambridge to the 

year 1753, 1753. 
Cooper, C. H., Annals of Cambridge, 4 vols., 1842-52. 
Cooper, C. H. and T., Athene Oantabrigienses, 2 vob., 1858*61. 
Documents relating to the University and Colleges of Cambridge, 

3 vols., 1852. 
Dyer, G., History of the University and Colleges of Cambridge, 

2 vols., 1814. 
Fuller, Thomas, History of the University of Cambridge and 

Waltham Abbey, 1840. 
Gibbons, A., Ely Episcopal Records, 1891. 
Gunning, H., Reminiscences, 2 vols., 1852. 
Harraden, R. , Cantabrigia Depicta, 1811 and 1814. 
lluber, V. A., The English Universities, Edited by F. W. 

Newman, 3 vob., 1843. 
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James, M. R, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in 

the Library of Peterhouse, 1899. 
Lamb, John, A Collection of Letters, Statutes, and other 

Documents from the MS. Library of Corpus Ohristi 

College, 1838. 
Le Keux. Memorials of Cambridf^e, 2 vols., 1847. 
Loggan, D., Cantabrigia Illustrata [1690]. 
Memoirs of Richard Cumberland, 1806. 
Mullinger, J. B., The University of Cambridge from the earliest 

Times to the Royal Injunctions of 1535, 1873. 
Mullinger, J. B., The University of Cambridge from the Royal 

Injunctions of 1535 to the Accession of Charles I., 1884. 
Parker, M., De Antiquitate Britannicse Ecclesise, 1729. 
[Parker, R] The History and Antiquities of the University of 

Cambridge, 1721. 
Rashdall, H., The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, 

2 vob., 1895. 
Wordsworth, C, Scholse Academicse, 1877. 
Wordsworth, C, Social Life at the English Universities in the 

eighteenth century, 1874. 

To the Rev. J. H. Crosby, Precentor and Librarian of Ely 
Cathedral, I am indebted not only for much information 
derived from the Abstracts from Ely Episcopal Registers 
published by him in successive numbers of the Ely Diocesan 
Bememhrancer^ but for direct personal aid in the consultation 
of Ely Records. 

In conclusion, I would record my sincerest thanks to the 
Master of Peterhouse (Dr. Ward) for numerous kindly sug- 
gestions, and finally for time ungrudgingly spent in the 
ungrateful task of proof-correcting. 
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Arms, the College, 200 

Arundel, Archbishop, Bene- 
factor, 76 

Ashbumham, John, 123 

Athletics, College, 219 

Aylesham, John de, 22 ; 
Richer de. Benefactor, 58 

Aynsworth, Ralph, Master, 
expelled, 81 ; controversies 
of, 82, 83; Andrew Peme 
succeeds, 83 

Babbage, Charles, Professor, 

184 
Babington, Henry, Fellow, 77 
Bacon, Roger, loss of MS. of, 63 
Baesh, Sir Edward, 121 
Bainbrigg, Reginald, 04 
Bakehouse, the, 152 
Balsham, Hugo de, elected 

Bishop of Ely, 11 ; sues 



Master of the Templars, 
12 ; character of, — ; settles 
disputes at Cambridge, 14; 
imitates example of Walter 
de Merton, 16 ; death of, 18 ; 
legacy of, to Peterhouse, — ; 
obit, of, 18 ; supposed sym- 
pathy of, with Simon de 
Montfort, 76 
Bancroft, Archbishop, 92 
Barber, the College, 152 
Bargrave, John, Fellow, 125 
Barnard Castle, Thomas of. 
Master, 60 ; the Chest of, 
140 
Barnes, Dr. Francis, Master, 
40, 153 ; election of, as 
Master, 179 ; character of, 
178, 180 ; elected Professor, 

183 ; anecdote concerning, 

184 ; influence of, 189 
, Sir John Gorell, Hono- 
rary Fellow, 192 

, Miles, Follow, 136 

Barnwell, Priory of, 14 ; Pro- 
cess, Dr. Holbrooke active in 
the, 78 

Baro, Peter, Fellow, intro- 
duced by Peme, 86 ; early 
career of, 91 ; Bursar of 
Peterhouse, — ; compulsory 
retirement of, from Cam- 
bridge, 92 

Baron, Samuel, Bursar, 20, 35 

Bath, the College, 37 

Barrow, Isaac, the elder, 
125, 130 ; the younger, 
Scholar, 125 

Beaufort, Cardinal, pays rent 
for rooms in 1388-9, 69; 
career of, 75 

Beaumont, Dr. Charles, Fellow, 
32, 41 

, Francis, Justice, 88, 94, 

159 
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Beaamont, Joseph, as an artiat, 
31, buried in the Chanel, 32 ; 
endonement by, of MS. by 
Bi#hop Wren, 102 ; FeUow, 
113, 118, 125 ; apiMinted 
Master, 132 ; ai discipli- 
narian, 133 ; state of Peter- 
house under, 135 ; as Bene- 
factor, 137 

, Robert, Fellow, Master 

of Trinity, 88 

Becher, Howard, Fellow, 109 

Begbie,SirM. Baillie, Fellow, 
193 

Bell, Dr. John, Fellow, Master 
of Jesus, and Dean of Ely, 93 

Btaefactors, Commemoration 
of, 221 

Berfot, John, Bailiff of Cam- 
bridge, 45 

Bible-Clerk, 52 

Bilney, Thomas, 79 

Bindley, Jamo8,Fellow,143,173 

Bingley, William, 182 

Biidwood, Dr. H. M., 193 

Blakiston, Robert, Fellow, 
109 

Blome6eld on the east window, 
31 

Blyth, John, 120 

Boat, the College, 189 ; Head 
of the River, 190, 219 

Boniface of Savoy, Archbishop, 
supports Henry IIL against 
ElV monks, 12 

Bonfires, College, 148 

Borlase, George, Fellow, 173 ; 
nominated for the Master- 
ship, 179; becomes Professor 
of Casuistry, 181, 183 

Borough, the, dispute with, 45 

Bottisham, College estate at, 
180 

Bottlesham, John de. Master, 
Bishop of Rochester and 
Benefactor, 75 

Brasur, Walter le, and his wife, 
22 

Brethren of the Penance of 
Jesus Christ, the, 58 



Brewster, William, Pilgrim 

Father, 120, 121 
Bridge, Professor Bewick, 

Fdlow. 173 
Bridgeman, John, Fellow, 

Bishop of Chester, 93 
Bronsted, Mr, 71 
Brothers of the Sack, the, 21 
Brown, Ford Madox, work of, 

in Colle^ 42 
Browne, Sir William, Fellow, 

founds University Scholar- 
ships, 150 ; connected them 

witnPeterhouse,151 ; Scholar, 

158 ; the Cup of, 158, 202 
Bryan, Protessor George, 

FeUow, 192 
Buoer, Reformer, 84, 85 
Buckingham, Duke of, Chan- 
cellor, 100 
Buckmaster, Dr. William 

Fellow, Vice-Chancellor, 77 ; 

stormy experiences of, 79, 82 
Buildings, College, history of 

the, 20 
Burden's Hostel, interest of 

Peterhouse, in, 15 
Burghley, Lord, Dr. Heath 

promises to cure of the gout, 

78 ; patron of Peter Baro, 91, 

92 
Burgoyne, William, Master, 

61 ; liady Margaret Professor, 

79 
Bume, Jones, work of, in 

College, 42 
Burrough, Sir James, Blaster 

of Caius, architect, 33, 34, 

133 
Bursar, the, 53 
Bursar, the, early trading 

operations of, 38, 48 
Bursar's Rolls, 23 
Butler, the, 147, 152 
Buttery, the, building, 24 
Byam, Sir A.shton Warner, 

Fellow, 150 
Bye-Fellow, the, 139 
Bye -Fellowships, suppression 

of the, 187 
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Byng, Dr., Fellow, Vice- 
Chancellor, 89; Master of 
Clare, 93 

Cambridge, early history of the 
town of, 13 ; beginnings of 
University, 13 ; contests of 
students and townsmen, 14, 
15 ; in the eighteenth 
century, 153 

Campian, the Jesuit, 88, 89 

•* Caribees," Peterhouse, 182 

Cartwright, Christopher, Fel- 
low, 127 

Cartwright, Thomas, Dr. Some 
supports, 98 

Carriers, Cambridge, eighteenth 
century, 154 

Castro - Bemardi, Thomas de, 
the Chest of, 60, 61 

Causton, Michael, Master of 
Michaelhouse, Fellow, 64 

Cavendish, William, Fellow 
and Master, 162 

, John, Lord Chief-Justice, 

163 

, Lord John, Fellow-Com- 
moner, 164 

, Frederick, Fellow-Com- 
moner, 164 

, Lord Charles, 164 

, Henry, Fellow - Com- 
moner, 164 ; his researches, 
165 ; Lord Brougham on, — 

Cawdrey, Daniel, 127 

Cecil, Richard, Fellow-Com- 
moner, 121 

, Sir Thomas, 56yi 

Chaderton, Lawrence, opponent 
of Baro, 91 

Chamberlain, Fellow, 115 

Chapel, the College, 20 ; Little 
St. Mary'sserves for centuries 
as, 28 ; Sermon in, by Senior 
Fellows, 72 ; work of Wren 
in building of, 103; Angel 
roof of, 110 ; the list of 
Subscribers, to the building 
of, 207 

Chaplains, the, 145 



Charke, William, Fellow, 89 

Charles I., College Plate sent 
to, 107 ; money lent to, 108 

Charles XL, 121, 122, 128 ; his 
influence on the College, 137 

Charter, the Royal, of Peter- 
house, 18 

Chenevix, Dr Richard, Bishop 
of Waterford, 158 

Chester, Sir William, Alder- 
man, 94 

Cherry Hinton, College estate 
at, 180; living of, 58, 59 

Cholmloy, Mr., Fellow, 116 

Christian, Edward, editor of 
Blackstone, 173 

Chrystal, Professor George, 192 

Clark, Samuel, 127 

, J, W., 211 

Clarkson, Christopher, Bursar, 
37 

Clerke, William, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Civil Law, 94 

Clifford, George, Earl of 
Cumberland, 95 

Clock, the College, 35 

Cloisters, the, building of, 32 

Cobbold, R. H., Archdeacon, 
219 

College, design of the, 189; life 
in the seventeenth century, 
143 

Collingwood, Admiral, pupil 
of Hugh Moises, 166 

Coloyne, John de. Master of 
St John's Hospital, 45 

Combination- Room, the, 42 

Commemoration of Bene- 
factors, 142 

Commons, rise in price of, 147 

Computus Rolls, 21, 47, 51 

Comyn, Mr., Fellow, ejected, 
108 

Cook, the College, 145, 152 

Cook, Edmund, 94 

Cookson, Dr. H. W., Master 
186 ; reduced College numbers 
under, 189 

Cooper, John, Carpenter, 38 

Cosm, Dr. John, Master, bene- 
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faotioiui to the Chapd^ 30 ; 
a leader of the broad-minded 
School, 81; appointed 
Maater, 104 ; earlier career 
of, — ; Ritualitm of, — ; ai 
author, 105 ; benefaction of, 
to the Chapel, 106 ; Dean of 
Peterborough and impeached 
107 ; appointed Bishop of 
Durham, 118, 128 ; negoti- 
ates as to Parke Benefaction^ 
121 ; Scholarships foundea 
by, 129 ; influence of, on 
PeterhouHe entries, 123, 158 

Cosin, John, son of the Bishop, 
128 

Coain, Miss, 113 

Coain Cup, the, 201 

Coain's Library, Passages con- 
cerning, 213 

Coain, Scholarship, Gray holds 
a, 166 

Crashaw, Richard, Fellow, 
108 ; his career, 124 

Cricket, Peterhouse, 219 

Cromwell, Oliver, issues 
mandate for appointment of 
a Fellow, 116 

, Richard, assumes position 

oi Visitor of the College, 117 

Cubicles, in Chambers, 20 

Curie, Walter, Bishop of 
Winchester, Fellow, 56h, 93, 
100, 103 

Cutheby, Dr. Richard de. 
Benefactor, 78 

Dakers, Parson, arrest of, 80 

Dankes, John, 36 

Dawes, Francis, Fellow, 143, 

155 
Dean, the, 53, 141, 148, 152 
Deane, Archdeacon Nicholas, 93 
Deane, Man^aret, 120 
De la Warr, Henry, Baron, 

Fellow -Commoner, 121 
Denman, Thomas, Master, 61, 

78 
Dewar, Sir James, Fellow, 164, 

194 



Dicken, Aldersey, Fellow, 181 

Discipline, College, in early 
days, 54 ; in Tudor times^ 
70, 71 ; under Cosin, 106 

Disney, Dr. John, beoomea 
Unitarian, 178 

, John, founds Professor- 
ship, 182 

Disputations of College, 149 

Dinnes, Assembly of, at 
Westminster, 109 

Douglas, James, FeUow-Com- 
moner, 174 

Dovecot, the, 38 

Dowsing, William, 109 

Druoe, Oeorge, Fellow, 42, 190 

Durham, connection of Peter- 
house with the Diocese of, 
159 

Dyke's Plate, 136 

Ebden, Archdeacon John, 93 

Edmunds, Dr., Master, 79 ; 
active for Henry VIII. on 
the Divorce Question, 80 ; 
marries sister of John Mere, 
— ; his son Butler and 
Mayor, — 

Elbome, John and Ann, 152 

Eldon, John, Lord, pupil of 
Hugh Moises, 166 

Ellenborough, Chief - Justice, 
FeUow, 143, 173, 174 

Ellis, FeUow, 109 

Elizabeth, Queen, in Cam- 
bridge, 85 ; at Peterhouse, 
87 ; Duke of Anjou, suitor 
for the hand of, attacked, 97 

Exeter, Thomas, Duke of, 
benefactor, 76 

Exford, living of, 143 

Fagius, Reformer, 84, 85 
Fairbaim, Sir Andrew, 193 
Falkner, Dr. William, 127 
Father of the Saltings, office 

of the, 145 
Fawcett, Henry, a Peterhouse 

undergraduate, 193 
Feasts, College, 142 
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Fellowes, Sir James, 182 
Fellow-Commoner, the, appear- 
ance of, 70 ; payments of, 
71 ; in the seventeenth 
century, 142 ; entry of, dis- 
couraged, 189 
Fellows, Five Senior, privileged 
as preachers, 71 ; first com- 

Elete list of, 73 ; appointed 
y Royal Mandate, 101 ; ex- 
pulsion of, by Parliament, 
108, 109 ; in the seventeenth 
century, 140, 141 ; dividend 
of, 141 ; lay, 143 

Fellowships, new Statutes as 
to, 187 ; tenure of, 56, 57 

Felmyngham, John de. Bene- 
factor, 58 

Fen, Coe, 22, 27 

Fenner, Dudley, Fellow-Com- 
moner, 89 

Fires, College, 148 

Fisher, Bishop John, 174 

Fitzwilliam Museum, 22, 39,180 

Flegg, Boger de, 21 

Fleming, Abraham, antiquar- 
ian, 94 

Foix, Paul de, French Am- 
bassador, 25 

Footman, Prebendary Henry, 
193 

Fordham, John, Bishop of 
Ely, 28 ; appropriates living 
of Cherry Hinton to Peter- 
house, 59 

Forester, George, Fellow- 
Commoner, 169 

Fox, Charles J., 177 

Foxton, living of, 58 

Francius, Dr. John, Fellow, 
109, 113, 116 

Fuller, Herbert G., 219 

, Professor Frederick, 

Fellow, 192 

, Thomas, his list of 

Peterhouse Masters, 73 

Fulnerby, Dame Margaret, 
Benefactress, 91 

Gallery, the Master's, 26 



Garden, the Fellows', 25, 37 
Gardens, the New, 23, 39 
Gardiner, Stephen, employs 
Dr. Segiswyke, 81 ; his part 
in the election of Dr. Peme 
to the Mastership, 83 
Garth, Sir Samuel, 158 
Garth, Mr., a Reformer, 81 
Gascoine, Edward, Fellow, 

Master of Jesus, 94 
Gates, the College, 35 
Gees, Goody, 147 
Gilbert, Robert, Benefactor, 62 

, Mr., Fellow, 143 

Gisbome, Francis, Benefactor, 

39, 184 
Olaston, Rectory of, 131, 139 
Glomery, the Master of, 14 
Goldston, Robert, Fellow, 82 
Gordon, Sir Henry Percy, Fel- 
low-Commoner and Senior 
Wrangler, 185 

, Samuel Wilkinson, 

FeUow, 150 
Gosnold, Leonard, Fellow, 133 
Goter, Roger de la. Master, 

73 
Gray, builder of oriel window, 
26 

, J. H., 203 

, Thomas, 137 ; rooms of, 

43; receipts of, as Scholar, 
144; entry of, at Peter- 
house, 157 ; associated with 
Jeremiah Markland, 165 ; 
early career and tempera- 
ment, 166; becomes a Fellow- 
Commoner, 167 ; migrates 
to Pembroke, 168; appointed 
Professor by Grafton, 169 ; 
attacked forwritingGrafton's 
Installation Ode, 170 
, William, Bishop, Bene- 
factor, 79 
Grafton, Augustus Henry 
Fitzroy, Duke of, Fellow- 
Commoner, 160; character 
of, 161 ; Chancellor of the 
University, — ; a member 
of Disney's congregation, 178 
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Gretton, WUliam, Master of 

Magdalene, 100 
Orey, Catherine, 04 

, Lady Jane, 94 

Grove, the, 22, 37, 44 
Grove Lodge, built, 23 

Hale, Bernard, Archdeacon, 
Master, 32, 70; obtains man- 
date for Fellowship, 101 ; 
appointed Master, 118 ; 
character and benefactions 
of, 131 ; endowment of the 
Mastership by, 139 

, Sir Bernard, Fellow, 

Baron of the Exchequer, 159 

, John, 131 

, Scholarship, Gray holds 

a, 166 

, William, 167 

Hall, the College, 42 ; building 
of, 18, 20 

Hamond's map of Cambridge, 
28 

Hanscomb, Matthew, Fellow, 
108, 109 

Hanson, Dr. John, Benefactor, 
62 

Harris, Samuel, Fellow, Regius 
Professor, 168 

Harrison, Mr. Richard, 138 

Harvey, William, Fellow- 
Commoner, 123 

Hawkins, Dr. Henry, Fellow, 
56n 

Heath, Dr. Bartholomew, 
Fellow, 78 

Henrietta Maria, Queen, 112 

Henry I. exempts Cambridge 
from taxation by Sheriff, — 

Heron, William, Benefactor, 
120 

Herpingham, Eudo de, Mayor 

Tof Cambridge, 45 

Herwardstok, John, Bene- 
factor, 58 

Hewes, Robert, Butler, 20 

Heyrick, Thomas, 158 

Heywood, Thomas, dramatist, 
94 



Hill, Professor M. J. M., 
FeUow, 192 

Hobson, the carrier, 87 

Hodgson, Dr. W^illiam, Master, 
186 ; Induced College num- 
bers under, 189 

Hogg, John, Fellow, 182 

Holbeche, Ralph de, Fellow, 
73 ; Master, 74 

Holbroke, John, Master, 23, 
29 ; enlarges Chest of 
Thomas de Castro - Ber- 
u.-irdi, 60, 61 ; as a Mathe- 
matician, 88 ; the Chest of, 
140 

Hollingworth, J. B., Fellow, 
elected Professor, 181 

Honours, Peterhouse nine- 
teenth century Academic, 
190 

Hoo, Gerard de. Master, 74 

Hopkins, William, 185 

Home, Samuel, Fellow, 32 

Homeby, Henry, Master, 29, 
61, 65 ; agent of Margaret 
of Richmond, 77 

Hortcm, Elias Robert, Fellow, 
Benefaction of, 194 

Hostels, the early, 15 ; interest 
of Peterhouse in one of, — ; 
the two, near Trumpington 
Gate, 17, 20 

Hotham, Charles, Fellow, 109, 
112 ; his contest with Dr. 
Seaman, 115 

, Sir John, 112 ; Fellow- 
Commoner, 122 

Howland, Richard, Fellow, 
iSIiister of St. John's, and 
Bishop of Peterborough, 93 

Hugo de Balsham, tlie concep- 
tion of his Foundation, 56 ; 
Fund, the, biyn ; appropri- 
ated to Peterhouse Rectorial 
tithes of Thriplow, 58h 

Hutchinson, Colonel John, 
Fellow-Commoner, 127 

Hutton, Archbishop, 90 

Incense used in the Chapel, 104 
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Iniula, ThomM de, Biahop of 

Ely, Benefactor, 60, 68 ; 

Latin Bible of, presented to 

the Library, 211 
Irby, William, Fellow and 

Benefactor, 60, 69 
Islip, Archbishop, 74 

James, Dr. M. B., Provost of 

King's, on the Library, 64, 

211 
James, William, Fellow, first 

University Librarian, 89 
Jack, Professor William, 

Fellow, 192 
Jebb, Dr. John, Fellow, 149 ; 

resigns his Orders, 178 ; 

edits Newton's ''Principia," 

172 

, Dr. Samuel, 159 

Jeffreys, Judge, 124 
Johnson, Gervase^ College 

Butler, 119 
Joye, George, Fellow, 79 
Junius, attacks of, on Grafton, 

160 

Keene, Edmund, Master, 
Bishop of Chester and of 
Ely, 34, 138 

Kelvin, Lord, Fellow, 4a 164, 
191 

Kenyon, John, friend of the 
Browning 181 

Kilkenny, William de. Bishop 
of Ely, death of, 11 ; founds 
first Cambridge Exhibition, 
14 

Kitchen, the, catering of, in 
the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century, 145, 146 

Knightbridge, John, Fellow, 
110, 127 

Knuckell, Richard, 110 

Laceby, John, Benefactor, 60 
Lacy, Walter, Fellow and 

Benefactor, 78 
Lancastrian Views of Peter- 
house, 76 



Lane, Thomas, Master, 29, 60ts 

61 
Langham, Simon, Archbishop, 
succeeded hy Whittlesea, 74 ; 
Bishop of my, 58 
Lanthom, the, 35 
Laud, Archbishop, impeach- 
ment of, 102 
Law, Dr. Edmund, Master, 
Gray complains to, 168; 
appointed Master, 171 ; 
his character and career, — ; 
Bishop of Carlisle, 172 ; de- 
scendants of, in Peterhouse, 
— ; friend of Richard 
Watson, 178 ; death of, — 

, Edmund, Lord EUen- 

borough, Fellow, 143, 173, 
174 

Lawyers, Peterhouse 18th 
century, 172 

Lecturers, Collie, in the 
seventeenth century, 141 

Lerling, Robert de, benefactor, 
58 

Library, the Old, 23 ; Bene- 
factors to the, 62, 64 ; Early 
Statuteconceming,62; books 
deposited in, by Dr. Cosin, 
sequestrated, 112 ; MSS. 
and important early printed 
books in, 211 

Library, Bishop Cosin's, 213 

Licences to travel, 150 

LiddeU, Sir Henry, Fellow 
Commoner, 174 

Lilly, W. S., Honorary Fellow, 
193 

Lindsey, Theophilus, Unitarian 
leader, 178 

Lobb, William, Fellow, 143 

Lodge, the Master's, 40 

Lofil, Capeli, poet, 181 

Lollards, the, persecuted by 
Arundel, 76 

Longmire, Daniel, candidate 
for the Mastership, 179 

Lowude, John, Fellow and 
Benefactor, 61 

Lowther, Sir James, Earl of 
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I»nid*l6|Fellow-0ommim6r, 
161 ; opposed by Sir William 
Bleredith, 176 

Luwther, Robert, Fellow- Com- 
moner, 162 

Lorkin, Dr. TbomM, Fellow, 
78 

Luxemburg, Cardinal of, 
Biihop of Ely, 20 

Maclagan, The Moat Rev. W. 
D., Archbishop of York, 
Honorary Fellow, 192 

M^Kenzie, Douglas, Bishop of 
Zululand, 193 

Manchester, Earl of, expels 
Dr. Coain, 108 ; instals 
Lazarus Seaman, 109 ; ap- 
peal to, by Seaman and his 
Follows, 111 ; restores Dr. 
Cosin, 128 

Mandate, Royal, for Fellow- 
ships, 101 ; ftlatthow Wren 
Ap])ointcd Master by, — 

Mandates, Royal, freely 
granted by Charles II., 137 

Mann, Sir Uomtio, friend of 
CJrny, 32, 171 

Margaret^ Countess of Rich- 
mond, Dr. Uorneby executor 
of, 77 

Margetson, Archbishop James, 
Sizar and Benefactor, 126, 
130 

Markland, Jeremiah, Fellow, 
35, 165 

Marian Visitation, the, of the 
University, 84 

Marprchite Tnicts, the, 88 

Marshall, B.A., ]>oct, 181 

, Dr. George W., 103 

, Dr. Roger, Benefactor, 

C2, 78 ; pays tithes of 
lections, 77 

Martin, Sir Henry, subscriber 
to building of the Chapol, 
103 

Martyn, William, Fellow and 
Benefactor, 02 

Mary, Queen, confers Deanery 



of Ely on Dr. Peme. 85; 
persecution under, 86 

Master, the, primary concep- 
tion of, 49 ; his emoluments 
and duties, 50 ; his rooms, 
52 

Masters, names of early, 73 ; 
lisU of, 195 

Mastership, the, in the seven- 
teenth century, 139 

Master's Lodging, the, 25 ; 
Lodge, the, 40 

Mathematicians, Peterhouse 
nineteenth century, 190, 
191 

Matthew, Dame Frances, 
Benefactress, 120 

Mawe, Leonard, Master, 99 ; 
active Royalism of, 100 ; 
Master of Trinity and 
Bishop, 100, 101 ; Wren 
accompanies, to Spain, 102 ; 
contributor to Chapel Build- 
ing Fund, 103 

Maxwell, Patrick, Fellow, 126 

, James Clerk, a Peter- 
house undergraduate, 190, 
193 

Medicine, early Peterhouse 
Htudents of, 77 

Melvill, Henry, Fellow, 181 

Meredith, Sir WillUm, 176 

Mei-ton, Rule of, imitated, 49 

, Walter, Foundation of, 

at Oxford, 15 ; conception 
of the Foundation of, 16 ; 
Hugo de Balsham imitates 
example of, 16 ; forbids 
Pensioners, 53 

Migrants to Peterhouse under 
Dr. Barnes, 181 

Mildenhall, Robert de. Master, 
74 

Mildnuiy, Anthony, son of 
Sir Walter, at Peterhouse, 
87 

Mill, the King's, 45 

Miller, Professor R. Kalley, 
Fellow, 192 

Mills, at Newnham, granted to 
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Scholars of Biahop of Ely, 
17 ; the College obtains a 
third Mill at Newnham, 47 

Modbrook, Richard, bailiff of 
Cambridge, 45 

Moigne, Thomas, Bishop of 
Kilmore, 93 

Moises, Hugh, Fellow, 166; 
distinguished pupils of, 166 

Mompesson, William, B^tor 
of Eyam, 128 

Montacute, Simon de, Bishop 
of Ely, settles dispute 
between Peterhouse and 
St. John's Hospital, 46 ; 
frames Statutes for College, 
48, 49 ; Fellows at time of 
arbitration by, with St 
John's, 73 

Montagu, Bishop Richard, 100 

Montfort, Simon de, Hugo de 
Balsham possible sympa • 
thiser with, 12 

Morden, John, is complained 
of and imprisoned, 96, 97 

Morris, William, 42 

Morton, Robert, Fellow, 192 

Moryson, Fynes, Fellow, 
traveller, 567v, 94 

Musgrave, Sir Philip, Fellow- 
Commoner, 122 

Myles, Richard, a perendinant, 



*' Nabobs," Peterhouse, 182 

NeU, R. A., 194 

Nelson, Thomas, Earl, Fellow- 
Commoner, 181 

Newcastle, T. Pelham Holies, 
Duke of, 176 

Newton , Isaac, 125 

, John do. Master, Chan- 
cellor of York, 24 ; Bene- 
factor, 64 ; living of, 143 

Nichols, iWory, Fellow, 
Master of Magdalene, 96 

Nind, William, Fellow, 31, 
181 

North, Edward, first Lord of 
Kirtling, Benefactor, 93 



North, Sir John, 94 

, Dr. John, Fellow, 

Master of Trinity, 121 
, Roger, second Lord, 

94 

, Sir Thomas, 94 

Northumberland, connection 

of Peterhouse with, 158 
Norton, Dr. John, 122 

Onslow, Arthur, Speaker, 

174 
, Qeorge, First Earl, 

Fellow-Commoner, 175 

, Colonel (George, 175 

, Thomas, Second Earl, 

Fellow-Commoner, 176 
Oratory, an early, within the 

College, 27 
Ordinance, self - denying, of 

1516, 65 
Oigan, the, 32 ; introduced 

into the Chapel under Cosin, 

106 ; sold by Puritans, 113 
Oi^anist, endowed by Dr. 

Hale, 131 
Osbaldeston, Dr. Richard, 

Fellow, Bishop of London, 

158 
Ottryngham, John, Master of 

Michaelhouse, Fellow, 64 
Overall, Bishop, 86 
Ox, Milly, 147 
Oxford, Scholars may have 

licence to visit, 55 

Pakenham, Galfridus de, 
Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, 18 

Parke, Thomas, Benefactor, 
70, 121 

Parker, Matthew, Report of, 
on the condition of the Uni- 
versity in 1545, 66 ; executor 
of Dr. Edmunds, 80 ; Arch- 
bishop, sends his son to 
Peternouse, 86 

Parr, Anne, 95 

Paston, Sir John, at Peter- 
house, 77 
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Pfttronage, the College, 131, 

143 
PAulet, Lord Henry, Fellow- 
Commoner, 121 
Pemberton, Chief - Justice 

Francii, 123, 159 
Pembroke, Henry Herbert, 
Earl of, 94, 95 

, Mary Sidney, Countera 

of, 95 
Pennyman, Mr., Fellow, 

ejected, 108 
Penry, John, his graduation 
at FeterhouBo and career, 88 
Pensioners, the, origin of, 
53, 144 ; first appearance of, 
69 ; legislation rendered 
necessary by the admission 
of, 70 
Pepysian Library, a Peter- 
house MS. in the, 64 
Ferendinant, the, early appear- 
ance of, 53, 69 
Peterhouse Society, state of, 
in 1545, 66 ; under Dr. 
Pemo, 69, 87 ; representa- 
tive of Eliza))ethan England, 
88; Dowsing at, in 164,3, 
100 ; under Dr. Seanmn, 
114 ; under Beaumont, 135 ; 
in the seventeenth century, 
139 ; under Dr. Barnes, 178 ; 
in the nineteenth century, 
186 
Petrarch's Epistles, copy of, in 

the Library, 79 
Peme, Dr. Andrew, 34 ; Master, 
his collection of books, 25 ; 
he provides for the New 
Library. 26 ; deficit in Chest 
of Castro- Bemardi in time of, 
68 ; John Edmunds, Butler 
of, 80 ; succeeds Aynsworth 
ejected, 83 ; early career of, 
84 ; compliant spirit of, 85; 
Dean of Ely, — ; honoured 
by Elizabetli, — ; benefac- 
tion of, to the Library, 86, 
212 ; patronage of Baro by, 
86, 91; protects Whitgift, 



86 ; benefactor of Univenity 
Library, — ; generous bene- 
factor of Peterhouse, ~ ; 
prosperity of Peterhonae 
under, 87 ; sits in judg- 
ment on Charke, 89 ; 

Peme, Andrew, a Fdlow of 
Peterhouse, 98 

Pewter, College, 146 

Pirie, Professor George, 193 

Pitt, William, nominee of Sir 
James Lowther in Parlia- 
ment, 162 

, fights duel with Tiemoy, 

177 

Plate, the College, 201 ; early 
sales of, 67; Fellows and 
Fellow-Commoneis contri- 
bute on admission^ 68 ; for- 
warded to the King, 107; 
Coein's Cup, 107 

Poets, Peterhouse Minor, 171, 
181 

Politicians, Peterhouse a 
nursery of Whig, 174 

Pollard, Leonard, Fellow, 81 

Poor Scholars, the, 41, 51, 
52, 65 ; their Scholanhipa 
abolished, 188 

Porter, the, 51 ; punished by 
a Fellow, 134 

Porter, Dr. James, Master, 187 

Porter, Mrs., 32 

Porter's Lodge, the, 37 

Portland, Duke of, 177 

Portraits, College, 204 

Pra-electhm of Fellows, 101 

Prayers, College, 148 

Preachers, Senior Fellows 
privileged as, 71 

Priest, Dr. Robert, 78 

Prime, College tenant, 113 

Prizes, College, introduced, 
149 

Piynne, attack by, on Dr. 
Cosin, 104 

Punishments, C<jr[)oral, in 
vogue in Tudor days, 71 

Purc^oy, Arthur, Fellow 
Proctor, 96 
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Quarleft, Robert, Ftllow, 112, 

113 

, John, Fellow, 112n 

, Mr., Fellow, admon- 

iahed by Dr. Beaumont, 133 

Ramsey, Lady Mary, Bene- 
factress, 70, 119 

Ravensworth, Henry Liddell, 
Baron, 174 

Reformation, part taken by 
Peterhouse in the, 79 

Remington, Archdeacon, Fel- 
low, 88 

Restoration, promotion of 
Peterhouse men, 128 

Reynolds, Sir James, Ohief- 
Justice, 159 

Richardson, Dr. John, Master, 
provides for building of the 
front wall, 27; Master of 
Trinity, 99 ; Benefactor, 
120; 

Richardson, Dr. Thomas, 
Master, 137 ; Benefactions to 
the Library, 212 

Ridgoway, Professor William, 
193 

Robert, the Yice-ChanceUor*s 
man, 71 

Robinson, Sir John, Fellow- 
Commoner, 130 

Rockingham, George Onslow, 
follower of, 174; Sir W. 
Meredith supports, 176 

Rogers, Elizabeth, 155 

RoUs, Computus, 23 

Romilly, reformer of Criminal 
Code, 176 

Roscoe, William Stanley, poet, 
181 

Rose, Sir George, 193 

, Henry John, 181 

Routh, Dr. E J., Fellow, 190, 
191 

Rus, John le, 28 

St. John the Evangelist, the 
HospiUl of, Hugo's Scholars 
in, 16 ; the separation 



from, 17 ; dispute with, 
as to tithes, 45 ; Master 
and Fellows of Peterhouse, 
at time of, 73 

St. John's College, two Peter- 
house MSS. in the Library 
of, 64 

St Leger, Major - General 
Anthony, Fellow - Com - 
moner, 174 

St. Mary's, Little, the Church 
of, 28, 29 

St. Peter without Trumping- 
ton Gate, the Church of, 
17 

St Peter's Terrace, erection 
of, 23 

Salmon, James, 154 

Salting, the, of StudenU, 144 

Sammes, Edward, Fellow, 109 

, William, Fellow, 118n 

Sampson, John, 120 

Sanders, Nicholas, answered 
by George Acworth, 88 

Sandys, Archbishop, 120 

, Sir Edwin, 120 

f Sir Miles, 120 ; subscriber 

to building of the Chapel, 
103 

, Sir Samuel, 120 

Scambler, Edmund, Fellow, 
Bishop of Peterhouse and 
of Norwich, 93 

Scholar -Butler, the office of, 
145 

Scholars, the, early qualifica- 
tions and studies of, 49 

, Poor, origin of, 66 

Scholarships in the seven- 
teenth century, 144 

Scholarship Fund, Open, 
established, 187 

Science, early Peterhouse pur- 
suit of, 77 

Scotchmen, Peterhouse at- 
tracts, 126, 191 

Scott, Sir Gilbert, architect, 
41 

Seaman, Joseph, 116 

, Lazanis, Master, 31 ; 
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inBtAlliHl, ion : com plains 
itf Parli.imcnUrian Holdiery, 
111; (|uiirreU with a teimiitf 
li:{; career tif, 114 ; deapot- 
isin of, — ; nep<)tLBii) of, 
lir> ; intluonco t)f, cm Pctcr- 
liouftc eiitricH, 123 

So^iHwyke, Dr. Thomas, Fellow, 
af^ciit o( (iiinliuer, 81 ; a 
Popish KiH:iifl:uit ill 15<(1, — ; 
a candiiliitti fur the Mastcr- 
shiiN K(, H4 

Soriiioiis in Ci>]lo£;o Chapel, 72 

StTv;mt\s Collci;e» 51 

Shelli'V, Sir John, Follow- 
Coiniiioner, 175 

, P. li., jKKJt, 175, 182n 

Sherlock, Dean, William, 127 

Shoyn, Matthew, Bishop of 
Cork and Clovno, 93 

Shilleto, Uichnnl. Fellow, 1(U 

Sliirton, Dr., Hc-nef-ictor, <)2 

Si<liU'y, Mary, Countess of 
Peuiljri>ke, ',C) 

Six;ir, the, 51 ; ori'^^in t»f, 00 

SixuirKhips a1)olihlK>iI, 188 

Skelt..n, NVilliain, r,L> 

, 15., Fellow, 115 

Slaile, Ko])ert, Benefactor, 120 

Smith, IVirnaril, Fellow, 11)2 

, Sir Cli.'J lien Abercroinbie, 

Frllow, lt»2 

Smyth, Prufessi)r William, 
Fellow, 31, 143, 173, 184 

Soldiers, Parliamentarian, 
ijiiarttreil in Peterhouse, 
110 

Solomon, Sir Richanl, Honor- 
ary Fellow, 1I»2 

, W. 11., 193 

Some, Dr. Thomjis, Fellow, 120 

, Dr. Robert, Master, hi:* 

career, 98 ; opposes Lady 
Ramsey's proposals, 120 

Somerset, Dr. John, Bene- 
factor, 77 

Sorbonno, the, 10 

Speght, Thomas, 94 

Squire, Charles, Fellow, 136 

SUndish, Dr. John, Fellow, 137 



Stathcni, patronage of, 67 
Statutes, the (Allege, the 

earliest, 48 ; revised, 187 
Stokes, David, Follow, 126 
Stone Parlour, the, 25, 36, 41, 

42 
Stonhewer, Richard^ Fellow, 

1(^ 
Stowell, Lord, pupil of Hugh 

Moisea, lOG 
St rat ford, John de. Archbishop, 

Constitution of, 54 
Stry|>e on Dr. Edmunds, 80 ; 

on Parker's friendship for 

Perne, 86 
Subsidy luned on Peterhouse 

resistod, 47 
Symons, Edward, 128, 145 
Symonds, John, Pntfessor, 

Fellow, 166 
Synsert, Jacob, Fellow-Com- 
moner, 126 

Tuit, Professor, Peter Guthrie, 
Felh.w, 191 

Tallents, Francis, Sizar, 127 

Tinnis Court, the, 37, 149 

Ticmey, Cieorjje, at Pcter- 
himse, 177 ; his iM>litical 
career, — 

TillbriMik, Sanmel, Bursar, 40, 
184 

Tiroomb, Dr. J. H., Bishop of 
lUng<H>n, 193 

Thomson, W^illiam, Lord Kel- 
vin, Fellow, 191 

Thorp, Charles, Archdeacon, 
182 

, Robert, Archdeacon, the 

first Peterhouse Senior 
Wrangler, 172 ; Colonel 
Ge<»ri:e Onslow marries sister 
of, 175 

Thriplow, Rectory of, appro- 
priated to the Scholars of 
the Bishop of Ely, 17, 58 

Toler, Roger, refuses payment 
of tithes, 46 

Tolly, John, FeUow, 108 



lly,J 
r»loy, 



Tooloy, Fellow, 115 
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Town and Gown Riot in 1533- 

1534, 82 
Travel, licences to, 56, 150 
Trencher-scraper, the, 147 
Trcvelyan, Sir G. O., on the 

Duke of Grafton, 161 
Turner, Shallctt, Fellow, Regius 

Professor, 143 ; Cusin 

Scholar, 158 

, Thomas, Master, 99 

Tutor, the original, a guarantor, 

70 
, the oflicial, unknown at 

the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, 141 
Twolls, Henry, 193 
Ty nngliam> Robert, Fellow, 109 

Uuitarianism, Peterhouse 
eighteenth century converts 
to, 178 

Vaughan,the Brothers, Fellow- 
Commoners, iirst give Plate, 
71 

Vernon, William, Fellow, 150 

Yisitatiim of 1510, 64 ; of L;iud 
ill KWO, 106 ; of 1741, 149 

Voley Croft^ 22, 39 

Walker, Archdeacon, John, 

Fellow, 89 
Walpolc, Horace, on the char- 
acter of Gray, 167 ; Gray 

travels with, — 
, Ralph, Bishop, Bi^nc- 

factor, 57, 74 
, Henry, career and death 

of, 88 
Walton, Brian, Sizar, 125 ; 

Bishop of Chester, 130 
>Vard, AdolphuB William, 

Master, 187 
, W- illiamy dockmaker, 36 ; 

tenant of Dovehouie, 38 
Warden, Robert, Benefiustor, 

120 
Work worth, John, Miiater, 47 1 

builtk th^ Grove WalU £7l 

8tatut<^ of, aa to tvnuri^ \»i 



Fellowships, 56, 57 ; his 
benefaction, 62 ; Lancastrian 
sympathies of, 77 ; friend of 
Bishop William Gray, 79; 
the Chronicle of, 211 

Warren, Dr., Benefactor, 118 

, Thomas, 120 

W^ashingtou, Godfrey, Bursar, 
212 

Wasse, Joseph, 159 ' 

W^assyngle, John, builder of 
the Library, 24 

Watson, Dr. John, Master of 
Christ's, Fellow, 79 

, Richard, Bishop of 

Llandaff, 178; Master of 
Trinity, 183 

, Dr., editor of a work by 

Cosin, 105 

Wearge, Sir Clement, 158 

Wengham, Henry de, royal 
candidate for Ely Bishopric, 
11 

Wofttcott, Fosfl, Bishop of 
Chota Nagpur, VX\ 

Whallcy, Dr. John, blaster, 
138 

, Thomas Sedgwick, 138u 

Wharton, Dr., friend of Gray, 
171 

W'higs, Poteduiuse educates 
leading, 174 

W-hit« Canons of St. G illicit 
of Sempringhnm, 22 

W'hitgift, John, Archbishop, 
Visitor, 26 ; Fellow, pro- 
tected by Dr. Peme, 86 ; 
sits in judgment on Charko, 
89 ; early career of, 89 ; 
Matter of Trinity, 90 ; con- 
test of, with Cartwright, 
— ; supported by Penie, — ; 
Bonofaotor of Peterhouse, 
91 ; recommends Howland 
as his sucoessor at T^ity, 
83 ; Henxy Herbert, Eariof 
Pem broke, • p upil of , M; 
CUm.rd, EnrI of 
^land, a pupil t^f, SI5 i 
ap>poUiU Dr< ^tats Mast^, 
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98 ; annoyed bj Some, 99 ; 
approves pra - eUUian of 
FellowB, 101 

Whittlesea, William de,Maater, 
64,74 ; Arohbiahopof Canter- 
bury, 74 ; bequest to Peter- 
house, 76 

Wilkes, assisted by Seiveant 
Adair, 172 ; Lord John 
Cavendish, Teller for, 163 

Willet, Andrew, an under- 
graduate of Peterhouse, 93 

Williams, Bonnet, Fellow-Com- 
moner, 169 

Wilshawe, Henry, Benefactor, 
22, 120 

Wilson, John, 108 

, Sir John, Judge of 

Common Pleas, Fellow, 172 

Winwick, Robert de, Master, 
74 

Wisbeach, living of, 58 

Wisebecho, Richard do, Fellow, 
Master, 73 

Wiseman, Sir Robert, 30, 159 ; 
Bubscril>e8 to building of the 
Chapel, 103 

Witnesham, living of, 143 

Witty, Robert, Fellow, 134, 
135 

Wolfe, Richard, Benefactor, 
61 

, the widow, Benefactress, 

61 



WbOaitoD, editor of H«wfeoii*k 
"Pn^ma,»172 

WolMy, Geoigie Joye» ■mn- 
moned before, 79 

Wordsworth, WOliuii, Br. 
Cookaon, a godaoii of, 186 

Wren, Dr. Ohriafcophar, oandi^ 
date for the Masterdiiis 108 

, Dr. Matthew, MMter. 

30; appointed by Royal 
Maoidate^ 101 ; career of, 
102 ; work in Peterhouse, 
103 ; Bishop, restored, 117 ; 
appoints Jfr. Beaumont as 
Master, 132 ; holds a Visita- 
tion, 135 

f Matthew, Fellow-Com- 
moner, 122 

Wright, Chief -Justice, Sir 
Robert, 124 

Wynopol, Henry de. Bailiff of 
Cambridge, 45 

Wynwick*s Croft, 22 

Yankee, Peterhouse admits its 

first, 182 
York, Archbishop of. Dr. 

Maclagan, 192 
Yorke, Dr. James, Bishop of 

Ely, 178 
Young, Dr., challenges Buoer 

to a disputation, 84 

Zouch, Lord, 56h 
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